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In the continued and uninterrupted use of any great blessing 
we are prone to underestimate its value and minimize its import- 
ance. This is especially true with reference to that inestimable 
boon “Reticious Liperty.” There is an inclination, on the part 
of many, to enjoy the fruit of the tree without even looking up 
to see whence it came. And so it is with reference to the great 
privilege we now enjoy, of worshiping God according to the 
dictates of our own consciences ; many never stop to think whence 
and how it came. 


This Reticious Lisperty that we enjoy today is a bright and 
glorious achievement, resembling in one respect at least, a sharp 
sword in a shop window. Men look upon it and admire its beauty 
and usefulness, but do not stop to think of the fires and pains- 
taking processes through which it had to pass before its present 
shape was accomplished. Likewise the men who secured our 
Reticious Liperty did so by passing through fiery trials and 
severe persecution. If it be asked why all that illustrious company 
of Baptist preachers should be singled out from all other dis- 
senters as “deserving the pain and ignominy of arrests, bonds, 
imprisonments and stripes,’ the reason is not far to seek. Our 
Baptist fathers believed that the “right to preach the Gospel was 
inalienable and divine, quite beyond the pale of court’s jurisdiction 
or government control.’’ They were willing, therefore, to suffer 
all of these things in order to secure ReELticious Liperty for 
themselves and others who would come after them. Our Virginia 
Baptist forefathers endured much bitter and persistent persecution 
in their day to obtain that glorious religious freedom which we 
now enjoy. 

The Reticious Liperty that we enjoy today with so much 
nonchalance is a rich legacy that was bequeathed to all the world 
by our Baptist forefathers. And although our Baptist people were 
the first users, chief promoters and largest owners, yet it was not 
only their last will and testament, but their oft-repeated wish 
while living, that all others should be benefitted by its use. Now 
all other denominations are joint heirs with the Baptists in the 
possession of this princely inheritance. This glorious heritage, 
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like other inheritances, was passed on to the legatees without cost 
to them, yet it was acquired through much labor and many hard- 
ships. It did not cost us an ounce of energy, or a penny in money, 
but it was nevertheless dear-bought and should be prized accord- 
ing to its intrinsic worth. Thank God it was not purchased by the 
vital blood of any of the brethren. No Baptist preacher lost his 
life in that memorable struggle in Virginia for religious freedom, 
but it did cost them much blood, many tears, and tribulations. 

The great events of the world, like the introduction of 
Reticious Liperty, move with stately tread and it is doubtless 
right and proper that they should be regarded as the aggregate 
work of the race; but they can not be fully understood nor 
rightly appreciated until the motives and opportunities of the 
individuals who have brought about their glorious consummation 
have been examined and analyzed. Then it is that our hearts are 
warmed, our resolves strengthened, our hopes encouraged, and 
we are persuaded to magnify our own humble part in the ever- 
changing world drama. There have always been great actors to 
appear at the auspicious moment, as the protagonists of every 
great cause. Our Baptist forefathers came to the kingdom for 
just such a time as that which preceded the American Revolution. 
Like the Revolutionary heroes, these Soldiers of the Cross con- 
soled themselves, in the midst of all their sufferings with the 
thought that they were toiling not so much for their own comfort, 
as for those great national benefits which posterity would enjoy. 

We doubt if there can be found anywhere a sincerer body of 
men, with greater singleness of purpose and simplicity of manners 
and means, by which they hoped to accomplish their desired ends 
—than those Baptist preachers who endured persecution and 
imprisonment in the jails of Colonial Virginia. Vhey labored 
not spasmodically but uninterruptedly for twenty-seven long years 
for the absolute separation of Church and State. It is one of the 
most thrilling stories in all the annals of time, but it is not as 
well known as it should be. 

Virginia Baptists have great reason to be proud of their accom- 
plishments in the past and their numerous contributions to the 
religious world, but they should be especially grateful for those 
years which immediately preceded the Revolutionary War, for 
it was then that they accomplished a work that has covered them 
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with immortal glory. While the civil authorities of that day were 
engaged in the herculean task of throwing “a sovereign across the 
Atlantic,” our Baptist fathers did not forget that it was their 
remote English forebears who “garred kings ken they had a lith in 
their necks’’—(taught kings that there were joints in their cervical 
vertebrae). And these Baptist preachers in old Virginia taught 
the people of that day that the vertebrarium of the Establishment 
not only had joints in it, but that it could be broken. If anyone is 
inclined to doubt the validity of this claim he is referred to the 
court records of Colonial Virginia. 

Copies of many of these records may be found in this volume, 
and while they are by no means all, yet they are sufficient to con- 
vince any candid inquirer of the justice of the claim. 

Baptists especially ought to be familiar with this wonderful 
story, but unfortunately they are not. However, we are persuaded 
that this lack of knowledge on their part is due not so much to 
indifference as to the lamentable fact that these records have 
hitherto been entombed in dusty archives and wholly inaccessible 
to the general public. Twenty-seven years ago the author of these 
pages began to gather here and there all the facts he could find 
that had any reference to our imprisoned and persecuted preachers. 
As these facts grew in volume and interest the conclusion was 
reached that they ought to be put in some permanent form and 
thereby made available for others who might also be interested. 
Hence, this volume has been prepared as a labor of love, and in 
the hope of preserving the information that has been gathered 
together. 

An earlier chronicler would have had access to much more 
material, for many of the official records of that notable era have 
long ago been destroyed. Some of them have been consumed by 
the nimble tongue of the devastating flames. Others have yielded 
to the ravages of time. And in other cases the pages on which 
these illustrious deeds were inscribed have become so yellow with 
age and exposure that they can no longer be deciphered. Tra- 
dition has it that the “Order Book” of Amherst County, for that 
particular period of time, was destroyed during the War Between 
the States, by Federal soldiers, who used the leaves with their wide 
margins to write letters back home to their loved ones. In these 
and many other ways much valuable information has already been 
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lost and lost forever. What a rich mine of precious historical 
facts the future historian would possess if he should find the 
Culpeper County records covering the years between 1765 and 
1775. But they have also been destroyed. And the same fate has 
befallen the records of Stafford, King and Queen, and other 
counties. The loss of these most valuable records is irreparable 
and greatly to be deplored, for the Culpeper authorities, especially, 
were very active in running down and persecuting these inoffen- 
sive Baptist preachers. And no man can say that the same misfor- 
tune which has already befallen the records of these counties will 
not eventually overtake the records of other counties in which the 
exploits of our Baptist preachers have been preserved. Hence it 
seemed but an act of common prudence that an effort should be 
made to preserve, in permanent form, what records are still left, 
and make them accessible to the constantly growing number of 
people from our own border who are interested as never before 
in Colonial Virginia—the chief illustration of which is Colonial 
Williamsburg Restored—to which tourists by increasing thous- 
ands are coming every year. And ReErLicious Liperty,\ heme 
remembered, is an achievement of Colonial Virginia. 

There are several reasons why it was felt a review of that far 
away day and of its contribution to the present time might not be 
inappropriate but very desirable if not necessary. 

First, Because there are so many new-comers in our denomina- 
tion who are not familiar with the facts concerning our persecuted 
brethren and their contribution to RELIGIous LIBERTY. 

Secondly, Because there are many others, even native-born 
Virginians, who, like the Psalmist of old, could say, “We have 
heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what work 
thou didst in their days in the times of old”; but they have never 
seen for themselves the official records of those illustrious deeds. 

Thirdly, Because there are those who either doubt the validity 
of our claim, or who go further and positively deny that any 
Baptist ministers in Virginia were ever imprisoned, or suffered 
persecution, for preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Here, for 
example, are several definite cases to prove the latter statement: 

Rev. L. A. Alderson, of Atchison, Kansas, in a letter published 
in the Religious Herald, January 12, 1871, reported the case of 
a distinguished politician who did not believe that Baptists were 
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persecuted in Virginia, for said he, “I know their ministers were 
not imprisoned in Culpeper, for I was raised in that county.” 

Rev. Geo. W. Beale, D. D., in an article published in the 
Religious Herald of June 8, 1899, under the heading, “‘Baptist 
Beginnings in Virginia,” has this to say: 


“The writers of our history have not always been candid 
and just towards our Baptist fathers. A work widely used 
in our public schools today has this comment on the era of 
their oppression. ‘There was never any active religious 
persecution in Virginia. Another eminent Virginia writer 
says: “There was no terror in the law to any who chose to 
worship God in their own way and place, except a trivial fine 
TOmepelus-absent trom, church.” Again, he says: ‘In the 
history of the vestries of the Episcopal Establishment may 
be fairly traced that religious liberty which afterwards 
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developed itself in Virginia’. 


mmgenweve hk. t..Pitt, 1. D., in an editorial in the Religious 
vi craid, dated December 13, 1923, cites another case as follows: 


“A Baptist pastor, residing in another State, writes us that 
a minister of another denomination in his town, who was 
once a Baptist preacher and lived in Richmond, makes the 
following statement: “The Baptist preachers imprisoned in 
Virginia were so treated for a few hours, and at that only a 
few of them as ministers. The Baptists have been ever since 
making capital of their alleged persecutions’.”’ 


With these specific cases before us, surely we must believe that 
another generation has arisen which knows not Joseph. 

In conclusion. If this volume shall convey to any uninformed 
Baptist, or other reader, accurate and trustworthy information 
as to just what did happen in those far off days, I shall be amply 
repaid for all my labor in preparing it. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to the following brethren for reading 
the manuscript and offering valuable suggestions: Rev. R. H. 
Pitt, D. D., editor of the Religious Herald for forty-nine years; 
Rev. W. C. James, D. D., my former pastor now residing in 
Richmond; Rev. Carter Helm Jones, D. D., my present pastor 
and well known in the North as well as in the South; Professor 
Garnett Ryland, of the University of Richmond; Professor R. E. 
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E. Harkness, of Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., and 
Mr. Frank T. Crump, of Richmond, Virginia, who is Executive 
Secretary of the Baptist Board of Missions and Education and 
also Treasurer of the General Association of Virginia. In addition 
I am indebted to Professor Garnett Ryland for his helpfulness 
and encouragement during all the years of its preparation, and to 
Dr. W. C. James and Dr. H. T. Stevens, of Newport News, for 
their assistance in securing a large number of subscribers to the 
book. 
Lewis Peyton LItTTLe. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
June 7, 1938. 


NOTICE 


The reader will please bear in mind that the misspelled words, grammatical 
errors and quaint phrases found in the quotations of this book are not due to 
carelessness or inattention, but to an earnest desire on the part of the author 
to preserve them intact as originally written. 
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At great pains and unwearied care Mr. Little has through the 
years searched such records as were available and from them has 
gathered material for a story which greatly needed to be told, 
and which he has told in this volume with admirable clarity and 
piquancy. 

Virginia Baptists have grown steadily and rapidly in numbers 
and influence since that heroic period with which this book deals. 
There is reason to think that they, or at any rate most of them, 
know little of the labors, sacrifices, and sufferings of their breth- 
ren in that far-off day. Toa large number of present day Baptists 
in this state, the very names of the men who labored and endured 
are strange. Scattered through Semple’s History, Taylor’s Lives 
and other Baptist books are brief and fragmentary references to 
persecutions and imprisonments suffered by those early Baptist 
preachers. Mr. Little has now brought together from every avail- 
able source the full history, verifying it in many cases by his own 
examination of official records, and thus the whole brotherhood 
not only in Virginia, but throughout the land, are under obliga- 
tions to him. No other publication known to us has rendered a 
similar service. 

This book ought to be in every Virginia Baptist home, or for 
that matter in every Baptist home in the land. Indeed there is no 
good reason why Christian people of other communions should 
not find the story deeply interesting and valuable, for while Mr. 
Little has told the plain truth, his temper and spirit are beyond 
all adverse criticism. 

No informed and enlightened Baptist would cherish in his 
heart; or encourage others to cherish, any resentment or bitterness 
or unbrotherliness because of the hard treatment which our 
fathers suffered. So far as we can gather the men themselves, 
who were reviled, reviled not again but went their way preaching 
the everlasting gospel to their tormentors and persecutors, as well 
as to all others whom they could reach. 

Our Baptist people may well thank God upon every remem- 
brance of these simple, sturdy, fearless, faithful men who lived 
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well, bore their witness undaunted by danger, and who died in 
the blessed hope. Their names ought to be household words in 
the families of our people. Virginia Baptists have a right to 
indulge laudable and humble pride in that momentous period of 
their history. 


One word more ought to be added. The principle of soul liberty 
for which they labored and endured is of the highest value and 
significance. It needs to be safeguarded in every age and in every 
land. It lies at the very foundation of human freedom. No 
tyranny is so hateful as that which seeks to fetter the human soul. 
We are blind if we suppose that the struggle for full recognition 
and maintenance of this principle is ended, that the victory 1s 
assured. Governments still covet the strange spiritual power of 
religious faith and zeal as manifested in churches and other 
religious organizations and shrewd politicians diligently seek 
alliances of this kind. Organized religion, not content with avail- 
able spiritual resources, too frequently desires and claims the aid 
of the civil arm. Hence the need of vigilant, loyal, advocacy and 
defense of this basic principle of human freedom is constantly 
at hand, and there must be no relaxation in the efforts of those 
who cherish this elemental religious and political doctrine to make 
it known in every possible way. 


It is doubtful whether these strong, thoughtful, stalwart men, 
who went to prison for their assertion of this right of the soul to 
worship God without interference by the civil arm, ever troubled 
themselves to formulate a philosophy of their position and convic- 
tions. They instinctively claimed this freedom. They knew in 
the depths of their souls that any interference with this inalien- 
able right ought to be steadfastly resisted. 


There is, however, between the very nature of religion and the 
nature of the State a profound distinction which forbids the 
interference of.either “in the realm of the other:and 01 gour-e 
forbids any attempt on the part of either to exercise authority 
over the other. The pith, the marrow, the very essence of religion 
is the principle of voluntariness. Strictly speaking there can be 
no compulsion in religion. Outward compliance with religious 
form and ceremony may be forced but no prisons, or penalties of 
any kind, can compel the soul to render a homage and obedience 
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which it is not ready and willing to render. The principle of 
choice is inherent and ineradicable in religion. 

Government rests for its ultimate authority on physical force. 
When this authority is expressed in law, physical pains and penal- 
ties are involved to compel the law’s observance. Whenever, there- 
fore, organized religion intervenes in governmental affairs it 
assumes a part of the responsibility for inflicting physical penalties 
and whenever government undertakes to administer in religion it 
must apply physical force in a realm where it has no place and no 
function. 


I must be allowed to put on record my own deep sense of grati- 
tude to Mr. Little for his labor, his skill, his care, his devotion 
as they have been shown in this volume. It is a high privilege to 
follow these heroic men through their varied and poignant experi- 
ences in that troubled time, a privilege all the richer since their 
struggle finally issued in the disappearance of every vestige of 
the hateful tyranny against which they bore their witness. 


Ree Pirn: 


Patrick HENRY JAMES MapIson 


Courtesy Richmond Times-Dispatch 
THOMAS JEFFERSON GEORGE WASHINGTON 


FAITHFUL ALLIES oF THE BAptists DurRING THEIR STRUGGLE FOR 
Reticious Liperry 
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Laws LEADING UP To THE PERSECUTION PERIOD 


Virginia was settled by English adventurers, who were loyalists 
and devoted to their King. They named the river, up which they 
sailed upon reaching this country, and the town they established 
upon its banks, after His Majesty, James I. In religion they were 
churchmen joined and wedded to the Church of England. In 
fact the very charter under which the Virginia Colony operated, 
which was dated April 10, 1606, contained very definite and 
drastic instructions as to how religion was to be introduced and 
propagated in the New World. That part of the law which refers 
to the religion of the Colony is as follows: 


“We do specially ordaine, charge, and require, the said 
presidents, and Counsels, and the ministers of the said 
several colonies respectively, within their several limits and 
precincts, that they, with all diligence, care, and respect doe 
provide, that the true word, and service of God and Chris- 
tian faith be preached, planted and used, not only within 
every of the said several colonies, and plantations, but alsoe 
as much as they may amongst the salvage people which doe 
or shall adjoine unto them, or border upon them, according 
to the doctrine, rights, and religion now professed and estab- 
lished within the realme of England, and that they shall not 
suffer any person, or persons to withdrawe any of the sub- 
jects or people inhabiting, or which shall inhabit within any 
of the said several colonies and plantations from the same, 
or from their due allegiance, unto us, our heirs and succes- 
sors, as their immediate soveraigne under God; and if they 
shall find within any of the said colonies and plantations, any 
person or persons soe seeking to withdrawe any of the sub- 
jects or us, our heires or successors, and any of the people 
of those lands or territories, within the precincts aforesaid, 
they shall with all diligence, him or them soe offending cause 
to be apprehended, arrested, and imprisoned, until he shall 
fully and thoroughly reforme himself, or otherwise, when 
the cause so requireth, that he shall, with all convenient 
speed be sent into our realme of England, here to receive 
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condine punishment for his or their said offence or of- 
fences.” (The Statutes at Large, Being a Collection of All 
the Laws of Virgima, by William Waller Hening (1823), 
Violal pp: 681602) 


“An “old rotten’ tent...was the ‘first church in’ the; Amernteam 
wilderness. The next step was to stretch an awning between the 
trunks of trees; to nail a bar between two of these to serve as a 
reading-desk—and here ‘the religious and courageous divine,’ 
Mr. Hunt, read the service morning and evening, preached twice 
every Sunday, and celebrated the Holy Communion at intervals 
of three months. After awhile the settlers busied themselves in 
constructing a regular church. It was not an imposing structure, 
since the chronicle describes it as a log building “covered with 
rafts, sedge, and dirt, but soon they did better. When Lord 
Delaware came, in 1610, he found at Jamestown a church sixty 
feet long and twenty-four broad, the first permanent religious 
edifice erected by Englishmen in North America.” (John Esten 
Cooke’s Virginia, p. 20.) 

Five years after these colonists had landed at Jamestown “The 
Code of Sir Thomas Dale” was published for the government of 
the colony, and it was designed to direct in detail the administra- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical law. In addition to the quaint spelling 
and phraseology of this legal enactment the careful reader will 
note the substitution of “u’’ for “v,”’ and vice versa. In regard to 
religion, this Code provides as follows: 


“There is not one man nor woman in this Colonie, now 
present, nor hereafter to arriue, but shall giue vp an accovnt 
of his and their faith, and religion, and repaire vnto the 
Minister, that by his conference with them, hee may vnder- 
stand, and gather, whether heretofore they have beene 
sufficiently instructed, and catechised in the principles and 
grounds of Religion, whose weaknesse and ignorance herein, 
the Minister finding, and advising them in loue and charitie, 
to repaire often vnto him, to receiue therein a greater meas- 
ure of knowledge, 1f they shal refuse to repaire vnto him, 
and he the Minister, giue notice thereof to the Gouernour, 
or the chief officer of that towne or fort, wherein he or she, 
the parties so offending shall remaine, the Gouernour shall 
cause the offender for the first time of refusal, to be whipt, 
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for the second time to be whipt twice, and to acknowledge 
his fault vpon the Saboth day, in the assembly of the congre- 
gation, and for the third time, to be whipt every day, vntil he 
hath made the same acknowledgement, and asked forgiue- 
ness for the same, and shall repaire vnto the Minister, to be 
further instructed as aforesaid: and vpon the Saboth when 
the Minister shall catechise, and of him demand any question 
concerning his faith and knowledge, he shall not refuse to 
make answere vpon the same perill.”’ (From Tracts and 
other Papers, Relating Principally to the Origin, Settlement, 
and Progress of the Colomes in North America from the 
discovery of the Country to the year 1776, Collected by 
Peter Force, 1844 (Washington), printed.by Wm. G. Force, 
Wolke bile ppl 7, 18:) 


“Our ancestors, being chiefly emigrants from England, brought 
with them all that religious intolerance which had so long pre- 
vailed in the mother country.—Thus we see, that the first care of 
our early legislatures was to provide for the church of England, 
as established by the act of parliament. By the first act of 1623, 
it is provided that, in every plantation, or settlement, there shall 
be a house or room set apart for the worship of God. But, it soon 
appears that this worship was only to be according to the canons 
of the church of England, to which a strict uniformity was 
enjoined. A person absenting himself from divine service, on a 
Sunday, without a reasonable excuse, forfeited a pound of tobac- 
co; and he that absented himself a month, forfeited 50 lbs. Any 
minister who was absent from his church above-two months in a 
year, forfeited half his salary ; and he who absented himself four 
months, forfeited the whole. Whoever disparaged a minister, 
whereby the minds of his parishoners might be alienated, was 
compelled to pay 500 lbs. of tobacco, and ask the minister’s par- 
don publicly in the congregation. No man was permitted to dis- 
pose of any of his tobacco, till the minister was satisfied, under 
the penalty of forfeiting double his part of the minister’s salary.” 


“The first allowance made to the minister was ten lbs. of tobac- 
co and a bushel of corn for each tithable; and every labouring 
person, of what quality or condition soever, was bound to con- 
tribute. In the year 1631, the assembly granted to the ministers, 
besides the former allowance of ten pounds of tobacco and a 
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bushel of corn, the 2oth calf, the 2oth kid, and the 20th pig. This 
was the first introduction of tithes, properly so called, in Virginia. 
But it did not continue long; for, in 1633, the law was repealed.” 
(Semple’s History (1810), pp. 27, 28. ) 


1643 


As early as 1643, a law was enacted “to preserve purity of 
doctrine, and unity of the church,” forbidding any to teach, or 
preach publicly or privately who was not a minister of the Church 
of England, and did not conform to its mode of worship. It was 
further provided, that the Governor and council should take care 
that all non-conformists, departed “the colony with all conven- 
ience. 


1649 


In 1649 some Puritans who had escaped the vigilance of both 
the Governor and council since their edict in 1643, were obliged 
to leave the Colony. “Its members, which numbered one hundred 
and eighteen, went mostly to Maryland.” (Newman’s America 
(1881 ), p. 180. ) 

At this time Virginia had fifteen thousand white inhabitants, 
three hundred negroes, and twenty churches. 


1652 


“On March 12, 1652, the English fleet under Capt. Edward 
Curtis received the submission of the Virginia colony to Parlia- 
ment after some delay on the part of Sir William Berkeley. The 
terms provided for non-taxation, save by provincial assembly: 
for the use of the Book of Common Prayer one year, and for one 
year in which any one could remove who did not wish to submit 
to the Commonwealth.” (Newman’s America (1881), p. 182.) 


1655 


A levy of fifteen pounds of tobacco per poll was laid, in the 
year 1655, upon all tithables; the surplus of which, after paying 
the minister’s salary, was to be laid out in purchasing a glebe and 
stock for the minister. This law was re-enacted in the revisal of 


1657 
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“During the existence of the commonwealth of England, the 
church government of Virginia experienced an important change. 
Instead of enjoining obedience to the doctrine and discipline of 
the church of England, no injunction in favor of any particular 
sect appears. Every thing relating to the affairs of the church, 
was left at the entire disposal of the vestry, who being elected by 
the people, it may, in effect, be said that the people regulated their 
own church government.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 29.) 


1659 


But only two years afterwards (at the March session 1659-60), 
when the Quakers first made their appearance in Virginia, the 
utmost degree of persecution was exercised towards them. The 
masters of vessels were subject to a heavy penalty if they brought 
one into the colony, they were imprisoned, if they came, without 
bail, and required to depart the colony as speedily as possible. 


After the restoration of Charles II to the throne of England, 
which happened on the 29th of May, 1660, a temporary provision 
was again made for the Established Church, in Virginia. 


1661 


“In the year 1661, the supremacy of the church of England, 
was again fully established. The first nine acts of the session 
held in March, 1661-2, are devoted to that subject. A church was 
to be built in each parish; and vestries appointed. Glebes were 
directed to be procured for the ministers, and convenient houses 
built thereon; in addition to which, their salaries were fixed at 
So pounds per annum, at least, besides their perquisites. No min- 
ister was permitted to preach unless he had received ordination 
from some bishop in England. If any person, without such 
ordination, attempted to preach publicly or privately, the governor 
and council might suspend and silence him; and, if he persisted, 
they were empowered to send him out of the country. In those 
parishes, where there was not a minister to officiate every Sunday, 
a reader was to be appointed, whose duty it was to read divine 
service every intervening Sunday. The littirgy, according to the 
canons of the church of England, was to be read every Sunday 
by the minister or reader; and the administration of the sacra- 
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ments was to be duly observed. No other catechism than that, 
inserted in the book of common prayer, could be taught by the 
minister; nor could a reader attempt to expound that, or the 
scriptures. Ministers were compelled to preach every Sunday; 
one Sunday in a month, at the Chapel, if any, and the others at 
the parish church; and twice a year he was compelled to admin- 
ister the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Every person was 
compelled to attend church every Sunday, under the penalty of 
50 lbs. of tobacco. But Quakers and non-conformists were lable 
to the penalties of the statute of 23d Elizabeth, which was 20 
pounds sterling for every month’s absence, and, moreover, for 
twelve months’ absence, to give security for their good behaviour. 
—Quakers were further liable to a fine of 200 lbs. of tobacco, 
for each one found at one of their meetings; and in case of the 
insolvency of any one of them, those who were able were to pay 
for the insolvents, = (Semple s History (1810) -pp.e0. ers 


1662 


In 1662 the government passed the following statute: 


“Whereas many schismaticall persons out of their averse- 
nesse to the orthodox established religion, or out of the new 
fangled conceits of their owne hereticall inventions, refuse 
to have their children baptised, Be it therefore enacted by 
the authority aforesad, that all persons that, in contempt of 
the divine sacrament of baptisme, shall refuse when they 
may carry their child to a lawfull minister in that county to 
have them baptised, shall be amerced two thousand pounds of 
tobacco; halfe to informer and halfe to the publique.” 
(Hening’s Statutes at Large (1823), Vol. II, pp. 165, 166.) 


In the practical application of this law one father found it even 
more expensive as the following specific case will prove: 


“The Church in Lower Norfolk County. 
Aprilslo,, 1675 


Present Mr. Jno porter Serg Capt Wm. Robinson Major 
francis Sayer Mr. Geo fouler Mr Mala Thurston, Justices 
Whereas Jno Biggs was summoned to this Court for nott 
haveing his children Baptised wch could nott positively be 
proved agt him butt majr francis Sayer being a member of 
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this Court a neighbor & Relative of the said biggs did affirme 
that he neaver heard that the sd Biggs had Christened his 
youngest child though ther hath been a minister in that prsh 
for the most part of the time Since it was borne. Where 
upon it was by the Court Referred to the said biggs his oath 
whether hee had Soe done or nott wch hee Refused to 
Sweare the Court doth therefore Conceave him guilty and 
have ordr that the sd biggs doe beetwene this and the 12th 
of May next Repayre to Some Lawfull minister with his 
Children that are nott Baptised, and there to have them 
Baptised and produce certif thereof to the next Court or 
upon default thereof the said Biggs to be fined according to 
Law in that cases proved.” 


On June 16, 1675, the fine is imposed and the cost added which 
amounted to 3,225 pounds of tobacco: 


“John Edwards Informing agt Jno Biggs upon the act for 
nott Baptising of his children wch apearing to the Court It is 
ordred that the sd bigg pay one thousand pounds of tob and 
Cask to the said Jno Edwards and one thousand pounds of 
tob and caske to the pish according to act, and pay one thous- 
and two hundred twenty & five pounds of tob and Cask in 
full of his cost.” 


In 1670 Virginia had a total population of forty thousand: 
thirty-two thousand white people besides two thousand slaves, 
and six thousand white servants—these latter being a class dis- 
franchised by law. 


1673 


The whole colony of Virginia was unjustly granted by Charles 
II to the Earl of Arlington and Lord Culpeper, in 1673, for a 
term of thirty-one years, which caused great trouble among the 
citizens. But that same year the authorities are found zealously 
guarding the interests of the church, for it was ordered that a 
house of worship should be erected on every plantation, and the 
service must be that of the Church of England. Everyone was 
required to attend church, or be heavily fined, and no one could 
sell his tobacco till his tax for the support of the minister was 
paid. 
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1676 


In 1676 “The Governor, Councell and Burgesses” enacted a 
law which provided for representatives of each county “‘to be 
chosen by the majoritie of votes of householders, ffree-holders 
and ffreemen of each parish” to assist “in the laying the county 
assessments, and of making wholesome by lawes for the good 
of their counties.” (Hening’s Statutes at Large (1823), p. 357.) 

. This was equivalent to declaring it to be the “right of Vir- 
ginians as well as all other Englishmen, not to be taxed but by 
their own consent, expressed by their representatives,’ and yet 
the same people were exacting ten pounds of tobacco from every 
tithable; and every laboring person, of whatever condition or 
quality, was compelled to contribute to the salary of the Estab- 
lished minister whether he desired or not. Everyone was com- 
pelled to go to the church established by law—the one preferred 
and recommended by the authorities. 


The parson’s salary was paid in tobacco, and while there may 
be some uncertainty about a tobacco crop, yet the Virginia 
preacher had a decided advantage over his New England brother, 
if the latter were compelled to rely entirely upon this queer pro- 
vision found in the following record of the New England seaport 
towns for the year 1662: 


“The court proposeth it as a thing they judge would be 
very commendable and beneficial to the towns where God’s 
providence shall cast any whales, if they should agree to sett 
apart some p’te of every such fish or oyle for the incourage- 
ment of an able and godly minister amongst them.” (New- 
man’s America (1881), p. I9I.) 


The Virginia colonists were not willing for their ministers to 
be dependent upon any such doubtful support as that of “God’s 
providence” casting up any whales on their shores, so they took 
definite steps to provide a more dependable means of support. 

The authorities levied a tax of so many pounds of tobacco 
upon the inhabitants, but it was not always paid with a good 
grace. It is very evident, from the numerous laws that were 
passed by the Virginia legislature, that at a very early date some 
of the inhabitants were not in sympathy with the Established 
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Church. But the civil powers sought to smother these smoulder- 
ing embers that were burning in men’s bosoms, by legal enact- 
ments and religious restrictions. However, it is not at all strange 
that this mode of procedure was adopted by these early settlers 
when we consider their origin and the training they had received 
at home, as Englishmen. The mother country had been engaged 
in the business of persecuting dissenters, by putting them in 
prison, and in various ways harassing them for a number of 
years. “In England during the reign of Charles II every thing 
that malicious ingenuity could invent was tried to cure the Bap- 
tists of their heresy, and dragoon them into the church. The 
prayer-book or the prison was their watch-word; the parish 
worship or the penal statutes, was the order of the day.” 

Daniel Defoe, the author of the yet widely read Robinson 
Crusoe, has left a brief statement about the reign of Charles II 
(1660-1685), that is very illuminating. It is to be found in his 
preface to the seventeenth edition of Thomas Delaune’s work. 
After giving an account of Delaune’s prolonged imprisonment 
and death, Defoe adds: 


“T am sorry to say, he 1s one of near 8000 Protestant dis- 
senters, who perished in prison in the days of that merciful 
prince, King Charles II.” (Cook’s The Story of the Bap- 
bSi5 <P. 120.) 


1689 


The famous Toleration Act of William and Mary, passed in 
England in 1689, was a signal relief from heavy burdens, and 
“the first recognition of the right of public worship beyond the 
pale of the State church” ; but judged by the present standard of 
soul-liberty, it was a very grudging and imperfect boon. Still, 
as “grudging and imperfect” as it was, it was nevertheless so far 
superior to anything that dissenters had experienced before, that 
it was hailed with hallelujahs and much rejoicing, not only in 
England, but in Virginia as well. And Daniel Defoe, who was a 
staunch Baptist, even called upon his brethren “‘annually to com- 
memorate, by a standing law among themselves, that great day of 
their deliverance, when it pleased God to tread down persecution, 
oppression, church-tyranny and State-tyranny, under the feet of 
the law, and to establish the liberty of their consciences, which 
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they had so long prayed for, in a public and legal toleration.” 
(Religious Herald, March 2, 1871.) 

Now when did the Toleration Act begin to operate in the 
Virginia colony? Some historians have thought that it began 
when Francis Mackemie obtained a license for a Presbyterian 
church in Accomac County, but the official records support the 
statement that there was an instance earlier by seven years than 
the Mackemie case. In fact it was only three years after the 
Toleration Act was passed in England, that another Presbyterian 
minister applied for and obtained, in the Norfolk County court, a 
license to preach at several stations on Elizabeth River. As fre- 
quent reference will be made in these pages to “taking the oath,” 
and subscribing to the “Articles of Religion,” this is a good place 
to give a copy of these official documents. 


1692 


According to Dr. William B. Sprague’s Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit, Vol. III, page 6, the records of Norfolk County 
contain this account of one of the earliest Presbyterian preachers 
in this country, Josias Mackie. With reference to this early 
preacher Dr. Sprague’s book gives the following statement and 
subjoins copies of the oath, etc. : 


“On the 22nd of June, 1692, the Rev. Josias Mackie appeared 
before two magistrates,—Thomas Butt and James Wilson,—and 
by formal oath, renounced all connection with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; and declared his approbation, according to law, for | 
the “Articles of Religion,’ with certain exceptions, as allowed 
in the case of Dissenters. The oaths, as preserved upon the 
County Records, are as follows: 


“T, Josias Mackie, do solemnly and sincerely, in the pres- 
ence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do believe 
that, in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, there is not any 
transsubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, at, or after, the consecration 
thereof, by any person whatsoever; and that the invocation 
or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of 
Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous; and I do solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do 
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make this Declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words read to me, as they are 
commonly understood by English Protestants, without any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and 
without any dispensation granted me, for this purpose, by 
the Pope, or any authority or person whatsoever, or without 
thinking that I am, or can be, acquitted before God or man, 
or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope or any person, or persons, or power whatsoever, 
should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it 


was null and void from the beginning. 
“Josias Mackie. 


“T do further, as a minister of the Gospel, declare my 
approbation of, and do subscribe unto, the Articles of Re- 
ligion mentioned in the statute made in the thirteenth year of 
Heewreien ot the later Queen Elizabeth; except the thirty- 
fourth, about the traditions of the church; the thirty-fifth, 
concerning homilies; the thirty-sixth, of consecration of 
bishops and ministers; and the words of the twentieth 
article, viz: the church hath power to decree rights and 
ceremonies, and impose. I say, I do here-by declare my ap- 
probation of, and subscribe, the aforesaid Articles of Relig- 
ion, excepting above, expressed by act of Parliament. 


Josias Mackie.” 


On the same day, Mackie took the oath of fidelity, and received 
permission to preach at certain places. This oath is as follows: 


“T do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful, 
bear true allegiance to their Majesties, King William and 
Queen Mary—so help me God. 


“IT do swear that I do from my heart, abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes, excommunicated or deprived by, on 
any authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed, or 
murthered by their subjects, or any whatsoever; and I do 
declare, that no foreign princes, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any power, jurisdiction, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spir- 
itual, within this realm—so help me God.” 
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1699 


In Dr. Sprague’s book, page 2, this account of another preacher, 
Francis Mackemie, may be found: 


“In October, 1699, Mr. Mackemie obtained a formal 
license to preach, agreeable to the requirements of the Toler- 
ation Act,—having previously received a certificate of his 
qualifications at Barbadoes. There is a tradition that, 
through the influence of some of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, he was arrested and carried to Williamsburg, 
to answer for the alleged irregularity of preaching without a 
license ; and that he made so favourable an impression on the 
Governor, that he immediately became his friend, and not 
only licensed his dwelling-house as a place of worship, but 
also gave him a general license to preach any where within 
the limits of the Colony.” 


These two instances of a license being granted to Presbyterian 
preachers are the earliest that this author has been able to find 
in the history of the colony. It will be noted that in the case of 
Josias Mackie the license was granted by the county court; but in 
that of Francis Mackemie the general court, or the Governor, is 
the grantor. Later on it will be seen that the county courts dis- 
claimed any authority to issue such licenses and made it obliga- 
tory upon those who desired concessions to make the long journey 
to Williamsburg the Capital, before they could be obtained. 


In addition to the long journey, they must first obtain the 
signatures of twenty signers requesting it, and two magistrates, 
and then be examined by a clergyman of the Established Church 
before the license would be granted. 


So stringent were the laws against dissenters and the supremacy 
of the Establishment so evident that Baptists were kept out of 
the Virginia colony for more than a hundred years after it was 
settled. Baptist churches were being organized north and south of 
Virginia during the seventeenth century; one at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1639, and one in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1682; but we have no account of such an organization within the 
bounds of the “Old Dominion” until the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. “The earliest account,” says the Baptist Encyclo- 
pedia (Cathcart), page 1186, “of any Baptist in Virginia is the 
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statement of Rev. Morgan Edwards, that in 1695, there were 
some Baptists in North Carolina who had gone from Virginia to 
escape the intolerance of the laws of the latter colony.”’ 


An English Quaker recorded in his journal (Journal of 
Thomas Story), that while on a visit to Virginia in the year 1699, 
“We had a meeting in York City at the home of one Thomas 
Bonger, a preacher among the General Baptists.” 


These fragmentary references to Baptists in Virginia in that 
early day are all that we could find. Persecution made Baptists 
shun publicity, and if there were those in Virginia who enter- 
tained such views, they must have regarded it but prudent to keep 
them views to themselves. ‘Still,’ says Dr. David Weston, 
“though overborne and suppressed for a hundred years, Baptist 
principles were secure in their own immortality, and were, even 
in Virginia, silently, unobtrusively, but effectively laying a foun- 
dation for subsequent glorious triumphs.” (Quoted in The Story 
of the Baptists in all Ages and Countries, by Rev. Richard B. 
Cook, D.D. (1886), on page 227, from Baptists and the National 
Centenary. ) 

While there may have been some Baptists throughout the colony 
prior to the eighteenth century they were evidently a “feeble 
folk Sand few, scattered here and there with no permanent 
abiding place, and with no organization whatsoever. But early 
in the eighteenth century the situation began to change, though 
for full fifty years the progress was slow, and all their combined 
efforts attracted but little attention. So inconspicuous were the 
few organizations that sprang up here and there during that time 
that they hardly attracted the attention of the historians suffi- 
ciently to cause them to record their names, much less to give 
any facts about them. 
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ChAT Rat 
1714 


First Baptist CHURCH IN VIRGINIA—AND OTHERS 


BURLEIGH 
Isle of Wight County 


The oldest and most authoritative reference that we have of 
a Baptist church in Virginia, is to be found in a letter from Rev. 
Isaac Backus, dated May 31st, 1803, and published in Semple’s 
History (1810), page 344, which is as follows: 


“A letter is now before me, written from Virginia, to 
elder Eyres of Newport, January 28th, 1742, by John Ham- 
erstley ; where it appears, that in consequence of letters from 
Virginia, Robert Nordin and Thomas White were ordained 
in London, in May, 1714; and soon sailed for Virginia. But 
White died by the way, and Nordin arrived in Virginia and 
gathered a Baptist church in Prince George county ; and held 
meetings there and in other places, until he died, December 
Ist, 1725, in a good old age. And on April 30th, 1727, the 
church ordained Richard Jones their elder, who continued 
to be their minister in 1742, the church had about forty 
members.” 


Perhaps the “other places” in which Robert Nordin held meet- 
ings included the counties of Isle of Wight and Surry, as brief 
references are found to a Baptist church in each of these counties 
in that early day. 


From A History of the Baptist Church in the Umted States, 
by Newman, page 230, this account is taken: 


“From the early years of the eighteenth century there were 
a number of scattered Baptists in Virginia, especially in Isle 
of Wight County. Some of these sent an earnest petition 
to the General Baptists of London for ministerial help. In 
response two ministers, Robert Nordin and Thomas White, 
were sent out in 1714. The latter died before reaching Vir- 
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ginia ; the former organized a church at Burleigh. It is pos- 
sible that this and other General Baptists churches had 
already been gathered before the arrival of Nordin.’ 


1724 


Robert Nordin and this church at Burleigh evidently exerted 
some influence over the inhabitants of Isle of Wight, for we are 
informed by Bishop Mead’s Old Churches and Families in Vir- 
gimia that the parson of that county complained about the Baptists 
in 1724. On pages 301 and 302 of the above named work this 
statement may be found: 


mlieinesycat 1724.7 7 * * the Rey. Alexander Vorbes was 
minister of the upper parish (Isle of Wight) and writes to 
the Bishop of London. He complains much of the Quakers, 
who annoyed him not a little ; somewhat of the Annabaptists 
who were then finding their. way in Virginia. * * * ” 


1729 


“In the year 1729, says Benedict’s History of the Baptists, 
Vol. II, page 24, “as appears by a letter sent by Rev. Paul Palmer, 
from North Carolina, to Rev. John Comer, of Newport, Rhode 
Island,’ there is another reference to this Burleigh church and 
her pastor, which is as follows: 


“There is a comely little church in the Isle of Wight 
county, of about thirty or forty members, the elder of which 
is one Richard Jones, a very sensible old gentleman, whom 
I have great love for. We see each other at every Yearly 
Meeting, and sometimes more often. There is another church 
in Surry county, where my brother Jones lives, I suppose 
of about thirty more.” 


Newman’s A History of the Baptist Church in the Umted 
States, page 230, states that: 


“Before 1729 there was a church in Surry County, in 
close affiliation, it would seem, with that at Burleigh.” 


From these brief notices it would appear that there was a 
Baptist church in each of these three counties south of the James 
River—Prince George, Surry and Isle of Wight—early in the 
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eighteenth century. How long the churches in Prince George and 
Surry continued in existence we do not know, but Benedict’s 
A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America 
GIS12)onV oly pase tcays. 

“The one in the Isle of Wight, we have good reason to 
believe continued on the ground where it was established 
between forty and fifty years, when, according to Morgan 
Edward’s account, it was broken up, partly by sickness, and 
partly by the removal of families from hence to North 
Carolina, where they gained many proselytes, and in ten 
years became sixteen churches.” 


If we accept the “fifty years” it would bring this church up to 
the year 1764, or, within the period of time when the Baptists 
were being bitterly persecuted. But out of that dark cloud of 
persecution, as Dr. Howell so beautifully says: 


“Church after church noiselessly arose like the shining out 
of the stars of evening, and sparkled like gems in the Amer- 
ican firmament, which they were destined ere long to fill 
with radiance and beauty.” (Quoted in Cook’s The Story 


of Baptists, p. 277.) 


We have no positive information about this church, Burleigh, 
after 1756, but their pastor, Richard Jones, lived until the year 
1762, the year his will was probated in Isle of Wight County. 


1742 


In passing it may not be out of place to mention the case of a 
Presbyterian minister who was arrested for preaching without a 
license. The account is found in Sprague’s Annals of the Amer- 
wcan Pulpit (1859), page 93: 


“It was late in the year of 1742, when this preacher, Rev. 
William Robinson, was sent into the Valley of Virginia and 
North Carolina on a missionary tour. ‘Soon after entering 
Virginia,’ says Mr. Sprague, ‘he was seized, near Win- 
chester, by the Sheriff of Orange County and required to go 
to Williamsburg, to answer to the Governor for preaching 
without a license. Before he had proceeded far, however, 
the Sheriff finding that he was evidently a sensible and well- 
disposed man, released him to pursue his mission un- 
molested’.”’ 
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About this time there was a growing dissatisfaction with the 
character of the preaching in parish churches and many dis- 
senters were beginning to absent themselves from the Established 
Church. In some instances those who were more religiously 
inclined would meet together and hear a sermon read by one of 
their own number. This was true as far as the Baptists were 
concerned in Culpeper, Stafford, and Amelia counties, and per- 
haps in many other counties of which we have no record. 


Other groups besides those of the Baptist persuasion were 
following the same general coursé. At first these dissenters met 
in private homes, then later in some instances houses were built 
and used for this purpose; but, observe, these buildings were not 
called churches, not even meeting-houses, but reading houses. 
At length their absence from the parish churches was noted, grand 
jury presentments followed and fines were meted out with a 
lavish hand. An interesting story of one of these “reading” 
eroups comes to us from’ Hanover County, and has to do with a 
group which was not certain as to their belief and did not even 
know by what name to call themselves. It is found in Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Foote, D.D., Sketches of Virgima,, Historical and 
Biographical (1850), pages 121-125. In abbreviated form his 
account is as follows, and is the testimony of two men—Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Morris: 


‘Mr. Morris’s account commences with the statement that 
Mr. Whitfield preached in Williamsburg in the year 1740, 
“But we being sixty miles distant from Williamsburg, he 
left the colony before we had an opportunity of hearing him. 
But, in the year 1743, a young gentleman from Scotland had 
got a book of his sermons preached in Glasgow, taken from 
his mouth, in short hand, which after I had read with great 
benefit, I invited my neighbors to come and hear it. * * * A 
considerable number met to hear these sermons every Sab- 
bath, and frequently on week days. * * * 

“My-,dwelling house was at length too small to contain the 
people, whereupon we determined to build a meeting house 
merely for reading. And having never been used to social 
prayer, none of us durst attempt it.” 
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“Mr. Hunt’s narrative says—And now their numbers 
became too large for any private house to contain them, 
another step is taken,—they build first one, and then another 
of what they called reading houses. Hence the number of 
attendants and the force of divine influence much increased.’ 


x * x x x * x 
“The phrase Morris's Reading House has come down to 


us, by tradition, as connected inseparably with the rise of 
Presbyterians in Hanover; it was applied first to the house 


-on Mr. Morris’s land, and then to another and another as 


they were erected to accomodate the people. The assemblies 
held regularly in these houses, together with the desertion of 
the parish churches rendered these gentlemen peculiarly 
obnoxious to the laws of the colony ; and as the new opinions 
gained adherents in Hanover, it was urged that indulgence 
but encouraged the evil, and the strong arm of the law was 
invoked. ‘Our absenting ourselves from the church’—says 
Mr. Morris,—‘contrary as was alleged to the laws of the 
land, was taken notice of, and we were called upon by the 
court to assign our reasons for it, and to declare what 
denomination we were of. Mr. Hunt says—‘They were no 
longer considered as individual delinquents whose obstinacy 
might be sufficiently punished by the civil magistrate ; but as 
a malignant cabal, that required the interposition of the 
executive. They were accordingly cited to appear before the 
Governor and Council. The exaction of frequent fines for 
non attendance at church they bore, with patience and forti- 
tude, for the sake of a good conscience; but to be charged 
with a crime, of the nature and extent and penalty of which 
they had but indistinct conceptions, spread a gloom over 
their minds, and filled them with anxious forebodings more 
easily conceived than described. They were certainly and 
obviously a religious society, separate and distinct from the 
only one, the established church, which either the govern- 
ment or the people knew in the country, and yet they were 
without a name.’ 


K *k K K K * *K 


“At last they were required to appear at Williamsburg, 
and to declare their creed and name before the Governor and 
Council, who assumed the entire control of matters pertain- 
ing to dissenters. 
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“Mr. Morris says—in reference to the visit—‘as we know 
but little of any denomination of dissenters, except Quakers, 
we were at a loss what name to assume. At length recollect- 
ing that Luther was a noted Reformer, and that his book had 
been of special service to us, we declared ourselves Luther- 
ans. It does not appear that this plea exempted them from 
fines, for absence from church, while it shielded them from 
persecution as disturbers of the public peace. Mr. Hunt, in 
his narrative, gives an interesting account of a visit made, 
by his father and some other gentlemen, to Williamsburg, 
to have an interview with the Governor and Council. He 
tells us that one of the company, travelling alone, was over- 
taken and detained, by a violent storm, at the house of a 
poor man on the road. He interested himself 1n looking over 
an old volume, which he found upon a shelf covered with 
dust. Upon perusing it he was amazed to find his own senti- 
ments, as far as he had formed any on religious things, 
drawn out in appropriate language; and as far as he read, 
the whole summary met his approbation. Offering to pur- 
chase the book, the owner gave it to him. In Williamsburg, 
he examined the old book again, in company with his 
friends; they all agreed that it expressed their views on the 
doctrines of religion. When they appeared before the Gov- 
ernor they presented this old volume as their creed. Gov- 
ernor Gooch, himself of Scotch origin and education, upon 
looking at the volume, pronounced the men Presbyterians, 
as the book was the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; and that they were not only tolerated 
but acknowledged as a part of the established church of the 
realm. Mr. Hunt thought, and used to tell the circumstance 
with great earnestness, that a violent thunder storm shaking 
the house and wrapping all in sheets of fire, had a softening 
influence on the minds of the Governor and Council, inclin- 
ing them to deal gently with their fellow men. When the 
storm abated, the men were dismissed with a gentle caution 
from the Governor not to excite any disturbance in his 
majesty’s colony, nor by any irregularities disturb the good 
order of society in their parish.” 


The same story in condensed form is found in Thos. Cary 
Johnson’s Virginia Presbyterianism and Religious Liberty in 
Colonial Times (1907), page 30. 
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1743 


MILL CREEK 


Transformed Oct. 20, 1752, into a Particular 
Baptist Church 


In following up the history of these early churches, the scene 
now shifts from the south-eastern portion of the State to the 
northern part. Semple’s History (1810), page 288, states that : 


“In 1743, Edward Hays and Thomas Yates, members of 
a Baptist congregation in Maryland, moved with a company, 
and settled on Opeckon, in Berkley county, Virginia. Their 
minister, Mr. Henry Loveall, soon followed them. His 
preaching was attended with success, and in a short time 
he baptized fifteen persons. They continued their church 
state until 1751. 


Benedict’s History, Vol. ll, pages 26 and 27, gives some addi- 
tional information with reference to this old church, as follows: 


“The church on Opeckon creek appears to have been the 
oldest of the three, and was gathered and renovated in the 
following manner. In the year 1743, a number of the mem- 
bers of the General Baptist church at Chestnut Ridge, in 
Maryland, removed to Virginia, and settled in this place; the 
most noted of. whom were Edward Hays and Thomas Yates. 
Soon after their removal, their minister, Henry Loveall, 
followed them, and baptized about fifteen persons, whom he 
formed into a church on the Arminian plan. Mr. Loveall, 
becoming licentious in his life, was turned out of the church, 
and returned to Maryland; and the church was broken up, 
or rather transformed into a church of Particular Baptists, 
in 1751,* by the advice and assistance of Messrs. James 
Miller, David Thomas, and John Gano, who was, at that 
time, very young. Mr. Miller had visited this church in 
some of his former journies, and had been instrumental 
of much good among them; and when they, in their troubles 
occasioned by Loveall’s misconduct, petitioned the Philadel- 
phia Association for some assistance, he and Mr. Thomas 


* Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, 1707-1807, p. 93, says: 
“Octyzorni7525° 
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were appointed by the Association for the purpose. Mr. 
Gano, though not appointed, chose to accompany them. The 
account of this transaction is thus given by Mr. Gano: 
“We examined them, and found that they were not a regular 
church. We then examined those who offered themselves 
for the purpose, and those who gave us satisfaction, we 
received, and constituted a new church. Out of the whole 
who offered themselves, there were only three received. 
Some openly declared, they knew they could not give an 
account of experiencing a work of grace, and therefore 
need not offer. Others stood ready to offer, if a church was 
formed. The three before-mentioned were constituted, and 
six more were baptized and joined them. After meeting 
ended, a number of old members went aside and sent for me. 
They expressed their deplorable state, and asked me if I 
would meet with them that evening, and try to instruct 
them. They were afraid the ministers blamed them. They 
had been misled, but it was not their fault, and they hoped 
I would pity them. I told them I would with all my 
heart, and endeavored to remove their suspicion of the 
ministers. They met, and I spoke to them from these 
words, “They, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submutted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” I 
hope I was assisted to speak to them in an impressive man- 
ner; and they to hear, at least some of them, so as to live. 
They afterwards professed, and became zealous members, 
and remained so, I believe, until their deaths’.”’ 


Elder Shubal Stearns, who became a Baptist in 1751, at Tol- 
land, Connecticut, after having been for six years a minister 
among the New Lights, as the converted Congregational com- 
munities were called, felt the Spirit of God urging him to a greater 
and more extended work. 


Incited by his impressions, in the year 1754, he and a 
few of his members took their leave of New England. They 
halted first at Opeckon, in Berkeley county, Virginia, where 
he found a Baptist church under the care of Elder Samuel 
Heaton, who met him kindly. Elder Heaton seems to have 
been their pastor after they were “renovated” in 1751, and 
continued in that capacity until 1754. 
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It was in this latter year that Shubal Stearns arrived 
from New England. Here, Elder Stearns met his brother- 
in-law, Rev. Daniel Marshall, just returned from his mission 
among the Indians, and who after his arrival had become a 
Baptist. 

In 1754 Elder Samuel Heaton removed to Konolowa, 
Pennsylvania, and was succeeded by Elder John Garrard, 
who is supposed to have been a native of Pennsylvania, and 
who became the most distinguished pastor the Muill-creek, 
or Opeckon church, had hitherto enjoyed. This church 
united with the Philadelphia Association, soon after its 
renovation in 1751. 

They became very warm and animated in their religious 
experiences, and more particularly so, after Mr. Marshall 
and the zealous Separates came amongst them; and they soon 
went to such lengths in their New Light career, that some of 
the less engaged members lodged a complaint against them 
in the Association to which they belonged. Mr. Miller was 
again sent for the purpose of adjusting their difficulties. 
When he came, he was highly delighted with the exercises, 
joined them cordially, and said, if he had such warm-hearted 
christians in his church, he would not take gold for them. 
He charged those who had complained, rather to nourish 
than complain of such gifts. The work of God revived 
among them, and considerable additions were made to the 
church. 

The country, in which they had settled, was but thinly 
inhabited, and was subject to the inroads of the Indians. 
Some of these savage eruptions took place not long after 
Mr. Garrard had settled among them; in consequence of 
which, he and many of the church removed below the Blue 
Ridge, and resided for some time in Loudon county, on 
Ketockton creek. 

Mill-creek seems to have been revived, or reinstated after 
the Indian eruption in 1757. Mr. Garrard moved back to 
Berkeley county, and again took charge of the church. He 
was the pastor of Mill-creek in 1766, when the Ketockton 
Association was organized and met in their first meeting at 
the Ketockton church. Mr. Garrard continued to be their 
pastor until his death, the date of which is unknown, and 
was succeeded by Elder David Thomas, about the year 1788. 
(Quoted in part from both Benedict’s and Semple’s 
histories. ) 
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On Sunday, July 6, 1743, Rev. William Robinson preached for 
the people in Hanover County, and it was “‘the first sermon from 
a Presbyterian minister ever heard in Hanover County.” He 
laboured publicly and privately for four days and was then “‘con- 
strained to take his departure in order to meet other engagements ; 
and besides, it began to be rumored that measures were about to 
be taken to arrest him as an itinerant.”’ (Sprague’s Annals of the 
Amencan Pulpit, Vol. ILI, p. 94.) 


This is the same man who was arrested the year before near 
Winchester, by the Sheriff of Orange County, who started off 
with him for the Colonial Capital, Williamsburg, but released him 
before they had gone very far. 


1745 


iet7as al incident occurred in James City Parish which 
aroused the ire of the Governor and of the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment to a high pitch, and no doubt made the way of the 
dissenter much harder. This episode took place at a man’s house 
whose name was Joshua Morris. Now Joshua Morris, with his 
brother, John Morris, had withdrawn from the Established 
Church, and being a “dissenter” was therefore willing to permit 
a Presbyterian preacher, by the name of John Roan, to preach in 
his house. This Mr. Roan was “bold, energetic, earnest, but had 
less of caution and prudence than the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, required. He inveighed against the clerg 
of the Established Church with great freedom, charging them not 
only with neglect of their official duties, but with gross moral 
delinquencies. His offensive statements and scathing satire quick- 
ly attracted the attention of the parish clergy and their friends; 
and they resolved that he should no longer be tolerated. Affidavits 
were laid before Governor Gooch, representing that this man was 
not only earnestly engaged at proselytism, but had actually been 
guilty of blasphemy. The matter came before the Grand Jury; 
and, after the Governor had delivered a vehement charge, they 
agreed to “present John Roan for reflecting upon and vilifying 
the Established Religion, in divers sermons, preached at the house 
of Joshua Morris in James City Parish, on the 7th, 8th, and gth 
of January, before a numerous audience unlawfully assembled.” 
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Mr. Roan returned to Pennsylvania, before the meeting of the 
Court at which this charge was given. The charge was published, 
and an order forbidding any meetings of ‘“Moravians, Muggle- 
tonians, and New Lights,’ was issued. The people of Hanover 
laid the case before the Synod of New York in May, 1745; and 
the Synod sent, by the hands of Messrs. Gilbert Tennent and 
Samuel Finley, an address to the Governor. These gentlemen 
were very graciously received by His Excellency, who readily 
granted them liberty to preach at Hanover. Before their arrival, 
the individual who had been chiefly instrumental in inflaming the 
government against Mr. Roan, and who was believed to have done 
it at the expense of perjuring himself, had fled never to return. 
The trial came on, on the 19th of October; but the six cited by 
the Attorney General, fully proved that he had uttered none of 
the expressions imputed to him, and the indictment was dropped.” 
(Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. Ill, pp. 129, 
130. ) 


It is believed that this Joshua Morris, at whose home Mr. Roan 
preached this series of sermons, was the uncle of the Joshua 
Morris who founded the First Baptist Church, in Richmond. The 
first named Joshua Morris and his brother John had withdrawn 
from the Established Church, and being “‘dissenters’’ were will- 
ing to permit preaching in their homes by clergymen who did not 
belong to the Established Church. This was considered a heinous 
crime at that period of Virginia history—‘‘a breach of the peace” 
and ‘“‘contrary to law.”’ Baptists in a few years would be arrested, 
fined, and imprisoned, not only for permitting an audience to 
assemble in their homes for preaching, but for even allowing one 
man to pray in a home. 

In The History of Virgima, by T. S. Arthun and W. H». Car- 
penter (1852), pp. 228-229, there is a statement which may refer 
more particularly to the incident given above in connection with 
Mr. Roan, but it is applicable to the general situation in Virginia 
at that time. This statement follows: 


“The attachment of the Virginians to the doctrines of 
the Church of England had frequently rendered them intol- 
erant of the religious tenets of others. Even the mild, gen- 
tlemanly, and exemplary Gooch, was not free from this 
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narrow spirit. In his address to the grand jury in April 
1745, he recommended to their attention certain false 
teachers lately crept into the province, who, without order or 
license, or producing any testimony of their education, or 
sect, had ‘led the innocent and ignorant people into all kinds 
of delusion.’ How far the presentments of the grand jury 
conformed to the spirit of his address has not been ascer- 
tained; but that the worthy, though prejudiced governor, 
expressed the sentiments of a great majority of the Vir- 
ginians of that day, there does not exist the shadow of a 
doubt.” 


1747 


Attention has already been called to the indictment of a Presby- 
terian minister in 1745, and what became of it. Just two years 
after this incident, in 1747, another Presbyterian preacher, Rev. 
Samuel Davies, one of the most godly and eminent men of his 
day, arrived in Williamsburg, in April, and “petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court for a license to officiate at four different places of 
worship in and about Hanover. The petition was granted, chiefly 
through the influence of the Governor ; though, at that time there 
were pending several civil suits against Dissenting ministers, for 
holding religious worship in a manner not recognized by the law 
of the Province.” (Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, 
Vowel pp. 140, 141: ) 


This case is mentioned to show that as early as 1747 there were 
“several civil suits’ pending in the Virginia courts against Dis- 
senting ministers; and also to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Davies's petition was granted “‘chiefly through the influence of 
the Governor.” 


Wea 


Rev. Robert Rose, Rector of Parishes in Essex County, who 
afterwards moved to Nelson County, is said to have been a prom- 
inent man in church and civil affairs of his day. He died in 1751. 
In his frequent visits between Essex and Nelson he had to pass 
through Stafford, Spotsylvania, Louisa, Orange, Albemarle, and 
Culpeper counties. Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and Families of 
Virginia, Vol. 1, page 399, contains this bit of information, which 
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may prove the scarcity of Baptists in that section, at that time, 
or it may mean that the Rector mentioned this case simply to 
show how he met and reproved the “ignorant” Baptist : 


“Only once does he mention meeting with a Baptist,—an 
ignorant ploughman,—who tried to get him into a contro- 
versy about election and reprobation, and to whom the only 
advice he gave was, as he says, that of John the Baptist, that 
every man attend to his own business. The Baptists were 
then making considerable progress in Virginia, and I have 
no idea that Mr. Rose or any of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church of that day were calculated to oppose them success- 
fully.” 


KETOCTON OR KETOCTIN 
October (SE E7 SE 


The inroads of the Indians that interrupted the work on Opec- 
kon creek causing John Garrard and many of the church to move 
below the Blue Ridge, and reside for some time in Loudon 
County, on Ketocton creek, proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
Semple’s History (1810), page 290, has this to say about Mr. 
Garrard: 


“He was not, while there, forgetful of his duty, but 
labored night and day for the instruction and salvation of 
sinners. God turned the hearts of many, who believing, were 
baptized.” 


Benedict’s History, Vol. II, page 28, gives additional details: 


“This evil was overruled for good, for by the labours of 
Mr. Garrard in his new residence, to which, by the bar- 
barous intruders, he was obliged to repair, many were 
brought to a knowledge of salvation, and a church formed, 
which was called Ketockton, in 1756,* and Mr. Gerrard 
became their pastor.” 


When Mr. Gerrard returned to Opeckon, or Mill Creek, the 
care of the Ketocton church fell to Elder John Marks. “This,” 


* The Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, 1707-1807, p. 93. 
gives the date “1751” instead of 1756. 
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says a footnote in Beale’s revision of Semple’s History (1894), 
page 394, “is the oldest church of the Baptist denomination in 
Virginia still existent. * * * The name since 1886 has been written 
Ketoctin.’’* 


L750 
SMITHS AND LINVILLE’S CREEK 


August 6, 1756 


The scene for the next Baptist church of that early day shifts 
from the northern part of the State to the north-western, Rock- 
ingham County. Semple’s History (1810), page 290, gives its 
origin as follows: 


“The Smith’s and Linville’s Creek church was constituted 
August 6th, 1756, under the pastoral care of John Alderson, 
sen. There had been some Baptists living in this place for 
about eleven years previous to the constitution of the church. 
These were probably a party of private members from some 
churches in the Philadelphia Association; or perhaps some 
of them from New England: for it 1s stated that John Har- 
rison wishing to be baptized, went as far as Oyster bay in 
Massachusetts, to obtain that ordinance. As there were 
Baptist churches and ministers much nearer, the presump- 
tion is, that he had been led to that measure in consideration 
of some, if not all, of the Baptists of his neighborhood 
having come from thence.” 


Benedict’s History, page 28, agrees with Dr. Semple, that Mr. 
Harrison went to “Oyster bay’ to receive the ordinance of 
baptism, but locates the bay “on Long Island, in the State of 
New York,” instead of Massachusetts. 


*TIn an article in the Religious Herald, July 23, 1925, p. 3, by Dr. Powhatan 
W. James, on the ‘“Ketoctin” church, he says in part: “The word ‘Ketoctin’ 
means ‘The Ancient Wooded Hill.’ From that day to the present time this 
church has had continuous services—monthly or oftener. Ketoctin has built 
four houses of worship. The first was a log cabin built in 1756. The second 
was a larger log house built in 1780. The third was a stone structure, begun 
in 1800 and completed in 1815. The present splendid brick building was erected 
in 1854 and is in a fine state of preservation. The stone from the third church 
was used to build the walls around the large cemetery at the rear of the present 
building.” 
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Semple’s History, page 290, further explains the situation at 
Smith’s and Linville’s creek church, prior to its organization, by 
saying that: 


“During the eleven years from the time the Baptists first 
came to this neighborhood, until the constitution of the 
church, they were visited by several preachers from the 
northern states, among whom were Mr. Samuel Eaton, Ben- 
jamin Griffith, John Gano, and John Alderson; the latter 
of whom afterwards settled among them and became their 
pastor.”’ 


In several footnotes in Beale’s revision of Semple’s History, 
page 378, he explains that Elder Benjamin Griffith was pastor of 
the Montgomery church, in Bucks County, Pa., at the time of his 
visit to Rockingham County; Elder John Gano had just closed a 
brief pastorate at Scotch Plains, N. J.; and Elder John Alderson 
was then living in Germantown, Pa. Elder John Alderson re- 
moved from Germantown in the year 1755, and settled in Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, where in twelve months’ time he con- 
stituted, on August 6,'1756; the Smith’svand Linville cmeneers 
church. He remained their pastor for about sixteen years, when 
he moved to Botetourt County. 

In TYaylor’s biographical sketch of John Alderson, Jr., it is 
stated on page 157: 


“His father having about this time removed to Botetourt 
County, he was ordained and took charge of the Lynville 
Greeki Chitrcli = @ctobetaei 7752 


We have referred briefly to some of the early Baptist churches 
in Virginia as having sprung up in various sections of the State. 
They did not follow any regular order, or light their candles 
from those nearest to them, but sprang up here and there, like 
mushrooms in unexpected and out of the way places. They seem 
to have originated from independent and different sources, and 
had no connection with or relation to each other. First, there 
were the churches in Prince George, Surry and Isle of Wight— 
Burleigh, 1714. The next was in Berkeley County (Mill-creek, 
1743); then Loudon County (Ketocton, 1751); and eventually 
Rockingham County (Smith’s and Linville’s Creek, 1756). 
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These were among the early churches established in Virginia, 
but strange as it may seem we are not indebted to any one, or even 
all of them combined, for the very rapid rise and spread of Baptist 
doctrines throughout Virginia; but we must look to another State, 
North Carolina. It was from a church in this state that the early 
preachers came pouring into Virginia and proclaiming Baptist 
doctrines. We have already mentioned the visit of Elder Shubal 
Stearns, to the Opeckon, or Mill-creek church, in Berkeley Coun- 
ty, Virginia, when he first came from New England in 1754. 
After halting here, he and his brother-in-law, Elder Daniel Mar- 
shall, “joined companies and settled for awhile on Cacapon in 
Hampshire county, about 30 miles from Winchester. Here not 
meeting with his expected success, he felt restless. Some of his 
friends having moved to North Carolina, he received letters from 
these, informing him, that preaching was greatly desired by the 
people of that country: That in some instances they had ridden 
40 miles to hear one sermon. He and his party once more got 
under way, and travelling about 200 miles came to Sandy Creek, 
in Guilford county, N. 
Garolina. ere he 
took up his permanent 
residence. Soon after 
his arrival, viz. Nov. 
gei7 55, ne. and.his 
companions, to the 
number of 16, were 
constituted into a 
church called *Sandy 
Creek, and to which 
Mr. Stearns was ap- 


SANDY CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH 
pointed pastor.” (Sem- IN NortH CAROLINA 
ple’s History (1810), — This old building, if not the original of this 


church, is still standing a distance of several 
page 3.) miles from Ashboro, N. C. 


* Sandy Creek church soon increased from 16 souls (eight men and their 
wives), to 606 members. But seventeen years later, because of provincial 
troubles, the number was reduced to 14 souls. 
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1757 
First Yearly Meeting 


We must return for a moment, to the first Baptist churches in 
Virginia, and note their activities, before following the workers 
sent out from Sandy Creek. 


“@n_the‘second: Sunday an’ June, 1757, the = Miill-creere 
Ketocton, and Smith’s and Linville’s Creek churches, held 
their first yearly meeting at the meeting house of the last 
named church.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 290.) 

“The three churches above named became members of the 
Philadelphia Association soon after their constitution, and 
so continued until they formed an independent association. 
Previous to this however, they met in an annual or yearly 
meeting, alternately at the three meeting houses. In the 
yearly meetings, preaching was kept up for several days, 
ministers from distant parts attended, and consultations 
were holden respecting the propagation of the gospel, as well 
as advice offered for the good government of the infant 
churches. These meetings greatly accelerated the spread of 
the gospel, and also ripened the churches for a separate 
association,” ~ (Semple s-Hustory (1810), p. 201s) 


These three churches came into existence at an opportune time, 
for there was a growing dissatisfaction with the Establishment. 
Frank L. Hawks, in his Contributions to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the United States (1836), page 120, was writing about 
the situation that existed in 1757, when he said: 


“There was growing up in men’s minds a gradual alien- 
ation from the church, because it was identified with those 
who were suspected of being more anxious to enrich them- 
selves than to benefit the souls of others, and men began to 
admit the suspicion that the establishment was proving a 
burden instead of a blessing.” : 


1759 
The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, A.M., Vicar of Greenwich, Eng- 


land, paid a visit to Virginia in the year 1759, and an account of 
his travels was published in London in 1775. The Historical 
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Register for 1852, reprinted this account, and on page 83, Mr. 
Burnaby has this to say about the situation in Virginia’ 


“The established religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land; and there are very few Dissenters of any denomination 
in this province. There are at present between sixty and 
seventy clergymen: men in general of sober and exemplary 
lives. They have each a glebe of two or three hundred acres 
of land, a house, and a salary established by law of 16,000 
weight of tobacco, with an allowance of 1700 more for 
shrinkage. This is delivered to them in hogsheads ready 
packed for exportation, at the most convenient warehouse.” 


It is interesting to see ourselves as others see us, but do not 
overlook the fact that men usually see what they are looking for. 
This clergyman saw many Rectors, but very few dissenters. 
However the latter were multiplying rapidly and soon would make 
themselves felt in the province. His visit was on the verge of an 
era that was marked by the addition of Baptist churches, both in 
the northern and southern parts of the colony. The next year, 
1760, witnessed the organization of a church that was destined 
to be the mother church of many Baptist churches for miles 
around. 
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CEA ALE RG iu 
1760-1765 


EARLY Lasours oF Davin THOMAS, SAMUEL HaArRISs 
AND JAMES REED 


DAN RIVER 
Constituted 4th Friday in August, 1760 


“In the parts of Virginia, adjacent to the Sandy Creek church 
in North Carolina, the gospel had been quickly carried by Daniel 
Marshall. He had baptized several in some of his first visits. 
Among them was Dutton Lane, who shortly after his baptism 
began to preach—a revival succeeded, and Mr. Marshall at one 
time baptized 42 persons. In August 1760, a church was con- 
stituted under the pastoral care of Rev. Dutton Lane. This was 
the first Separate Baptist Church in Virginia, and, in some sense, 
the mother of all the rest. The church prospered under the min- 
istry of Mr. Lane, aided by the occasional visits of Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Stearns. They endured much persecution, but God 
prospered them, and delivered them out of the hands of all their 
enemies:” (| (Semples Hisio7yutie10)) pave se) 


This church, Dan River, was so called from a branch of the 
Roanoke river near which the meeting house was subsequently 
built, on land given by Nicholas Perkins, in the county of Pitt- 
sylvania, during the year 1767. The pastor, Dutton Lane, had 
five different stations and five assistants, at the time Morgan 
Edwards gathered his notes in 1772. One of these assistant 
pastors was Richard Elkins. On page 9 of Morgan Edwards’ 
manuscript Notes, he gives the following as one of the remarkable 
things that, happened in connection with the Dan River church; 
which, he says, was constituted “Aug. 4th frid. 1760 by means 
of Rev. mess. Mulkey and Marshall:” 


RicHarp ELKINS 
Persecutors Frightened by a Strong Glare of Light, 
and They Returned Home 
“James Roberts was going to Col. Gorden for a warrant 
in 1769 against Rich. Elkins. As Roberts and another were 
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travelling for the warrant in the night a strong glare of light 
shone about them in so much that the horses squatted on the 
ground; and was succeeded by such thick darkness that they 
could not see any thing. Roberts concluded it was a warning 
to him and thence forth ceased to be an opposer.” 


Morgan Edwards’ Volumes, page 18, gives this event in fuller 
detail which we also include in these sketches: 


“Great opposition of magistrates and mobs rose as this 
church rose into being, till the following event abated its 
fury—One James Roberts had been a grievous thorn in 
their side; but finding his party insufficient in the mobbing 
way, he, and another, went to Col. Gardner for authority 
to seize some of the principal men among them; as they were 
going, the night came on, a strong glare of light shone round 
them on a sudden, in so much that the horses fell squat on 
the ground as hares are want to do; this glare was succeeded 
by such thick darkness that they could no more see anything 
than if they had been blind; in this situation they continued 
for some time, so astonished that they spake not a word one 
to another; neither did the horses stir till the riders began 
to recover sight: Then they returned, without speaking a 
word till they reached home: both Roberts and his com- 
panion agreed that this strange event was a warning to 
them; and those who heard of it were of the same mind; 
which procured quietness to the poor Baptists.” 


Fristoe’s History, page 85, bears this testimony with reference 
to the situation here in Virginia during this era of persecution: 


“It was evident that a tremor sometimes took hold of 
those opposers, lest they should be found fighting against 
God—and where such distress has taken hold in the breast 
of a persecutor, he has declined touching God’s anointed, or 
doing his prophet farther harm.” 


Semple states that the Baptists in the neighborhood of Dan 
River church ‘endured much persecution,” but the above incident 
with reference to James Roberts and the following concerning 
Dutton Lane have come down to us. We have no doubt there 
were many other efforts to thwart their activities, but the records 
have not been preserved. The pastor of this church was once on 
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a missionary tour, when the magistrate of the county ordered 
him never to come there again to preach: 


“Mr. Lane was once preaching at a place called Meherrin, 
in Lunenburg County, where a Mr. Joseph Williams, a 
magistrate, charged him, before the whole congregation, 
not to come there to preach again. Mr. Lane mildly replied, 
that as there were many other places where he could preach 
without interruption, he did not know that he should come 
there again shortly. After wishing peace to the rest of the 
company, he gravely addressed Mr. Williams, and _ said, 
“Little, sir, as you now think it, my impressions tell me 
that you will become a Baptist, a warm espouser of that 
cause which you now persecute.”’ This prediction came to 
pass; for, in about twelve years, Williams embraced religion, 
was baptized, and became a zealous member and useful 
deacon in the church that was afterwards formed at that 
place.” (Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Mimsters, First Series 
CL SOOy ae at 303) 


“Having now constituted several churches, and there being 
some others that exercised the rights of churches, tho’ not formal- 
ly organized, Mr. Stearns conceived that an association composed 
of delegates from all these, would have a tendency to impart 
stability, regularity, and uniformity to the whole. For this pru- 
dent purpose, he visited each church and congregation, and 
explaining the contemplated plan, induced them all to send dele- 
gates to his meeting house the ensuing January, which was in 
the*year. 1760; “|Coempleis sa 151079). LOLO ) aos) 


They met accordingly in January, and again in July of the same 
year, the list of churches at both meetings being as follows: 


Saticiye Greek asa is ee we cee rene gers Elder Shubal Stearns 
Deep Rivett.< yae er oes Nathaniel Powel (a brother ) 
DDoS Cree ee We tate ec eee een Elder Daniel Marshall 
eittle Rivers ese ™ a0 eee Joseph Breed (a brother ) 
NetiS Rivers xicages hts cone. oe. eee Ezekiel Hunter 
Black i River. ae gee Wates adie ie a) eer metes John Newton 
Danciktiver Pitts vanian@ iy .\ ae Elder Samuel Harris 
LunenbureyG tye Va 25.0 es oe ee William Murphy 


(Semple’s History (1810), p. 43.) 
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Morgan Edwards in speaking of Dan River’s first pastor, 
Dutton Lane, has preserved the following facts about him: 


“Mr. Lane is no scholar; but having naturally a robust 
constitution, a strong voice, with the addition of zeal and 
vehemence, his ministry has been attended with surprising 
effects. His own father was so violent an opposer of the 
Baptists that he beat his wife for going to hear them, and 
pursued his own son Dutton with an intention to slay him; 
he also went a great way to fetch a clergyman of the 
church of England to oppose their ministry; but after all, 
was forced to submit, and was baptized by the son whom 
he would have slain. 

“One Wm. Cocker had conceived such a malignity against 
the Baptists that he was wont to say ‘He had rather go to 
hell than to heaven it going to the latter required his being a 
baptist’; but coming accidently to hear Dutton Lane this 
same malignant fell to the ground roaring, ‘Lord have mercy 
upon me! J ama gone man! What shall I do to be saved ?’ 
In this manner went he on for an hour; and now he 1s a 
humble & pious baptist.’ (Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, 


Peet 0) 


Frequent reference will be made in these sketches to the infor- 
mation gathered by Morgan Edwards in Maryland, Virginia and 
the Carolinas, between the years 1770-1772, and recorded in 
note books—one for each province. These notebooks were later 
expanded into what he called Volumes. In the following pages 
the words Notes and Volumes will be used to designate the source 
and authority for the given information. Mr. Edwards original 
manuscript of Notes on Virgima, is now in the library of the 
American Baptist Historical Society, at Chester, Pennsylvania. 
His Volume on Virginia is now in the possession of Mr. Alester 
G. Furman, of Greenville, South Carolina, and a “copy” is on file 
in the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, at University of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The Roanoke Religious Correspondent, or Monthly Evangeli- 
cal Visitant, published at Milton, N. C., December, 1825, Vol. II, 
No. 12, page 181, states that: 


“In the year 1760, from the most authentic accounts, 
Baptists of every order in Virginia amounted to 5 churches, 
5 ordained ministers, 2 licensed preachers, and about 500 
members.” 
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From the following quotations it may be seen how the early 
Baptists were regarded by some of the inhabitants: 


“We come now to give a narrative of the treatment the 
baptists met with from their neighbors and countrymen at 
their first rise among us and for a considerable time after 
and some instances to the present time, they were stigma- 
tized with every name that malice could invent—the general 
term of reproach with which the preachers and_ baptist 
people were clothed, was that of new-light.” 

“ x * xk x k : 


“The new-lights were charged with being disturbers of 
the peace, that they had occasioned uneasiness and disqui- 
etude in the minds of the people, when there was no 
necessity for it, and that such a people ought to be treated 
with contempt, ridicule and disgrace.” 


> K * * *K K *K 


“The cant word was, they are an ignorant illiterate set— 
and of the poor and contemptible class of the people.” 


2K 2k > ** > *K > 


“They were charged with design—the vain supposition 
was that if the baptists could succeed, and have a large 
increase of converts to their party—when once they sup- 
posed themselves sufficiently strong, that they would fall on 
their fellow subjects, massacre the inhabitants and take. 
possession of the country.” (From the History of the Ketoc- 
ton Baptist Association (1808), pp. 63-65.) - 


1761 
BLACKWATER 
Organized in 1761 


The next church, according to Morgan Edwards Notes, page 
tI, was a church gathered by William Murphy, called Black- 
water, after a branch of the Staunton river, “near to which the 
meeting house stands in the county of Pittsylvania. * * * They 
began at Staunton, in the year 1761 when about 25 were con- 
stituted into a dsitinct church: these had been converted and 
baptized by Wm. Morphy.” 
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Joseph and William Murphy were reproachfully called “the 
Murphy boys,” because of their youth. They travelled so exten- 
sively in the State of Virginia in that early day, that we are not 
able to determine in what county it was that. Joseph Murphy was 
taken by a magistrate for preaching. 


JosEPH MurPHY 


Arrested and Carried Before a Magistrate, But Released 


Semple’s History (1810,) page 392, states that: “He was once 
taken up, and carried before a magistrate for preaching; but he 
defended himself so expertly, that the magistrate bade him go 
about his business. He is now respected as a venerable old man.” 

Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Ministers (1860), page 29, thus 
refers to the same incident, but does not give the place, or county: 


“He was not easily daunted by the opposition of his foes. 
When, on a certain occasion, he was apprehended and tried 
for daring to preach without a warrant from the establish- 
ment, he defended himself in the most manly and Christian- 
like style. Such was the impression produced on the minds 
of those who heard him, that he was at once acquitted and 
set at liberty.” 


1702 
PUNGO—(OAK GROVE) 
Organized in 1762 


The Pungo church near Back Bay in lower Princess Anne 
County named after an Indian chief who trailed and hunted in 
that county when the English came was organized in 1762 as a 
result of the labors of Charles Daniel and John Burgess, and 
shares with the Broad Run church in Fauquier County the dis- 
tinction of being the second oldest Baptist church in Virginia. 
“The name of the church was changed in 1856 to Oak Grove, 
and under this title they still exist.” 
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BROADERUN: 
OreanizedeDeceinbereca 62 


Following the churches in their chronological order of consti- 
tution, the scene shifts from one of the lower counties to one in 
the northern part of the State—Fauquier. The first Baptist 
church to be constituted in Fauquier County, was Broad Run, and 
its origin is given in Semple’s History (1810), pages 291 and 
292, as follows: 


“About 1760, David Thomas, from Pennsylvania, came 
to Berkley in Virginia, on a ministerial visit. A small time 
previous to this, two men in the county of Fauquier, on 
Broadrun, had, without any public preaching, become con- 
vinced of the reality of vital religion, and that they were 
destitute of it. Wrought upon by such convictions, and 
hearing of the Baptists in Berkley, they travelled thither, a 
distance of about sixty miles, to hear them. When they 
arrived and heard the gospel, it proved a sweet savour of 
life. They returned home, God built them up by his spirit, 
and, in a short time, they made a second visit to Berkley, 
offered" an €xperience ‘of “grace to the church anduavere 
baptized. It so happened, that these men and Mr. David 
Thomas came to Berkley at the same time. They invited 
him to go down to Fauquier and preach, and he accepted 
the invitation. 

* * . * * * 


After Mr. Thomas had laboured awhile at Broadrun, and 
in the adjecent neighborhood, his labours were so much 
favoured, that he resolved to become a resident among 
them. Many professed faith, and were baptized. A church 
was quickly constituted, to which Mr. Thomas was chosen 
pastor. This took place a little after the year 1760.” 


Benedict's History, pages 29 and 30, gives Broadrun’s origin 
in fuller detail: ) 


“The origin of the Broadrun church, and the manner in 
which Mr. Thomas was introduced among them, are related 


*“Tt may be noted that the records of Broad Run Church show the admis- 
sion of Nancy Hanks in 1778 and Luke Hanks in 1779 and that in 1785 they 
moved to Carolina. They were of the maternal family of Abraham Lincoln.” 
eas in Fairfax Harrison’s Landmarks of Old Prince William (1924), 
P2350: 
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as follows. A short time previous to his removing to Vir- 
ginia, two men in this region, without any public preaching, 
became much concerned about their souls and eternal things, 
were convinced of the reality of vital religion, and that they 
were destitute of it. While labouring under these convic- 
tions, they heard of the Baptists (New Lights, as some called 
them), in Berkley county, and set out in search of them; and 
after travelling about sixty miles over a rough and moun- 
tainous way, they arrived amongst them, and by their 
preaching and conversation were much enlightened and 
comforted, and were so happy as to find what had hitherto 
to them been mysterious, how a weary and heavy laden 
sinner might have rest. The name of one of these men was 
Peter Cornwell, who afterwards lived to a good old age, and 
was so eminent for his piety, as to receive from his neigh- 
Pours: and acquaintance the title of “Saint Peter’ It is 
related by Mr. Edwards, ‘that this Peter Cornwell induced 
Edmund Hays (the same man who removed from Mary- 
land to Virginia, in 1743), to remove and settle near him, 
and that interviews between the families of these two men 
were frequent, and their conversation religious and devout: 
insomuch that it soon began to be talked of abroad as a very 
strange thing. Many came to see them, to whom they related 
what God had done for their souls, exhorted, prayed, and 
read the Bible, and other good books, to the spreading of 
seriousness through the whole neighborhood.’ Cornwell and 
his companion (whose name is not mentioned), in a short 
time made a second visit to Berkley, and were baptized: and 
Divine Providence had so ordered matters, that in this visit 
they met with Mr. Thomas, whom they invited to go down 
and preach amongst them. He accepted the invitation, and 
settled with them, as before related, and soon became the 
instrument of diffusing gospel light in Fauquier and the 
adjacent counties, where ignorance and superstition had long 
prevailed.” 


Morgan Edwards’s manuscript (Notes, page 40), gives addi- 
tional details concerning Broadrun church: 


“Tt was named afer ‘A run which goes into Ockiquon. 
* * “The house (in) Faquire county 36 by 24 built in 1769 
on land given by Thos. Dodson. * * Begun Dec. 3, 1762 
by D. T. and Marks. Peter Cornwell got concerned in the 
wood without means then went to Edmond Hays, and 
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brought them down to his land; then the neighbours came 
to see the 2 baptists many were affected went to hear Garrett 
and were baptized—invited him to preach, then built a little 
meeting house. Then invited D. T. who baptized many. 
First minister (2) Amos Thompson Dispute about 4 
Weatsee 


The “Garret” mentioned above must have been John Garrard, 
who was pastor of the Mill-creek church in Berkley County, 
where it seems these two disciples were baptized. It would also 
appear from Mr. Edwards’s Notes that Mr. Garrard was the 
first to preach in the neighborhood of Broad-run church, that 
he was followed by David Thomas who eventually became their 
pastor, and that Amos Thompson succeeded him. 

John P. Kennedy’s Life of Wilham Wirt (1850), Vol. II, 
page 386, contains Mr. Wirt’s estimate of David Thomas in a 
letter to his friend Mr. Pope. Mr. Wirt states that he lived in 
the neighborhood of Seneca meeting-house in Maryland for 
eighteen months, and that: 


“Towards the close of that time we had a most learned 
man established as the regular preacher. His name was 
Thomas, a Doctor of Divinity. He was a strange old gentle- 
man, as solitary in his habits as a ghost. He took no part in 
the management of his domestic affairs, but left all worldly 
business to his wife, and devoted himself exclusively to his 
books and his pulpit. He was so very nearsighted as to be 
almost blind; a very ungainly, little old man with a cracked 
voice, and odd and awkward in his delivery. Yet that man 
was very near running me mad. I was only sixteen or 
seventeen years old, extremely susceptible and tenderheart- 
ed, and he made such dead-sets at me, that I was within an 
ace of insanity. If my physician had not advised me to seek 
a southern climate (for I had some consumptive symptoms), 
I should either have died in a lunatic asylum or become a 
Baptist preacher. I went to Georgia, passed one winter, and 
returned cured of my consumption and religious enthus- 
lasm.”’ 


David Thomas, the first pastor of Broad-run, was probably the 
most learned and scholarly of our early preachers. Benedict’s 
Flistory, page 30, thus describes him: 
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Davip THOMAS 
Pulled Down While Preaching and Dragged Out of Doors 


“Mr. Thomas is said to have been a minister of great 
distinction in the prime of his life; for besides the natural 
endowments of a strong and vigorous mind, and the advan- 
tages of a classical and refined education, he had a melodious 
and piercing voice, pathetic address, expressive action, and, 
above all, a heart filled with love for God and his fellow- 
men, whom he saw overwhelmed in sin and misery. But 
for a few of the first years of his ministry in Virginia, he 
met with much rustick persecution from the rude. inhabi- 
tants, who, as a satirical historian observes, ‘had not wit 
enough to sin m a genteel manner.” 


Davip THOMAS 
Attempt Made to Shoot Him 


“Outrageous mobs and individuals frequently assaulted 
and disturbed him. Once he was pulled down as he was 
preaching, and dragged out of doors in a barbarous manner. 
At another time a malevolent fellow attempted to shoot him, 
but a by-stander wrenched the gun from him, and thereby 
prevented the execution of his wicked purpose. ‘The slanders 
and revilings,’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘which he met with, are 
innumerable; and if we may judge of a man’s prevalency 
against the devil, by the rage of the devil’s children, Thomas 


eedel 


prevailed like a prince’. 


Beale’s Semple, page 381, gives in a footnote this comment 
on David Thomas’s preaching and personality : 


“One who heard him in Richmond county Oct. 22, 1780, 
mentions him as ‘that great old servant of God.’ He records 
hearing him again December 27, 1781, and adds: “Oh, that 
I may never forget that sweet sermon—a message from God 
to me that day!’”’ 


David Thomas, like so many other Virginia preachers, removed 
to Kentucky, and ended his days there. He moved at a time when 
most men prefer the old familiar scenes to new and untried fields, 
for he was nearly three score and ten years old at the time he 
left Virginia. He lived to be more than four-score years old, 
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and for a long time before his death was entirely blind. “Elder 
Thomas was suddenly called to his heavenly home. He had 
sought a brief repose upon his couch, and gently sinking into a 
soft, sweet slumber, he awoke no more on earth. Blessed rest! 
The rest of the holy is his!’ (Taylor's Virginia Baptist Min- 
isters (1860), pp. 47, 48. ) 


Amos THOMPSON 


Attention has already been called to the statement of Morgan 
Edwards that Amos Thompson was the second pastor of Broad- 
run. It is probable that his first visit in the neighborhood of that 
church was made at the urgent invitation of Mr. Thomas and 
under very peculiar circumstances. One of the favorite expres- 
sions of that early day, for a preacher or a church in trouble, was 
to speak of “sending for helps.” But it was not very often that it 
was intended to mean physical help, as it was in this case. We are 
indebted to our Presbyterian brethren for preserving this interest- 
ing account of what may have been Mr. Thompson’s first visit to 
the church that he afterwards served as pastor. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander, a prominent Presbyterian minister 
of that early day, has preserved this interesting incident about 
Elder David Thomas. Dr. Alexander was visiting his father-in- 
law, Dr. James Waddell, celebrated as the Blind Preacher of 
Wirt’s British Spy, who was then residing on his estate, at the 
junction of three counties, Louisa, Orange and Albemarle: 


“While I remained there,” says Dr. Alexander, “a clergy- 
man came to the house, of whom I had often heard, though 
I had never seen him. The Rev. Amos Thompson, who had 
long resided in Loudon County, Virginia, was a man of 
gigantic frame, but not in the least inclined to corpulency. 
His bodily strength was prodigious, several proofs of which 
I had from himself. He came to the northern part of Vir- 
ginia, before the Revolutionary War ; and before his arrival, 
the Baptists were the only dissenters in that part of the 
country. Old Father Thomas, one of their leading preachers, 


* A footnote in Beale’s Semple (1894), p. 21, states that David Thomas, 
while “in Virginia” was “a noble champion of religious liberty, and suffered 
severe persecutions. Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry held him in high 
esteem, and he highly valued them as friends of liberty. He will long be 
remembered as the author of a stirring poem on “Freedom.” 
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and a man of many oddities, had been threatened with per- 
sonal violence by a set of profane and lawless men, if he 
should ever show his face in a certain pulpit, where he had 
preached for some time. The old man took a journey of 
twenty or thirty miles, to obtain the presence of Amos 
Thompson at the aforesaid place. Thompson, being fearless 
and fond of adventure, at once agreed to go and preach for 
him. When they arrived, a great multitude had assembled, 
some to hear the preacher, and some to see the sport, for the 
ruffians had sworn that they would beat old Thomas.” 


Davip THOMAS 
Ruffians Armed with Bludgeons to Beat Him 


“While Mr. Thompson was at prayer, a company arfned 
with bludgeons entered the house, and took their position 
just before the pulpit; but when they saw the brawny arm 
and undaunted appearance of the preacher, they became 
alarmed and permitted the service to go on to its conclusion. 
I ought to have stated, that at the close of his discourse, Mr. 
Thompson addressed himself directly to these men, and 
expostulated with them on the unlawfulness of their pro- 
ceedings ; assuring them, that Mr. Thomas, though a dis- 
senter, was under the protection of the law, and that if a 
finger should be raised against him, the law should be put in 
force, for that he would spend all the little property he 
possessed in seeing that justice was done. He concluding 
by saying, that although he was a preacher, and a man of 
peace, he held it to be right, when attacked to defend him- 
self, which he was ready and able to do. When the meeting 
was ended, he went out of the house and inquired for the 
captain of the band. Being led to the spot where they were 
collected, he approached this man, and asked him to go 
aside with him. A stout, bold-looking man walked off with 
him towards the woods, on entering which he appeared to 
be panic-struck, stopped, and raised his club. Thompson 
Side hie siman, what cati you do with thatr’ and in a 
moment wrested it out of his hand, adding that he intended 
no violence, but that if so disposed, he could hurl him to 
earth in a moment. The ruffian was completely overawed, 
and was glad to escape from so powerful an antagonist. 
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Father Thomas received no further molestation.” (From 
Dr. James W. Alexander’s Life of Archibald Alexander, 
DED poe 25-220;) 


Morgan Edwards not only states that at Broad-run there was a 
“Dispute about 3 years” in connection with this preacher; but 
on page 44, he refers to Bull-run church and adds “where Thomp- 
son failed after preaching 3 years.” The nature of the “Dispute” 
and the cause of Mr. Thompson’s “failure” have not been pre- 
served. Mr. Edwards also makes the statement that “Amos 
Thompson came the second time he (Richard Major) preached 
to oppose.’’ Perhaps this “dispute” and “failure”? may have been 
due to some new-fangled theological views that he had imbibed - 
from the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport. In The Life of 
Archibald Alexander, D.D.,’ by his son Dr. James W. Alexan- 
der, on page 230, this explanatory paragraph may be found: 

“Thompson was a graduate of Princeton College (in 
1760). while Mr. Davies was President. He was, I think, a 
native of Connecticut. Soon after being licensed, having 
heard that the Rev. Samuel Hopkins had adopted some novel 
opinions in theology, he took horse and travelled to Newport, 
to converse with this celebrated man, and if possible to con- 
vince him of his errors. The result was, that after discus- 
sing points for several days, he came away a thorough con- 
vert to Dr. Hopkins’ system, to which he tenaciously adhered 
until his dying day, and which he preached on all occasions, 
filling the minds of the untheological Virginians with aston- 
ishment, and often with displeasure.”’ 


1763 
The year following the organization of Broad-run church we 
find her pastor, Elder David Thomas, extending his ministerial 
labors to adjacent counties. He was “‘the first Baptist preacher 
that proclaimed the gospel of peace in the counties of Orange and 
Culpeper, which took place in the year 1763. His preaching was 
in power and demonstration of the spirit.” (Semple’s History 
(ELSTON apie) 
1765 
The two streams of Baptist influence, which had for several 
years been flowing into the State of Virginia from the north and 
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the south, finally met in 1765 in Culpeper County, when Allen 
Wyley, who had been baptized by David Thomas of Fauquier, 
sought and obtained a preacher from Pittsylvania County to come 
and break the bread of life in Culpeper County. At least seven 
years before this pilgrimage of Wyley a prominent man of affairs 
of Pittsylvania County had been converted and God began to 
prepare him for the great work he was destined to accomplish, 
not only in Culpeper County, but in many other counties in the 
State. He was Samuel Harriss, who at various times had occupied 
several prominent stations in society—such as “church warden, 
colonel of the malitia, captain of Mayo Fort, and commissary 
for the fort and army.” To fill all of these offices he was, without 
doubt, well qualified, not only by the kindness of his heart and 
his engaging manners, but by the possession of a vigorous and 
cultivated mind.” (Taylor’s Lives Virginia Baptist Ministers, 
nist p>erics ( 1860), p31.) 


Elder Samuel Harriss was thirty-four years of age before he 
heard the gospel as preached by the Baptists, “‘a sect of people who 
for some time had been exciting much attention by the simplicity 
and zeal with which they recommended the truth of God,” and 
his first attendance upon a Baptist service is graphically described 
in Taylor’s Lives of Virgima Baptist Ministers (1860), Series I, 
page 31: 


“In the perplexity and distress of mind, Mr. Harris 
determined to be present at some of their meetings. It 1s 
said that when engaged in the army, in the discharge of his 
official duties, he providentially found an opportunity of 
hearing the gospel by Joseph and William Murphy, who had 
appointed a meeting at a house near Allen’s Creek, on the 
road leading from Booker’s Ferry, on Staunton, to Pittsyl- 
vania Court-house. As the people were collecting, Colonel 
Harris rode up, splendidly attired in his military habit. 
‘What is to be done here, gentlemen?’ said Harris. ‘Preach- 
ing, colonel.’ ‘Who is to preach?’ ‘The Murphy boys, sir.’ 
‘T believe I will stop and hear them.’ He dismounted. The 
house was small, and in the corner stood a loom, behind 
which the colonel seated himself. The Lord’s eye was upon 
him, and the truth became effectual in deepening his convic- 
tions. Such was his agony of mind, that at the close of the 
meeting his sword and other parts of his regimentals were 
found scattered around him.” 
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Dan RIVER 


Constituted in 1760 


In 1758 Samuel Harris was baptized by Daniel Marshall who 
was a constituent member of Shubal Stearn’s church in North 
Carolina, from which point he made many missionary journeys 
into this State. At one time Mr. Marshall baptized 42 persons in 
the neighborhood of the Dan River church, of which Mr. Harriss 
was a constituent member when it was organized in 1760. 


With reference to these three men who were such towers of 
strength in the vineyard of the Lord in that early day, Benedict’s 
History, has this to say on page 41: 


“While Marshall was sojourning southward and planting 
churches in the various places where he pitched his frequent 
habitations, Harris bent his course to the northward, 
amongst his rude and insolent countrymen the Virginians ; 
and while his brethren were thus engaged to the north and 
south of him, Stearns maintained his station at Sandy-creek, 
where his labours were greatly blessed; he however often 
travelled a considerable distance in the country around, to 
assist in organizing and regulating the churches which he 
and his associates were instrumental in raising up. Thus the 
Separate Baptists were headed by three most distinguished 
men; distinguished not for human acquirements, but for 
purity of life, and godly simplicity, which they, amidst the 
shipwrecks of many, maintained to the end; and for pious 
ardour and invincible boldness and perseverance in their 
Master’s service.” 


Samuel Harriss commenced preaching the year after his bap- 
tism and continued for seven or eight years to labour principally 
in Pittsylvania and the neighboring counties. He was thus 
engaged when Allen Wyley took his noted pilgrimage in 1765. 
Mr. Wyley was still living when Semple’s History was written 
and he furnished the author the following account, which may be 
found on pages 7 and 8 of the 1810 edition of that work: 


“In January, 1765, Allen Wyley, an inhabitant of Cul- 
peper, who had been baptized by David Thomas, hearing of 
the Separate Baptist Preachers, travelled from Culpeper to 
Pittsylvania, in order to get one or more of them to come 
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and preach in Culpeper. He travelled on, scarcely knowing 
whither he went. An unseen hand directed his course. He 
providentially fell in with one of Mr. Harriss’ meetings. 
When he came into the meeting house, Mr. H. fixed his eyes 
upon him, being impressed previously that he had some 
extraordinary message. He asked him whence he came, 
&c. Mr. W. told him his errand. Upon which, after some 
deliberation, believing him sent of God, Mr. Harriss agreed 
to go. Taking three days to prepare, he started with Wyley, 
having no meetings on the way, yet exhorting and praying at 
every house where he went. 


SAMUEL HArRRISS 


Meeting in Culpeper Broken up by a Mob with 
Whips, Sticks, and Clubs 


“Arriving in Culpeper, his first meeting was at Wyley’s 
own house. He preached the first day without interruption, 
and appointed for the next. He the next day began to 
preach, but the opposers immediately raised violent opposi- 
tion, appearing with whips, sticks, clubs, &c. so as to hinder 
his labours ; in consequence of which he went that night over 
to Orange county, and preached with much effect. He con- 
tinued many days preaching from place to place, attended by 
great crowds, and followed throughout his meetings by sev- 
eral persons who had been either lately converted, or serious- 
ly awakened, under the ministry of the Regular Baptists, 
and also by many who had been alarmed by his own labours. 
* * * Tn this ministerial journey, Mr. Harriss sowed many 
good seed, yielding afterwards great increase.”’ 


SAMUEL HArRISS 
Door Battered Down Which Brought on a Fight 


Rough was the treatment which Mr. Harriss met with amongst 
his rude countrymen. In one of his journeys in the county of 
Culpeper, a Capt. Ball and his gang came to a place where he 
was preaching, and said, “You shall.not preach here.” A by- 
stander, whose name was Jeremiah Minor, replied, “But he shall.” 
From this sharp contention of words, they proceeded to a sharper 
contest of blows and scuffles. Friends on both sides interested 
themselves; some to make peace, and others to back their fore- 
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man. The supporters of Mr. Harriss were probably most of them 
worldly people, who acted from no other motive, than to defend 
a minister thus insulted and abused. But if they were Christians, 
they were certainly too impatient and resentful, and manifested 
too much of the spirit of Peter when he drew his sword on the 
high-priest’s servant. Col. Harriss’s friends took him into a 
house, and set Lewis Craig to guard the door, while he was 
preaching; but presently Ball’s gang came up, drove the sentinel 
from his stand, and battered open the door; only to be driven 
back by the people within. This involved them in another contest, 
and thus the day ended in confusion. 


SAMUEL HARRISS 


Arrested as a Vagabond, a Schismatic, and a 
Disturber of the Peace 


“On another occasion he was arrested and carried into 
Court, as a disturber of the peace. In Court, a Capt. Wil- 
liams vehemently accused him as a vagabond, a heretic, and 
a mover of sedition every where. Mr. Harris made his 
defence. But the Court ordered that he should not preach in 
the county again for the space of twelve months, or be com- 
mitted to prison. The Colonel told them that he lived two 
hundred miles from thence, and that it was not likely he 
should disturb them again in the course of a year. Upon this 
he was dismissed. From Culpeper he went to Fauquier, and 
preached at Carter’s Run. From thence he crossed the Blue 
Ridge, and preached at Shenandoah. On his return from 
thence, he turned in at Capt. Thomas Clanathan’s, in the 
county of. Culpeper, where there was a meeting. While 
certain young ministers were preaching, the word of God 
began to burn in Col. Harris’s heart. When they finished, 
he arose and addressed the congregation, ‘I partly promised 
the devil, a few days past, at the court-house, that I would 
not preach in this county again for the term of a year; but 
the devil is a perfidious wretch, and covenants with him are 
not to be kept, and therefore I will preach.’ He preached a 
lively, animating sermon. The Court never meddled with 
him more.” (David Benedict’s A General History of the 
Baptist Denonunation in America,” Vol. II, pp. 335, 336.) 
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In Morgan Edwards’s manuscript Notes, page 6, we have his 
version of these two instances of persecution of Samuel Harriss 
in Culpeper County. Mr. Edwards says: 


“Taken by capt. Ball in Culpeper, whom Jeremiah Minor 
opposed till they got a fighting and so got off to a house— 
‘they break the door and wer thrust out and fought again— 
Captain Jemeson sent Mr Harris up stairs and set a guard 
at the stair foot, and at last preached—Taken up again by 
Capt Ball and brought to court—impeached by capt. Wil- 
liams.of being a vagabond, a schismatic, disturber of the 
peace &—dismissed by the court after straitly charging them 
four each tere, lo =more. 


If the reader thinks it strange that so distinguished a preacher 
as Elder Samuel Harriss should be subjected to such indignities 
as were heaped upon him, let him remember that there are rough 
characters who take particular pleasure in inflicting such treat- 
ment upon those who occupy a higher station in life than they do, 
when ever they get them in their clutches. In this connection we 
are reminded of how the mother country treated the celebrated 
Richard Baxter. John Whitecross’s Anecdotes, Vol. I, page 137, 
gives an incident in Mr. Baxter’s life that is apropos: “In the 
reign of king James II, Mr. Baxter was committed prisoner to 
the King’s Bench, by the warrant of Lord Chief-Justice Jeffries, 
for some alleged seditious passages in his Paraphase on the New 
Testament. When brought to his trial, being very much indis- 
posed, he moved, by his counsel, for further time; but the judge 
cried out in a passion: ‘I will not give him a minute’s time to save 
his life; we have had to deal with other sorts of persons, but now 
we have a saint to deal with. I know how to deal with saints as 
well as sinners. Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, and he says 
he suffers for truth, and so says Baxter; but if Baxter did but 
stand on the other side of the pillory with him, I would say, two 
of the greatest rogues and rascals in the kingdom stood there!’ 
Mr. Baxter beginning to speak for himself, Jeffries said to him, 
‘Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will hear thee poison the 
court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, and old knave; thou 
hast written books enow to fill a cart, every one as full of sedition, 
I may say treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been 
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whipt out of thy writing forty years ago, it had been happy. | 
know thou hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the 
brotherhood in corners, to see what will become of their mighty 
Don, and a Doctor of the party—meaning Dr. Bates—at your 
elbow; but by the grace of Almighty God, TPll crush them all.’ 
After further mockery and insult from this blustering judge, Mr. 
Baxter was condemned to pay a heavy fine, and to remain in 
prison till it was paid. He continued in prison two years, when 
from a change of measures, he was set at liberty.” 


Neither in the old country nor in Virginia did learning, position 
or piety avail anything. The saintly Baxter, the scholarly Thomas, 
and the militant figure, Colonel Harriss, are all showered with 
abuses and vilifications. 


SAMUEL Harriss 
Knocked Down While Preaching 


Elder Samuel Harriss, who was so largely instrumental in 
introducing the gospel in Culpeper and Orange counties in the 
early sixties of the eighteenth century, received rough handling 
in these counties, and in the Old North State also. One item of 
imprisonment, and one of extreme barbarity, that fell to the lot 
of this good man is thus described by Benedict’s History (1813), 
Voll pagess37. 


“Near Haw-river, a rude fellow came up to Mr. Harris, 
and knocked him down while he was preaching.” 


The item of imprisonment is from the same source, Benedict’s 
History, same page: 
SAMUEL Harriss 


Locked up in Jail and Kept There for Sometime 


“He went to preach to the prisoners once, in the town of 
Hillsborough, where he was locked up in the goal, and kept 
for some time.” 


Newman’s America (1881), page 262, states that the longest 
drought ever known in America occurred in the summer of 1762, 
when no rain fell for 132 days in succession. But a more serious 
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drought than lack of rain pervaded the land at that time. The 
spiritual showers had been delayed for many years, but were at 
this time descending upon many parched and dreary places in 
Virginia. They were not confined to any particular locality but 
were noticed in various sections of our State. 


Francis L. Hawks in his Contribution to the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Umted States of America (1836), page 122, says 
that the Baptists first made their appearance in Amelia County in 
1765. We quote several paragraphs from this work to show the 
situation as it existed at that time: 


“It was in the midst of this growing spirit of disaffection 
towards the church that a new and, as events proved a most 
inveterate enemy appeared. About the year 1765 and while 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson was commissary, the Baptists first 
made their appearance in Amelia and some of the adjacent 
counties, and by insisting on the peculiar tenets of their sect, 
they began to shake the faith of many who belonged to the 
church. 


“Tt must not, however, be supposed that, previous to this 
time, none of the sect had been seen in Virginia. The first 
who came were emigrants as early as the year 1714; others 
also came from Maryland in the year 1743; but their 
increase was small for a long time after their introduction. 
There was a bitterness in the hatred of this denomination 
towards the establishment, which far surpassed that of all 
other religious communities in the colony; and it was always 
prompt (as the future pages of our work will show) to avail 
itself of every prejudice which religious or political zeal 
could excite against the church. Their first preachers came 
from the North, and some few from the South; all met with 
opposition from those in power, “The ministers (says Le- 
land) were imprisoned, and the disciples buffeted.’ This is 
but too true. No dissenters in Virginia experienced for a 
time harsher treatment than did the Baptists. They were 
beaten and imprisoned; and cruelty taxed its ingenuity to 
devise new modes of punishment and annoyance. The usual 
consequence followed: persecution made friends for its vic- 
tims; and the men who were not permitted to speak in 
public, found willing auditors in the sympathizing crowds 
who gathered around the prisons to hear them preach from 
the grated windows. It is not improbable that this very 
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opposition imparted strength in another mode inasmuch as 
it at least furnished the Baptists with a common ground on 
which to make resistance ; and such common ground was in 
a great degree wanting in their creed; for not to speak of 
their great division into Regulars and Separates, some ‘held 
to predestination, others to universal provision; some ad- 
hered to a confession of faith, others would have none but 
the Bible ; some practised laying on of hands, others did not,’ 
and in fact, the only particular in which there seems to have 
been unanimity, was in the favourite exclusive opinion of the 
sect, that none but adult believers are fit subjects of baptism, 
and that immersion is the only effectual or authorized mode 
of administering that sacrament.” 


About the time the Mason and Dixon line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland was established a sharp line of demarcation 
between churchmen and “dissenters” was also being drawn in 
Virginia. 
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Clie Saeree ey, 
1766 


OUTRAGEOUS PERSECUTION IN STAFFORD COUNTY 


The first case of actual imprisonment of a Baptist minister in 
the State of Virginia, for preaching the Gospel, of which we now 
have any authentic account, occurred in the County of Spotsyl- 
vania in the year 1768, when Lewis Craig and four others were 
arrested, tried and confined in the Fredericksburg jail. Prior to 
that date, however, there were other forms of persecution, but 
the actual incarceration of these men of God seems to have 
commenced at that time. 


Lewis CRAIG 
Indicted and Tred But Not Imprisoned 


While the year 1768 is the year the imprisonments started there 
is an item of contemporary literature which would seem to in- 
dicate that Lewis Craig was hailed before the grand jury of Spot- 
sylvania County and tried on a previous occasion, the exact date 
of which has not been preserved. 


And now a new and arresting character — John Waller — 
appears for the first time, and in two opposing roles. In the first 
he is a member of the grand jury that indicted Lewis Craig, and 
in the second he and Lewis Craig are members of the group of 
five brethren imprisoned for preaching the gospel. The first 
occurrence was evidently prior to the 1768 imprisonment, for 
Elder James Fife (a contemporary of some of the victims of that 
period), said in a speech delivered before the semi-centennial of 
the General Association of Virginia, in 1873, that when John 
Waller was awakened to a sense of his guilt he “continued for 
eight months in the most distressing state of mind * * * before he 
fled to Christ.” And in Semple’s History, pages 404 and 405 of 
the 1810 edition, we have a similar statement and also an account 
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of how John Waller was impressed at this first trial of Lewis 
Craig: 

“He was one of the grand jury who presented L. Craig 
for preaching. This happily terminated in his good. Craig, 
in order to turn their mischievous intentions into something 
beneficial, watched the dismission of the grand jury; and 
in order to gain their attention, more certainly, bought them 
a mug of grog. After he had gotten them together, he 
began: 

““T thank you, gentlemen of the grandjury, for the 
honour you have done me. While I was wicked and 
injurious, you took no notice of me; but since I have 
altered my course of life, and endeavored to reform my 
neighbors, you concern yourselves much about me. I have 
gotten this mug of grog, to treat you with; and shall take 
the spoiling of my goods joyfully.’ 

“When Mr. W. heard him speak in this manner, and 
observed the meekness of his spirit, he was convinced that 
Craig was possessed of something that he had never seen in 
man before. He thought within himself, that he should be 

- happy if he could be of the same religion with Mr. Craig. 
From this time, he began to attend their meetings. He was 
found of the Holy Spirit. The commandment came and he 
died. He saw and felt himself a sinner. He now, for the 
first time, except in blaspheming, began to call upon the 
name of the Lord. His convictions were deep and pungent. 
He ate no pleasant bread and drank no pleasant water, for 
seven or eight months, during which time he was almost in 
despair.” 

x x x s x . 2 


“By the time Messrs, Harriss and Read came on their 
next tour, he felt sufficiently confident to become a candi- 
date for baptism; and going up into Orange county, was 
there baptized by Mr. Read, some time in the year 1767.” 


Whether John Waller’s baptism took place in the neighborhood 
of Mountain-run or of Blue Run church this author has been 
unable to learn. Blue Run was in the vicinity of Orange court- 
house and was organized in 1766, when Elders Harriss and Read 
labored so effectively in that region. Time must be allowed for 
Mr. Waller to “‘attend their meetings,’ to become awakened to his 
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sense of guilt, and then to remain in that unpleasant state for 
seven or eight months before he was “sufficiently confident to 
become a candidate for baptism” in 1767. So, in all probability 
Lewis Craig’s first arraignment in Spotsylvania occurred as early 
as the year 1766. While aware of the statement made by histori- 
ans that Lewis Craig was not baptized until “1767,” we are also 
told that before he was baptized he was in the habit of “following 
the preacher from place to place’ and “would sometimes break 
out in solemn exhortation to others, while he confessed that he 
was himself without hope.” 


John Taylor’s A History of Ten Baptist Churches, page 278, 
gives other details about Mr. Craig’s conversion, etc. : 


“Mr. Craig became awakened, perhaps as early as 1765, 
by the preaching of Col. Samuel Harris. * * * His ministry 
began before himself had hope of conversion, and after 
relief came to him, he went on preaching a considerable time 
before he was baptized, no administrator being near, many 
being converted under his labours; when he was baptized, 
a church was constituted at once, in Spotsylvania, Virginia, 
and Mr. Craig soon ordained as their pastor. His great zeal, 
in preaching far and near, soon drew the attention of magis- 
trates, who were bound to keep good order. Mr. Craig was 
presented to the grand jury, for keeping unlawful conven- 
ticles and worshipping God contrary to the law of the land. 
A true bill was found against him, but perhaps with the 
indulgence of another hearing. (The jury having with- 
drawn to a tavern for refreshment.) Mr. Craig attended, 
called for a large bowl of rich toddy, and politely invited 
them to partake of his treat when a number of them pleas- 
antly accepted (for Mr. Craig was truly a respectable man), 
when he accosted them thus, gentlemen I thank you, for 
your attention to me, when I was about this court yard, in 
all kind of vanity, folly and vice, you took no notice of me; 
but when I have forsaken all these vices, and warn men to 
forsake and repent of their sins, you bring me to the bar as 
a transgressor, or how is all this! The great solemnity of 
this address filled the hearers with dismay, and Mr. John 
Waller, one of the jurors, a very wicked man, became so 
struck, that he never got rest, till he found it in the Lord, 
and became one of the most successful preachers that was 
ever in Virginia, and was often times honoured with a 
prison for his preaching.” 
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Thus far there is no other evidence to prove our contention 
that Lewis Craig was arraigned before the grand jury perhaps as 
early as 1766, except this account about John Waller, but this it 
seems is sufficiently explicit to prove it. 

This “mug of grog,” or “large bowl of rich toddy,” may be 
looked upon as a dead fly in the “‘ointment of the apothecary,” 
and spoil an otherwise beautiful story. And it was evidently for 
fear some good soul might be offended by this act of seeming: 
indiscretion on the part of a minister of the gospel that Dr. 
Semple has added an explanatory note at the bottom of page 404, 
of his history, which is as follows: 


b] 


“Mr. Craig was remarkably pious and zealous; availing 
himself of every opportunity to inculcate the gospel of 
Christ. He knew the grog was the most certain way to 
command the attention of the grandjury, to whom he de- 
sired to offer a lecture. “Be ye wise as serpents and harm- 


oh ede, 


less as doves’. 


Times have changed since then when most men, even ministers, 
took their grog or toddy regularly, and the man who did not was 
an exception to the general rule. 

But quenching thirst and satisfying hunger has been from time 
immemorial a most excellent way of heaping coals of fire on an 
enemy’s head. It was effectual in John Waller’s case, and here is 
another instance where it proved most beneficial : 


“During the persecuting times of England, two persons 
from Bedford went early one morning to the house of a 
pious man, who rented a farm in the parish of Keysee, with 
the intention of apprehending and imprisoning him in Bed- 
ford jail for non-conformity. The good man knew their 
intention, and desired his wife to prepare breakfast, at the 
same time kindly inviting his visitors to partake with them. 
In asking a blessing or in returning thanks for the food, he 
pronounced emphatically these words, — ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink,—by which 
means the hearts of his persecutors were so softened that 
they went away without taking him into custody.” (John 
Whitecross’s Anecdotes, Vol. II, p. 107.) 


In a previous chapter it was seen that as early as 1765 Elder 
Samuel Harriss visited Culpeper County with one of the inhab- 
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itants (a consecrated layman by the name of Allen Wyley), and 
tried to preach; but meeting with such violent opposition, ‘‘he 
went that night, over to Orange county, and preached with much 
effect. He continued many days preaching from place to place, 
attended by great crowds, and followed throughout his meetings 
by several persons who had been either lately converted, or 
seriously awakened, under the ministry of Regular Baptists, and 
also by many who had been alarmed by his own labours. When 
Mr. Harris left them, he exhorted them to be steadfast, and 
advised some in whom he discovered talents, to commence the 
exercise of their gifts, and to hold meetings among themselves. 
In this ministerial journey, Mr. Harris sowed much seed, which 
yielded afterwards great increase. The young converts took his 
advice, and began to hold meetings every Sabbath, and almost 
every night in the week, taking a tobacco-house for their meeting- 
house. After proceeding in this way for some time, they applied 
to Mr. David Thomas, who lived somewhere north of the Rappa- 
hannock, to come and preach for them, and teach them the ways 
of God more perfectly; he came, but in his preaching expressed 
some disapprobation of the preaching of such weak and illiterate 
persons. This was like throwing cold water upon their flaming 
zeal; they took umbrage, and resolved to send once more for 
Mr. Harris. Sometime in the year 1766, and a short time after 
Mr. Thomas’s preaching, three of the party, viz.: Elijah Craig 
and two others, travelled to Mr. Harris’s house, in order to pro- 
cure his services in Orange and the adjacent parts, to preach and 
baptize the new converts. They found, to their surprise, that he 
had not been ordained to the administration of the ordinances. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he carried them about 60 miles into 
North-Carolina to get James Read, who was ordained.” (Bene- 
digiersis0ry (1813), Vol. Il, pp: 44, 45.) 


Mr. Reed agreed to go, and preaching along the way they 
arrived in Orange in about two weeks’ time. When they came 
within the bounds of “Blue Run church,” situated about midway 
between Barboursville and Liberty Mulls, and “saw a very large 
congregation, they were greatly affected. After a few minutes 
of prayer and reflection, they recovered their courage, and entered 
upon their great work. They preached with much effect on that 
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day. The next day they preached at Elijah Craig’s, where a vast 
crowd attended. David Thomas and John Gerrard, both preach- 
ers of the Regular Order, were at this meeting.” (Benedict's 
Flastory (1813 wv ols Litp 2453) 

This is the manner in which the Baptist message was first car- 
ried into Orange County. It is a pleasing picture full of life and 
color. They do not seem to have been disturbed at first, but it 
was not long before persecution began. In Benedict’s History 


(1813), Vol. II, pages 336-337, he says: 


SAMUEL HARRISS 


Pulled Down in Orange and Hauled About by a Hand, 
a Leg, or the Hatr of His Head 


“In Orange county, one Benjamin Healy pulled Mr. Har- 
ris down from the place where he was preaching and hauled 
him about, sometimes by the hand, sometimes by the leg, and 
sometimes by the hair of the head; but the persecuted 
preacher had friends here also, who espoused his part, and 
rescued him from the rage of his enemies. This, as in a 
former case, brought on a contention between his advocates 
and opposers; during which a Capt. Jameson sent Mr. 
Harris to a house where was a loft with a step-ladder to 
ascend it; into the loft he hurried him, took away the step- 
ladder, and left the good man secure from his enemies.” 


It is said of Elder David Thomas that he was much opposed 
when he first visited Culpeper County and preached in Allen 
Wyley’s home, but “he went into the county of Orange, and 
preached several times and to much purpose. His labours were 
blessed. Having however, urgent calls to preach in various other 
places, and being much opposed and persecuted here, he did not 
attend here as often as was wished.’ (Semple’s History (1810), 
D202) 

CHAPPAWAMSICK 


Constituted November 22, 1766 
Perhaps one of the “urgent calls’ that came to David Thomas 


was from Stafford County. According to Semple’s History 
(GhOTO) Oi pseaiphens 12s 
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“When Mr. Thomas first began to preach in these parts 
(Chappawamsick church), he met with violent opposition. 
Public worship was sometimes prevented by the enemies of 
religion. To please God is to offend the devil. Satan felt his 
throne shake, and was determined to prop it with the pillars 
of darkness. Persecution, scoffs, reproaches, false reports, 
&c. were tried; but all in vain. They fell before the gospel, 
as the walls of Jericho fell before the blowing of the ram’s 
horns. Mr. Thomas sowed the first seed; which were wat- 
ered by his ministerial sons William and Daniel Fristoe, and 
in a few years, by Mr. Moore also. So rapidly did the word 
increase among them, that in 1770, three years after the 
constitution, they had one hundred and seventy-six mem- 
bers. And the following year, after dismissing thirty-six 
members to form the Potomac church, they had remaining 
two hundred and twelve. The next year dismissing ninety- 
seven at once, to form Brent Town church, they were re- 
duced to 116. From this period, Chappawamsick gradually 
declined for many years.” 


David Thomas was perhaps the most learned Baptist preacher 
in Virginia at that time. He “drew the attention of the people for 
many miles around. They traveled in many instances fifty or 
sixty miles to hear him. It is remarkable that about the time of 
the first rise of the Gospel in Virginia there were multiplied in- 
stances of persons who had never heard anything like evangelical 
preaching that were brought through divine grace to see and feel 
the want of vital goodness. Many of these, when they would 
hear of Mr. Thomas and other Baptist preachers, would travel 
off to hear them and invite them to come and preach in their 
neighborhood.” By this means the Gospel was carried into many 
counties, as David Thomas did not confine himself to any one 
locality. Also in his labors he did not always encounter fair 
weather as the two following incidents preserved by Morgan 
Edwards’s Volumes, page 6, will show: 


Davip THOMAS 
Dragged Out in the Midst of Clinching Fists and 
the Gnashing of Teeth 
“At another time one capt. Ball pulled Mr. Thomas down 


as he was preaching in a Tobacco house dragging him by 
the hand out of the place; as he pressed through the crowd 
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one would clench his fist and gnash his teeth at him; a 
second would do the same; and a third, in so much that Mr. 
Thomas’s friends feared that he would have been pounded 
to pieces by the mob.” 


Davip THOMAS 


Attempt Made to Shoot Him, But the Gun Was Wrenched 
Out of the Man’s Hands. Battle Followed and 
Many Were Hurt. 


“At another time an outragious fellow with a gun in his 
hand made towards him; but as he presented it to shoot 
Thomas a stander-by wrenched the gun from him; upon 
which a battle followed wherein many were hurt. The 
slanders and revilings he met with are innumerable; and if 
we may judge a man’s prevalancy against the devil by the 
rages of the devil’s children Thomas has prevailed as a 
prince. 

“As he was preaching in one place a parcel of Virginia 
bucks (of whom it has been said that, They have not wit 
enough to sin in a genteel manner), drew near to disturb the 
service with the following conversation: 

“That is he, (quoth one). 

“Yeas, (said a second) it is he that stole my neighbor 
Johnson’s bull. 

“Did he eat it, (said a third). 

“No,” (replied a fourth) for I saw him ride the bull 
about the country to preach. 

“Yeas, (added a fifth), “and I saw him ride the bull 
last night to Moll Heerley’s baudy-house.” 

Here followed a great horse-laugh with the ensueing 
epilogue. 

“T have heard that the king of Moroco, is the devil’s 
bull-rider, but how the de—l came he to employ Old 
Thomas in bull-riding and preaching ?” 

After this they departed. 

Trudging along not knowing what they sought, 

And whistling as they went for want of thought.” 


David Thomas was one of the early preachers to visit Culpeper 
County after Samuel Harriss had advised the young converts to 
exercise their gifts. We are told they began to hold their meetings 
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in a tobacco house. As the first incident mentioned by Mr. 
Edwards occurred at a “Tobacco house,” perhaps it was in Cul- 
peper that they dragged him out by the hand and gnashed upon 
him with their teeth. 

The Chappawamsick church was constituted, as we have seen, 
on November 22, 1766, in Overwharton Parish, Stafford County, 
and the following testimony from William Fristoe in his history, 
page 9, shows that the church, though persecuted, prospered: 


“The church was gathered chiefly by the instrumentality 
of Elder David Thomas. Violent opposition to the preaching 
of the gospel appeared here and worship sometimes pre- 
vented by the enemies of the same; but notwithstanding the 
opposition, the Lord God Omnipotent reigned, and the work 
of God prospered, so that in a little while a church was con- 
stituted, containing a considerable number of members, 
who joined, the Association August 17, 1767. The church 
proved a fruitful vine—out of her arose Elders William 
Fristoe, Daniel Fristoe, Jeremiah Moore, and William 
Grinstead.” 


According to Morgan Edwards’s manuscript Notes, page 34, 
the Chappawamsick church had its beginning almost a year before 
joining the Association, viz.: ‘November 22, 1766.” It was com- 
posed of eighty-one persons who were formerly members of 
Broad-run church, in Fauquier County, and Edwards’s Notes 
testify that there was “great opposition” to this church also. 

William Fristoe’s History of the Ketocton Association, was 
written largely from memory, on page 80 of which he gives the 
following instance of persecution as the first in this neighborhood : 


THREE OLp MEN 
Indicted and Tried, But Not Imprisoned 


“The first that we know of among us, taken by a warrant, 
was three old men, who had been hearing the gospel, and 
become sensible their former conduct had been wicked, and 
that there was a necessity for a reformation; the conclusion 
with them was, that they would not loiter away the sabbath 
as they had used to do, but meet together and endeavor to 
worship God; accordingly they met together, and in their 
feeble way, one of them read a sermon, and another went to 
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prayer; after which they returned home; soon after, they, 
by the power of a justice, was ordered to appear before him, 
or some other justice of the peace, to answer for their con- 
duct as touching a late meeting, &c. When they were 
brought to trial, it was before the parson of the parish who 
was acting magistrate in the county, enquiry was made as 
touching the meeting: nothing appeared more than they 
peaceably met together, one of them had read a sermon, and 
another had endeavored to make prayer, without noise, mul- 
titude or tumult, and then separated from each other: at 
which information the parson tore up the warrant, and dis- 
charged them, with giving a short caution, not to be righteous 
over much.” 


Mr. Fristoe in speaking of the opposition to the Baptists, or 
the New Lights, as they were called at that time, says that the 
chief objection to them was at first this: 


“The preachers were deemed false prophets, a set of 
wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 


In other words they began to persecute them on the ground 
that the Baptists taught false and pernicious doctrines. To these 
accusations the Baptists “readily replied that if they were wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, and their opponents were the true sheep, it 
was quite unaccountable that they were persecuted and cast into 
prison. It was well known that wolves would destroy sheep, but 
never, until then, that sheep would prey upon wolves.” (Semple’s 
ELGSGOPN A VOLO: eaiegere) 


On pages 70 and 71 of his history Mr. Fristoe gives the follow- 
ing personal experience to prove that at first it was not that a 
man preached, but what he preached that was the all-important 
question : 

WILLIAM FRISTOE 


Application Made for a Warrant to Apprehend the 
Preacher for Preaching, But Refused 


“We will give a relation of a circumstance to the point, 
and as it was a case respecting the author, it is well known to 
him: Being in the county in which he lived, application was 
made by an individual to the leading character in the county 
for a warrant to apprehend the preacher for preaching: the 
magistrate to whom application was made, had been trained 
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to the law and possessed an understanding above most peo- 
ple; the enquiry by him was, what had been preached? that 
he knew of no law in force among us that would punish a 
man for simply preaching, and as for dissenters, the law was 
silent about them as a religious sect; that if he should issue a 
warrant and the preacher be apprehended, unless it could be 
proven that he preached something blasphemous, in which 
case he would be liable to punishment; but if that could not 
be proven, he would be exonerated, and therefore to no pur- 
pose to apprehend such an one; fortunate for the preacher 
that there was for once a man of sense bearing the civil 
sword, whose prejudice was no preventative to the exercise 
of a sound judgment.” 


Finding it not only difficult to catch a preacher, but more diffi- 
cult to prove him guilty of preaching blasphemous doctrines, the 
authorities were compelled to change their tactics by accusing the 
Baptists of disturbing the peace with their unlawful assemblies. 
And not only were the civil powers active in this matter, but the 
rough element in numerous communities took upon themselves 
the pleasant task of dispersing the dissenting congregations. ‘This 
opposition, though most frequently aimed at the preacher, as the 
instigator and chief promoter of the religious disturbance in a 
community, was not always confined to him. He may have been 
the “scape-goat’’ in most instances, but the various congregations 
which assembled to hear the gospel preached frequently had to 
bear their share of the blame and blows. At Chappawamsick, 
and elsewhere, our Baptist people never knew when they assem- 
bled for worship, whether they would be permitted to proceed 
with it in a peaceable and orderly manner, or have it rudely and 
barbarously broken up. Elder Fristoe may have been speaking of 
himself, or his brother Elder Daniel Fristoe, when he related, 
on page 76 of his History the following incidents of persecution 
by individuals and lawless mobs: 


Meeting Prevented by Large Mob Provided with Clubs 
and Impliments of Mischief 


“Sometimes attempts have been made by an individual 
man to take the preacher from the stand, in time of his 
publicly preaching the gospel, for no other pretended cause 
than the persecutor’s wife made some pretentions to religion, 
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and that it was necessary we should be new creatures in 
order to happiness in a future world. This individual was 
repulsed in the attempt, and the mischief prevented. 

“At the same meeting house, at another time, it has not 
been confined to an individual opposer ; but large mobs have 
repaired to the meeting house, and that of the more brave 
and lusty, provided with clubs and impliments of mischief, 
and clearly manifested their design was to beat the preacher, 
and clear the place of the professors of religion; but as a 
preventative to their designs that day, the minister was 
informed of their collecting at the meeting house, before he 
reached the place, and it was thought most prudent both by 
himself and others to retire; by which means the preacher 
came off unhurt ; the mob disappointed returned home much 
exasperated, but it was matter of lamentation that the gospel 
should be stopped in its administration, and divine worship 
prevented.” 


To be forewarned is forearmed, but the Chappawamsick church 
was not always so fortunate. Morgan Edwards gives in his 
Notes, on page 35, another account of an interruption to which 
they were forced to submit, and the awful consequences which 
befell the leader of the opposing, or persecuting forces: 


Robert Ashby and 40 Men Combined to Break up a Meeting. 
Ashby Was Thrown Out Bodily and a Bloody 
Fray Followed. 


“Remarkables (1) Great opposition, upwards of 40 com- 
bined to break them up, but the leader (Rob. Ashby) was 
thrown out of the door which ended a battle; this Ashby 
soon after cut his knee which festered and at last opened the 
joint that the leg hung by the ham-strings ; he would not be 
touched in his bed till at last he died in his own excrement, 
& tho’ he desired preaching he began to stop his ears and 
desired the preacher to desist for he could not bear it.” 


In his Volumes, page 8, Mr. Edwards gives other details about 
this same incident: 


“One Robert Ashby and his gang (consisting of about 
40) had combined together to knip them in the bud. Once 
they came to harrass at their worship and entered the house 
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like bears; but some stout fellows (not able to gear the 
insult ) took Ashby by the neck and heels and threw him out 
of the door; his gang took his part which involved the whole 
multitude in a bloody fray.” 


Benedict’s account adds the following: 


“But Ashby dying, soon after, in a miserable manner, 
struck a damper on their mischievous designs, and procured 
quietness for a while to the poor sufferers, whom the civil 
powers left to the mercy, or rather to the rage and insolence 
of such infuriated banditti.” (Benedict’s History (1813), 
ViolelLlLep. 21.) 


Both Fristoe and Edwards have left on record an attempt upon 

the life of the preacher by the use of a gun: | 

“At another Time,” says Fristoe’s History, page 77, “at 

the same place, a gun has been brought by a person, in a 

great rage, and presented within the meeting house doors, 

supposed to shoot the preacher, but was prevented by his 

own brother, who suddenly caught the gun from him and 
prevented the execution of the wicked design.” 


Charles Wilhams Held a Riot, Followed by a Battle 
and Much Blood Shed 


Morgan Edwards’ manuscript material was gathered within a 
few years after these incidents occurred, and frequently is much 
more explicit than Mr. Fristoe’s History, which was written many 
years afterwards and largely from memory. Mr. Edwards even 
gives the names of the ring leaders of the various mobs that 
molested the Chappawamsick church. His version of the above 
affair is given on page 35 of his Notes, and is as follows: 

“Another time Charles Williams held a riot, being re- 
proved ran home for his gun to shoot the minister but as he 


presented, one struck it out of his hand; he then fell to fight 
and gouge; which brought on a battle and much blood shed.” 


Also from Edwards and Benedict we learn of the incident of 
the live snake thrown on one occasion “into the midst,’ while 
Benedict gives the additional item of the hornet’s nest at another 
time. 
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Morgan Edwards’s Notes, page 35: 


“Another time some of the combes with a gang came and 
threw a live snake into the midst of them; but no harm 
done.” 


Benedict’s History, Vol. I, page 21, adds the hornets: 


“This infernal conspiracy continued to vent their rage 
against the Baptists, by throwing a live snake into the midst 
of them at one time, and a hornet’s nest at another, while 
they were at worship; and at another time they brought fire- 
arms to disperse them.” 


Not once in their struggle for religious freedom did the Bap- 
tists return evil for evil, but Fristoe on page 78 of his History 
gives the following account of a futile attempt on their part to 
be protected from the lawless mob: 


“At another time, at the same place, a few being met at 
the meeting house, to pray, sing praises and offer up their 
solemn devotion, and employ themselves in the most profi- 
table manner; while at devotion, a mob have collected, they 
immediately rushed upon them in the meeting house, and 
began to inflict blows, on the worshipers, and produce 
bruises and blood-shed, so that the floor shone with the 
sprinkled blood the days following; upon which the few 
baptists in the place concluded they would aim at a redress 
of their grievances, by bringing the lawless mob to justice, 
and inflict punishment upon them according to just deserts. 
A warrant was applied for, and obtained, for the principal 
leaders of the mischief—they were apprehended, and time 
and place appointed for trial—things being thus circum- 
stanced, hopes were entertained that for once the oppressed 
might have justice shewn them; but the reverse was soon 
manifest. On trial the disturbers of the peace could prove 
any thing, and every thing, they wanted to prove favorable 
to themselves—they could prove that the meeting people 
were as riotous as themselves, and the magistrates at the 
time (a few excepted) so filled with prejudice, that full 
credit was given to evidence against the baptists, and a 
refusal to hear any thing favorable to them—the result was, 
it was deemed a riot, and all were discharged.” 
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All attempts hitherto to silence the Baptists and other dissenters 
having failed the authorities now decided to resort to another 
device—that no one could preach without a license from the 
General Court, which sat but twice a year at the Colonial Capital. 
Not only was the journey long but laborious and discouraging. 
Much preparation must be made before it began, and William 
Fristoe, in his History of the Ketocton Association, pages 71-76, 
gives a detailed account of what was RORCSEE A): before a license 
to preach could be obtained: 


“Time, grew such there appeared no probability of escap- 
ing prison without a license could be obtained, and to obtain 
them was difficult for by this time the members of the 
general court had taken prejudice, being all of the estab- 
lished church, they resolved to discountenance the baptist, 
and decreed to license but one place in a county. 


“It was vain to apply to the general court for a license, 
without going prepared in the following manner: a petition 
was drawn expressive of the desire of the people in the 
neighborhood where the meeting-house stood, or was to be 
built ; this petition must be signed by twenty free persons, 
with the addition of two acting justices of the peace, certify- 
ing that the above signers were inhabitants of the place; and 
this was difficult at all times to obtain. A certain preacher 
drew a petition and obtained signers, and then made applica- 
tion to several magistrates in the county, and met with a 
stern refusal; one circumstance was favorable to him—there 
was at that time several that proposed themselves as candi- 
dates for the ‘state legislature, and desired the suffrage of 
the freeholders, two of which gave him, a certificate. An- 
other hardship, when a license was obtained it was confined 
and limited, it was for a place and not a person, for the 
house and not the man, or in other words the man was 
allowed to preach at the licensed meeting-house, and there 
only, and had no more right to preach elsewhere than he had 
before he obtained a grant from the supreme court. I knew 
the general court to refuse a license for a baptist meeting 
house, in the county of Richmond, because there was a 
presbyterian meeting house already in the county—although 
the act of toleration considered them distinct societies. 


“Under these circumstances it was both discouraging and 
mortifying; to attempt to offer a petition, when it was 
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known, if granted at all, it would be with great reluctance, 
all the chance we had as British subjects to plead the act 
of toleration, and that was intolerable, for one set of men to 
make application to another set of men (cap in hand) and 
in the most humble posture, ask their consent and allowance, 
to worship the God that made them, to publicly own the 
Lord Jesus that died for them; to talk and tell of his love; to 
inquire into, and inculcate the precious word of life, the 
gospel of salvation, to sing his solemn praise, and call on his 
name by prayer and supplication. 

“Tntolerable as this was necessity compelled us to comply, 
having no other alternative—and it was well understood 
that if license was denied, that preacher would be appre- 
hended, imprisoned, and roughly handled in some way or 
other. 

“We come now to present our petition to the honorable 
general court, at which tokens of disgust appeared in the 
countenance of the members of the court ; every enquiry was 
made, and every measure adopted to evade granting the 
petition. 

“Tf a license was granted for a certain place, the preacher 
who applied for the license had to pass an examination by a 
church clergyman before a license issued, the qualification 
in this case was, application must be made to a minister of 
the church of England, by the person licensed, and there 
give his consent to the thirty-nine articles of the above 
ehurch, except three, and=a part of thes 1ourth, 1 menncucn 
examination, and subscribing to the above articles, the 
church parson gave, from under his hand, certifying he had 
examined such an one, and that he had qualified according to 
law—this certificate was borne back to court, upon which a 
license issued from the Clerk’s table. 

“Here arose another difficulty in the case of examination 
—after the court had granted license to a certain preacher, 
application was made to several episcopalian preachers, then 
officiating in the college of William and Mary—the president 
or leading character was first addressed—and the request 
made that he should make the examination—the reply was, 
in an overbearing and disdainful manner, I will not, for I 
am head of the church here, and it is countenancing dissen- 
ters too much to afford them a hearing, or perform any 
offices for them. Application was made to the second—he 
appeared more timid, but said he had examined some dis- 
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senters before, and the other preachers had not, and as the 
leading character did not think proper to do it, he would not. 
The third was then sought to—he said he would not, for the 
other two had as much right to oblige the Baptists as he had, 
and as they would not perform the work of examination he 
would not. After which information was given of a preacher 
living on James River, a small distance from Williamsburg, 
and it was supposed he would oblige the preacher—upon 
which advice he was addressed, who in a friendly and cour- 
teous manner did the business. The articles were read and 
subscribed to according to law—a certificate was then given 
by the parson, by virtue of which a license was granted. 

“Tt is easy for the reader to understand that thro’ the 
whole process of this business, from the beginning to the 
end, obstructions and difficulties lay in the way—first to get 
the signers to a petition, second to get a certificate from two 
magistrates in the county from which the petition was sent, 
thirdly to find the court in such a temper and capable of 
exercising such generosity as to grant a license, and after 
all this, it was left uncertain and precarious, and depending 
on the will and temper of the clergy whether we should 
succeed or not. Oh! how disagreeable our situation at that 
time, when; in combination the malice of the clergy, and the 
courts of justice were inflamed and raged to a degree of 
madness, while we were by the common herd spoken against 
every where; we are left to conclude that our existence in 
the world, our preservation as a religious society, and the 
scanty privilege we enjoyed, of the exercise of conscience 
in the discharge of the duties of religion, was entirely owing 
to the superintending providence of God, whose almighty 
power preserved this burning bush, and therefore it was 
not consumed.” 


William Fristoe refers to the “three old men” as being the 
first that he knew of in their community to be “taken by a war- 
rant,’ and states that after being tried they were dismissed by 
the parson-magistrate with the admonition to “not be righteous 
over much.” 

After mentioning this case Benedict’s History, Vol. II, page 
62.-states: that: 


“Tn two instances only, does it appear, that any person in 
these parts, was actually imprisoned on account of religion, 
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although they suffered much abuse and persecution from 
outrageous mobs and malicious individuals. The one, it 
seems, was a licensed exhorter, and was arrested for exhort- 
ting at a licensed meeting-house. The magistrate sent him 
to jail, where he was kept until court; but the court, upon 
knowing the circumstances, discharged him. The other was 
James Ireland, who was imprisoned in Culpeper jail, and in 
other respects treated very ill.” 


PHILIP SPILLER 


Put in Jail. Duration of Imprisonment Unknown. 


It will appear from the cases yet to be reported that there were 
many others besides James Ireland imprisoned “in these parts.” 
But who was this “licensed exhorter,’” where did he exhort and 
in what jail was he imprisoned? Morgan Edwards’s Notes, page 
35, states that “Philip Spiller’ was an exhorter of the “Chappa- 
wamsick church, in Stafford county,” and was “taken with a 
warrant.” 

William Fristoe, who was not only a ministerial son of this 
church, but was for some time the pastor, declared it his fixed 
purpose, when writing his history, to give only the minute details 
of those cases where his personal knowledge extended, or concern- 
ing which he had received well authenticated reports. On pages 
82 and 83 of his History of the Ketocton Association, he gives 
this account of an exhorter without mentioning his name, and it 
is presumed that he is referring to the same person mentioned by 
Morgan Edwards and referred to by Benedict: 


“A third persecution was a certain man whom the baptist 
church had allowed and encouraged as an exhorter, and was 
approved of as such; the same was engaged in a word of 
exhortation on sabbath day, at a licensed meeting house: 
soon after he began, he was arrested by a justice of the 
peace who had brought the sheriff with him; his commitment 
was soon wrote, and without further ceremony hurried by 
the officer, and soon «committed tosthe care Obsthe jailer 
who shut him up in a disagreeable dungeon, where he 
remained until court for the county; at which time he was 
brought to the bar, and the charge exhibited. The king’s 
attorney strove to render the prisoner ridiculous, his doc- 
trine atrocious, and the sect to which he belonged enthus- 
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lasts, and injurious to the community; an attorney was 
employed on the side of the prisoner, who managed the 
cause to advantage; here another opportunity offered for 
information that there was no law provided for the appre- 
hending and imprisoning dissenters for simply preaching, 
and that the doing of it was arbitrary and tyrannical; the 
result of the trial was, the person was discharged, for the 
following reasons: first, that he was allowed by the baptist 
church to exhort, and secondly, he was exercising his gift 
in a licensed meeting house; the court could not devise how 
they might detain the prisoner longer—he was therefore dis- 
charged.” 


ALDERSON WEEKS 


Arrested on a Warrant, but Not Imprisoned 


In speaking of the Chappawamsick church Morgan Edwards 
has this comment in his Volumes, page 7: 


“The ministers are Rev. mess. D. Thomas and Daniel 
Fristoe who have to their assistants mess Phillip Spiller and 
Alderson Weeks; the last has been taken on a warrant for 
the word of God and the testimony of Jesus but not im- 
prisoned.”’ 


In the same Volumes, page 8, this further comment is made 
about the situation at Chappawamsick which shows that ‘‘others”’ 
besides these two exhorters were arrested: 


“The civil powers also threatened them and issued war- 
rants against some, particularly mess. Spiller, Weeks and 
others: but having obtained help of God they continue to 
this day.” 


Alderson Weeks was at one time the pastor of the North Fork 
church, in the Ketocton Association, and it is said by Dr. Semple’s 
History (1810), page 307, to have been “a preacher of accep- 
tance and usefulness.’ And in a footnote on the same page, he 
states : 


“Mr. Weeks, the first pastor of this church, moved to 
Bedford, and there has the care of a church. We presume 
it is the same man.”’ 
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The History of the Ketockton Association, from which we 
have quoted freely in the fore-going pages about the Chappawam- 
sick church, was published by William Fristoe in 1809, nineteen 
years before his death. 

“Mr. Fristoe lived to a good old age. He died after a short 
illness at his own residence in Shenandoah County, on the 14th 
of August, 1828, having reached his eighty-sixth year. He had 
been for more than sixty years a defender of the truth, and one 
of the pillars of the church in the upper country.’ (Taylor’s 
Virgima Baptist Ministers (1860), Series I, p. 78.) 

We have given all these cases of persecution, and the one 
instance of imprisonment, that of the “exhorter,”’ in connection 
with the Chappawamsick church, and without dates. They may 
have covered a period of years in the early history of that section 
and some of the incidents may have happened at other churches. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Fristoe did not keep a journal, and a 
lamentable fact that he did not give names and dates in his 
history. How helpful they would have been today! 

Elder Fristoe is supposed to have been buried at his home 
place in Shenandoah County, and should the spot be definitely 
ascertained Virginia Baptists ought by all means to mark it with 
a monument since he deserves well at their hands. 
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CHAPTER -V 


CATHOLIC TOLERATION vs. BApTist PERSECUTION 


Eighty years before the Baptists were so bitterly persecuted in 
Stafford and the adjoining counties, James II, King of England, 
had granted the Catholics in that same section “religious toler- 
ance.’ They had petitioned His Majesty for the free exercise of 
their religion and took particular pains to mention the fact that 
they “had projected and do speedily designe to build a Towne 
with convenient fortifications.’ The proposed “fortifications” 
may have had something to do with the King condescending to 
grant “their humble request,’ as they would in their new location 
act as a barrier against the Indian raids and massacres, which 
were so much dreaded at that time. At any rate the King issued 
the Proclamation, an account of which may be found in Tihe 
Virgima Historical Magazine, July, 1909, pages 309 and 310: 

“On February 1oth, 1686-7, a proclamation issued by King 
James II authorizes the purchasers of the said tract to freely 
exercise their religion. Presumably all of them were Roman 
Catholics. A copy of this proclamation is here reproduced. It 
will be noticed that the privilege'as to the exercise of their religion 
is granted not only to the individuals named, but to all the 
inhabitants of the town or tract mentioned. 

“Copy from the original formerly in the possession of the late 
{2 C2-Brent, Washington, D. GC. 

Wopiteen @iened | James hk. 

“Right trusty and well beloved, Wee greet you well. 
Whereas our Trusty and well beloved George Brent of 
Woodstock, in our County of Stafford in that our Collony 
of Virginia, Richard Foote and Robert Bristow of London, 
Merchants & Nicholas Hayword of London, Notary Publick 
have by their humble Petition informed us that they have 
purchased of our right trusty and well beloved Thomas 
Lord Culpeper a certain tract of land in our said Colony 
between the Rivers of Rappahannock and Potomac contain- 
ing of estimation Thirty thousand acres lying in or near our 
said County of Stafford some miles distant from any present 
settlement, or Inhabitants and at or about Twenty Mules 
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from the foot of the mountains, upon part of which Tract 
of Land the Pet’rs have projected and do speedly designe 
to build a Towne with convenient fortifications, and doo 
therefore pray that for the encouragement of Inhabitants 
to settle in the said Towne and plantation wee would be 
pleased to grant them the free exercise of their Religion, wee 
have thought fitt to condescend to their humble request and 
wee do accordingly give and grant unto the Pet’rs and to 
all and every the Inhabitants which now are or hereafter 
shall bee settled in the said Towne and Tract of Land belong- 
ing to them as is above mentioned, the free exercise of their 
Religion without being prosecuted or molested upon any 
penall laws or other account for the same, which wee do 
hereby signifie unto you to the end you make take care and 
give such orders as may be requisite. That they enjoy the 
full benefit of these our gracious intention to them. 

“Provided they behave themselves in all civill matters so 
as to become peaceable and Loyall subjects, and for so doing 
this shall your warrant and so wee bid you heartily farewell. 

“Given att our Court at Whitehall the roth day of Feb’ry 
1686-7, in the third year of our Reign. 


By his Maj’ties Commands 
Sunderland 
“WDirected=torourgiohit 
Trusty and well beloved Theaplacesor This shall 
Francis Lord Howard the oblige 
of Effingham our Lieu- Royal Signet Francis 
tenant & Givernor Gen- 
erall of our Collony & 
Dominions of Virginia 
in America and to our 
Chiefe Governor or Gov- 
ernors there for the time 
being 
Locum 
Sigilli 
This is a true copy of the original to me 
shown and produced—Examined in Lon- 
don this 19th day of February Anno Dom- 
ini 1686. 


Quod attesto Marue ac sigillo rogatus. 
San! Scorey, Not. Pubic 
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Because of this proclamation the Catholics enjoyed the ‘free 
exercise of their religion” while the Baptists never knew when 
they assembled for worship whether they would be permitted to 
proceed in a peaceable manner, or have their service barbarously 
broken up, without any protection from the civil authorities. 
And yet there is no evidence that the Baptists conducted them- 
selves in any way except as “‘peacable and Loyall subjects.” They 
too “behaved themselves in all civill matters” and only asked that 
they might worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences and not be compelled to conform to a religion not of 
their own choosing. 


We have already seen that Governor Gooch favored the Presby- 
terians on several occasions, and even told the delegation that 
waited on him front Hanover County, that “they were not only 
tolerated but acknowledged as a part of the established church of 
tdesrealm,,” 
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CHAPTER VI 
1767 


THe “New BirtH’’ PREACHED AND EMPHASIZED 


From the foregoing incidents in connection with the rise of 
the Baptists in Stafford County, it will be observed that the civil 
powers as well as the lawless mobs were involved in the persecu- 
tion of the Baptists. It is greatly to be deplored that all the court 
records of that early period have been destroyed and it is there- 
fore impossible to verify the statements made by historians with 
reference to Stafford County, as we have tried to do in the case 
of other counties. Presumably the citizens of Stafford County 
were much like those in other parts of the State, as described by 
Benedict’s History, Vol. II, page 653: 

“The first appearance of the denomination in the country 
excited no alarm; most of their converts were from a class 
of people who were of but small account in society: their 
preachers were generally illiterate: their assemblies and 
their efforts in places remote and obscure, and the language 
of the leading men in the church and State was, let them 
alone, they will soon fall out among themselves and come to 
nothing. In some places the maxim was adhered to, and 
persecution in a legal shape was never known. But in many 
others, alarmed by their rapid increase, the men of power, 
especially those in the lowest functions, strained every penal 
law in the Virginia code to obtain ways and means to put 
down the disturbers of the peace, as they were now called.” 


ORANGE COUNDY 
County Seat—Orange 


David Thomas was the first Baptist preacher to carry the gospel 
into Orange County. This occurred in 1763. Then came Samuel 
Harriss in 1765. James Read became an early co-laborer with 
Samuel Harriss, and by the labors of these three many converts 
were made, among whom were Lewis Craig, Elijah Craig, 
Nathaniel Saunders and Lewis Conner. 
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“When Mr. Harris left them he exhorted them to be steadfast 
and advised some in whom he discovered talents, to commence 
the exercise of their gifts, and to hold meetings among them- 
eegesey (Lhe yournesconverts took his advice, and began to 
hold meetings every Sabbath, and almost every night in the wee, 
taking a tobacco house for the meeting house.” (Semple’s His- 


tory. (1810), p. 8.) 


MounrtTAIN RuUN 


An Arm of Broad Run 
House Built in 1767 


It was but natural that they should desire a better meeting 
house in which to worship their new found Saviour, and there is 
a beautiful story of how these young converts succeeded in getting 
one. It is found in Taylor’s biographical sketch of Elder Lewis 
Wouner, on page 157, of the First Series (1860 Edition) : 


“Elder Conner at this time resided near the Raccoon Ford 
on the Orange side, and, soon after his baptism, began to 
exercise his gift publicly in singing, prayer, and exhortation. 
In these exercises he was associated with other young con- 
verts, particularly Lewis Craig. 


“They had no meeting house, but held their meetings from 
house to house in the neighborhood. The spirit of the Lord, 
however, being strong in their hearts, their minds were soon 
drawn to the propriety of building a house of worship. 
Accordingly, Elder Conner and Lewis or Elijah Craig 
undertook and built a meeting-house of tolerable dimensions 
on the land of Uriel Mallory, on Mountain River, Orange 
County. Such was their zeal that, others perhaps finding 
nails, they erected and completed the building for the small 
sum of five pounds.” 


Without knowing the location of Uriel Mallory’s land, and 
assuming that the Mountain-run church was the same one that 
was built by these enthusiastic young converts on “Mountain 
River,’ we conclude that Nathaniel Saunders was the pastor. 
Morgan Edwards so states and from him we also learn that the 
church was built in “1767” and that the building was “4o by 24” 
neCh. 
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William Green's Lengthy Epistle to Nathaniel S aunders 


A clash occurred very soon between Mr. Saunders’ congrega- 
tion and some members of the Established Church in Orange 
County. The exact nature of it can not now be stated with any 
degree of certainty, but there is a veiled intimation that it had 
something to do with the subject of Christian living. All we 
know about it is preserved in a letter, written by one, William 
Green, and directed to Elder Saunders. This letter, old and 
yellow with age, worn through at the creases where it was folded, 
and written on both sides of the paper in a very fine hand-writing, 
has been preserved, and is now the property of the Virginia 
Baptist Historical Society. It has been deciphered with difficulty 
and a. copy of it is inserted here as evidence oi thesstraimed 
relationship that existed between the Establishment and the 
Baptists in, Orange County at. that time, 1767, inemlettcmmr. 
written in a sweet-spirited, brotherly strain and merited a kind 
and fraternal reception and reply. There are so many Scriptural 
quotations in it that a condensed copy has been made omitting 
many passages when such could be done without destroying the 
sense. The letter was addressed to Elder Nathaniel Saunders, 
and is as follows: 

“Feby: 7th, 17672 

“Mr. Sanders 
“The late disturbances which have happened between your 
congregation, and some of the Members of our Church, have 
given me the utmost uneasiness. And as I am told that some 
of your Sect were the Aggressors, by Abusing the Minister 
of this Parish, and uttering many indecent and scandalous 
Invectives & Reflections against the Church, and its mem- 
bers, I cannot forbear writing to you on the Occasion, and 
giving you my Thoughts, in general, concerning the Duty of 
a Christian. And this I intend to do, in a Friendly, and I 
hope, not Unchristian Manner. For I Apprehend, the 
Gospel of Christ, will justify no other than Mild and Gentle 
Arguments. And whoever proceeds further, however fond 
he may be of his own Opinions, and whether he be Church- 
man or Annabaptist, or by whatever Name, or title he may 
be called has not, I humbly conceive, a True Christian Spirit 
in him. By this I mean not to reflect on any Man. I have 
known many, who from a warm Temper ; have suffered their 
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Zeal for Christianity to hurry them into Acts of Violence. 
But the fault not wilful. On the contrary, I believe they 
have thought themselves Right; when I have thought them 
evidently wrong. And I hope I shall be excused for giving 
my opinion freely. Our Love and Charity, ought to be 
Universal, since God alone, can determine, who are right, 
and who are wrong.” 


(The next paragraph is filled with eleven Scriptural 
quotations on the subject of “Love for one another,” and 
closes with this remark: ‘““Many other Places there are to 
this Purpose, which my Time will not permit me, at 
present, to Point out.’’) 


“T cannot say that I am thoroughly acquainted with all 
your Doctrines and Tenets; but it seems to me that you do 
not look upon other Christians, as I would recommend it to 
you to consider, that Tender, Pathetick, and truly Christian 
mddress sor ot) Paul's to the.Corinthians (1 Cor. 1:10, 11. & 
12). After quoting these verses, then he adds, “Here you 
see that the Apostle Speaks of four different Sects or Chris- 
tians, and yet he calls them ALL Brethren—And I will 
observe too, by the way, that it appears to me, from the four 
following verses of this chapter, the Contentions to which 
St. Paul alludes, were about Baptism. However, it seems 
there really were divisions among them; and therefore, we 
have little reason to wonder that the same thing should now 
happen. We see that St. Paul reviles them not; but meekly 
Beseeches them in the Name of the Lord Jesus.—Christ 
himself, when he was Reviled, Reviled not again.”’ (Then he 
quotes two more verses from Ephesians, and gives the ref- 
erences for five others, on this subject. ) 


“With respect to Charity, we have many excellent Les- 
sons. I Cor. xiii—This whole Chapter is almost entirely 
taken up with the Praises of this Virtue; and at the Con- 
clusion, it is made the first of Christian Graces. “And now 
abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three, but the greatest 
of these is Charity.’ I Pet. iv. 8—Above all things have 
fervent Charity among yourselves; for Charity shall cover 
the multitude of Sins.’”—It is needless to mention a great 
Number of other Texts to the same Purpose. 

“For my part, I think I could Live, in Love & Peace, with 
a good Man of any of the various Sects Christians; Nor 
do I perceive any necessity for differing or quarreling with 
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a Man, because he may not Think exactly as I do. I might 
as well quarrel with him for not being of the same Size or 
Complexion with my self. For the different Operations of 
the Mind are not to be accounted for. And as we have 
different Degrees of Understanding, we must, necessarily, 
have different Notions and Conceptions of Things. Indeed 
I have no doubt but the great Disposer of all things, has 
given us these different Notions for Good and Wise Ends; 
altho our present State may not allow us to discover what 
those Ends may be.—God is no Respector of Persons ; there- 
fore it is high Presumption and Folly, for us to pretend to 
confine God’s Mercies to any particular Nation, or Sect.— 
Rom. 11, to.11;" ( This verse 1s, quoted and theny\ cts: 35m) 


“Allow me to add a few Observations concerning the 
freedom, with which I am told some of your Sect Judge and 
Condemn the Church, and I will take my leave.” 


(Then he quotes eight passages of Scripture against judg- 
ing one another and concludes by saying) : “These Texts are 
sufficient to my Purpose, tho’ there are many others of the 
same Import.—I shall therefore only mention one more, 
which I think a very remarkable one—When James & John 
would have obtained leave of our Lord to command Fire 
from Heaven to destroy the Samaritans, because they did 
not receive Him: “He turned and rebuked them, and said, 
Ye know not what manner of Spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy Men’s Lives, but to Save 
them.’—See Luke ix. 51-56. This is a lesson full of Instruc- 
tion; and every Morose, and Censorious, and Cruel Bigot, 
who will rightly consider it, must surely Return from the 
Evil of lus Ways. 


“Whenever I hear of a self-sufficient Man, who Judges 
and Condemns his fellow creatures without Mercy; and 
Appropriates the Mercies of God, and the Benefits resulting 
from Christ, to himself, and those of his Sect only, it brings 
to my Mind a passage in the book of Job, Chap. xv. ver. 
8.9—'Hast thou heard the Secret of God? and dost thou 
restrain Wisdom to thyself? What knowest thou that we 
know not? What understandest thou which is not in us ?’ 


“T know not whether the Informations I have had, are 
true or not: But if they are, worse could not be said of the 
Pagans & Idolators, who sacrificed their Children to Moloch, 
than has been said by some of your Society, concerning the 
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Church and its Members; the Ministers not excepted. For 
my part, I think Men who will behave in such a Manner, 
cannot reasonably expect to be Treated with common 
decency or respect; nor can they have the least pretensions 
to Candour, Modesty, or good Manners: And whither they 
can have any Portion of the meek Spirit of Jesus, is only 
known to God.—The Truth is, I should not have wrote to 
You about this Matter, had I not had a good Opinion of 
your understanding; and had I not also heard, that your 
Behaviour has been much more Moderate than most of your 
Brethren. I am therefore in hopes you cannot but see the 
folly and inconsistency of those Men, and that you will 
admonish them. See Gal. vi. 1. I sincerely wish well to all 
Mankind, and fain would persuade my Neighbours to Live 
in Peace, Brotherly Love, and Charity, one with another, 
‘By this shall all Men know that ye are my Disciples, if ye 
Love one another.’—I shall endeavor, in like manner, to per- 
suade those of our Church, who have been over warm to 
forbear hereafter. And I doubt not but you might enjoy 
your Religion in Peace & Quietness, if you would forbear 
to concern yourselves with those who are of the Church; 
who are Christians as well as yourselves; I can at least say 
so of my self; and I have taken no small Pains to examine 
the Dispute. 

“T heartily Pray that God would please to Enlighten us 
all, so as to See, & to Know, in what Manner our Service 
would be most Acceptable to him; and that we may all have 
Grace to Act according to the Light that may be given us.— 
Thus concludes 

Your real Friend & Well-wisher, 


eSicned) Wine Greens 


Mr. Green pays a high tribute to Elder Saunders in this letter, 
when he tells why he addressed him: 

“The Truth is, I should not have wrote to You about this 
matter, had I not had a good Opinion of your understand- 
ing; and had I not heard, that your Behaviour has been 
much more Moderate than most of your Brethren.” 


But who was this Mr. William Green? There was a William 
Green, who was one of His Majesty’s Justices in Culpeper County 
at this time, and so prominent was he that he is almost always 
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the first justice to be mentioned in the lists found among the 
“Colonial Papers,’ in the Archives Department of the State 
Library, but it does not appear whether he was the William Green 
who wrote this letter. 

While this “Dispute” may have had something to do with 
Christian living, yet there were other important questions that 
were being discussed in that early day. 


The New Birth 


Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton, one of the most gifted 
and honored ministers of the Presbyterian church, has preserved 
an illuminating glimpse into the state of society in the adjoining 
county, when he was a young man in his teens. He writes freely 
about the idea that prevailed then with reference to the “New 
Birth,’ and proves conclusively that it was a source of much 
conversation and of no little perplexity. It seems to have been at 
that time a subject as utterly new to the inhabitants in those 
counties as it was to Nicodemus, when Christ first mentioned it 
to him. Dr. Alexander gives his own idea of what constituted 
religion in the following statement: “My only notion of religion 
was that it consisted in becoming better. I had never heard of 
any conversion among the Presbyterians.’’ Then he tells how, 
when he was seventeen years old, he left his father’s house in 
Rockbridge County, near Lexington, and journeyed forth across 
the Blue Ridge mountains, a distance of one hundred and forty 
miles, “to become a private tutor in the family of General John 
Posey, of the Wilderness, in the county of Spotsylvania.”’ Then 
he gives this intimate picture of General Posey’s home: 


“In the house of General Posey, an aged Christian lady, 
Mrs. Tyler, had found a refuge. She was a Baptist, and 
was well bred and well informed, having seen better days. 
In the embarrassing circumstances of the young family 
tutor, Providence raised him up an invaluable friend in this 
excellent woman. She corrected his opinions and guided him 
in the choice of useful books. Sometimes she related her 
own religious experience. In early life she had been gay and 
fond of admiration. The only form of Christianity with 
which she was then acquainted was that of the English Es- 
tablishment. When the Baptists first began to preach in the 
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country she held them in contempt, and used to go to their 
meetings purposely to ridicule the blunders of their min- 
isters. But under a discourse from an aged stranger, she 
found her peace of mind effectually destroyed. In her deep 
and continued distress she was without any adviser, and 
knew not whither to look for direction and relief. At length 
she came deliberately to the conclusion that she should 
certainly be lost. Her efforts were vain, and she sank into 
a calm despair. But she remembered to have heard that the 
souls in perdition blaspheme God in their anguish. This 
she felt that she could never do. She should for ever bless 
God for his goodness. Thinking thus, she found the plan of 
salvation by Christ opened to her view, and, filled with 
admiration, she owned herself willing to take the cross and 
follow Christ. Nor was the self-denial small to which she 
was called. The Baptists, under whose ministry she was 
awakened, were a despised people in Virginia. Yet she 
joined them, in the face of remonstrance and contempt from 
all her connections. Such was the narrative which she gave, 
adding as she turned to the inexperienced young man, ‘Now 
I know all this must appear utter nonsense to you, who have 
felt nothing of the kind. He was silent, but was deeply 
convinced, from the solemnity of her manner, that there 
must be a reality in these things. 


* *K *K *K *K *K *K 


“About this time General Posey had a mill built on his 
plantation, and the millwright was a Baptist by the name of 
Waller, a brother, I think, of a famous Baptist preacher 
called Jack Waller. I often talked with this man about his 
business and other matters; but one day he unexpectedly 
turned to me and asked me whether I believed that before 
a man could enter the kingdom of heaven he must be born 
again. I knew not what to say, for I had for some time been 
puzzled about the new birth. However, I answered in the 
affirmative. He then asked whether I had experienced the 
new birth. I hesitated, and said, ‘Not that I knew of.’ ‘Ah,’ 
said he, ‘if you had ever experienced this change you would 
know something about it!’ Here the conversation ended ; but 
it led me to think more seriously whether there were any such 
change. It seemed to be in the Bible; but I thought there 
must be some method of explaining it away; for among the 
Presbyterians I had never heard of any one who had expert- 
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enced the new birth, nor could I recollect ever to have heard 
it mentioned. This became about the same time a subject of 
discussion at the table, after old Mrs. Tyler had withdrawn, 
especially on Sunday. In these conversations Mrs. Posey, 
who professed to be a ‘seeker,’ defended the Baptist opin- 
ions, and so did old Mrs. William Jones, who I believe was a 
truly pious woman. General Posey declared that he did not 
believe in any such miraculous change, but added that he 
would credit it, if Mrs. Posey should ever profess that she 
experienced it. Mr. William Jones was a good-natured, 
luxurious, skeptical man, who avoided giving offence by 
any avowal of his opinions, but plainly insinuated that 
religion was a disease of weak and superstitious minds, and 
that all that was necessary for a cure was an acquaintance 
with philosophy. Major Jones cared for none of these 
things. His opinion was that preaching was as much a trade 
as any thing else.” (From James W. Alexander’s The Life 
of Archibald Alexander, D.D. (1854), pp. 32, 34-41.) 


The doctrine of the “New Birth” was new in that early day 
in Virginia, but it was a subject our Baptist preachers loved to 
stress. John 3:3 was the text from which James Ireland preached 
his first sermon in Culpeper County. John Waller said that it 
was preached from the grated-windows of Spotsylvania and Mid- 
dlesex jails, to those who came to hear the imprisoned preachers. 
The need of the “New Birth” as presented by John Waller so 
pierced the heart of Iverson Lewis that it brought him into the 
Baptist ranks. Nevertheless it was not a popular subject being at 
variance with the easy going ritualism and formality of the 
Establishment, that many people thought those who advocated it 
were either fanatics or crazy. Such preaching was an assault upon 
the religious customs of that day and could not be tolerated, no 
matter by whom preached. 

Even as late as 1772 the question of the ‘““New Birth” was, in 
some quarters in Virginia little known and of course never dis- 
cussed. Richard Dozier, who was perhaps the first convert in 
Westmoreland County to the Baptist faith, kept a note-book* in 
which he jotted down the names of various ministers he heard 
and the texts upon which they based their discourses. He heard 


sa copy of this note-book is in the collection of the Virginia Baptist His- 
torical Society, at the University of Richmond, Virginia. 
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William Fristoe preach at Zacariah Whites, on August 23, 1772, 
from Deuteronomy 1:6, and makes this significant comment: 


“At this time there was scarce a person heard to talk 
about the new birth in this place.” 


LOUDON COUNTY 
County Seat—Leesburg 


New VALLEY 
Constituted July 18, 1767 


In the same year in which the building was erected by Lewis 
Conner and his helpers, Nathaniel Saunders, Lewis Craig, Elijah 
Craig and perhaps others, another church was organized in Lou- 
don County by the name of New Valley. It was formed “partly 
by emigrants from Pennsylvania and partly by converts in Vir- 
ginia. Their first pastor moved from the Great Valley in Penn- 
sylvania, and, settling here, took care of the church. He was not 
much distinguished, and the church seems to have trodden in his 
steps as to her religious prosperity.” (Semple’s History (1810) 
page 300. ) 

Morgan Edwards states that this church was constituted out 
of eight members, that the date of their incorporation was “Jul. 
bowety7O7, and that there were no remarkables’ connected with 
it. Beale’s Semple (1894), mentions their pastor as being a 
leader in the old-school, or anti-mission Baptists in 1823-34, and 
that the church followed him. 


SO VEEN IAe COUNTY 
County Seat—Spotsylvania 


The scene now shifts some fifty miles southward to Spotsyl- 
vania County where another church was constituted. 


UPPER SPOTSYLVANIA 
Constituted November 20, 1767 


On the above date twenty-five persons were constituted into a 
church, by Elders James Read and Dutton Lane, and because of 
its location was called Upper Spotsylvania. It consisted of two 
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branches; the meeting house of one 40 x 24 feet, built in 1760 
on land donated by Lewis Craig was located twenty-two miles 
southwest of Fredericksburg and four miles from what is now 
Parker’s Station, on the Fredericksburg and Orange Court-house 
railroad. The other station was near Fredericksburg, where there 
was a meeting house, but where we are not told. In November 
1770, or three years after its constitution, the church received 
Lewis Craig as pastor, and began to be known as “Craig’s”’ and 
so continues until this day (1934). “In 1776 the Word of God 
grew mightily among them, and one hundred were added. But 
in 1791, to the great mortification of the remaining members, Mr. 
Craig, with most of the church, moved to Kentucky.” (Semple’s 


HIASLOTV A TOLO ep elses) 


James Read who helped to found this church must have had 
his share of the persecution so prevalent in that day, but very few 
incidents have been handed down to posterity. The Roanoke 
Religious Correspondent, or Monthly Visitant, of July, 1823, 
gives on page Io0 this instance which this servant of God had to 
endure for the Truth’s sake: 


JAMES READ 
Kicked and Cuffed About 


“Elder James Reed was once, while he was preaching, 
dragged off the stage, and then kicked and cuffed, and 
pushed some distance to a fence; where his enemies left 
him; he then returned and finished his discourse.” 


James Read and Samuel Harriss continued their ministerial 
visits annually for about three years; each visit consuming several 
weeks, during which they commonly baptized above 200 persons, 
and on one occasion they baptized 75 in one day. They did not 
confine their preaching to one county, but extended their labors 
through the counties of Culpeper, Orange, Louisa, Caroline, 
Hanover, Goochland, Albemarle and even crossed the Blue Ridge 
into Shenandoah County. The fruits of these labours were indeed 
abundant. New churches were planted, new laborers were set 
apart and sent forth in God’s vineyard. Among these early con- 
verts may be mentioned Lewis and Elijah Craig, John Waller, 
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James Chiles, David Thompson, John Burrus, Reuben Ford, 
William Webber, Joseph Anthony, and many others whose names 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. These young prophets 
drank deeply of the spirit of their fathers in the gospel. Difficul- 
ties could not check them nor dampen their flaming zeal. Let 
them be whatever kind—mocks, scoffs, threats, mobs, buffetings, 
sheriffs, courts, and dungeons—their combined force was spent 
in vain. The good work went on, and in a short time penetrated 
all the lower counties in Virginia. Meanwhile the labourers in 
that part of Virginia which lies south of James River, were not 
idle. The celestial fire would in some places advance regularly 
and gradually ; while in others, it would be like a spark struck off 
that would fly away and kindle a new flame at some distant point. 
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CHAP ARG Ul 
1768 


First IMPRISONMENT WAS IN FREDERICKSBURG J AIL 


ORANGE. COUNTY 
County Seat—Orange 


MountTAIN RUN 
Constituted in 1768 


Reference has been made to the building erected by Lewis Con- 
ner and others on “Mountain River” in 1767, and a brief quota- 
tion made from Taylor’s biographical sketch of Elder Conner. 
The remainder of that quotation refers to this building after a 
a church had been constituted in it: 


“Here a church was constituted, but the writer does not 
know who was the pastor, but suppose it was Lewis Craig. 
This church maintained her visibility till about the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, the effects of which, and 
removals, caused its extinction.” 


Semple states that: “In 1766, about 2 or 3 years after he was 
baptized, Mr. Saunders began to preach, and in 1768 was ordained 
to the care of Mountain-run church, which was constituted at the 
same time. Mr. Saunders held the care of this church until it 
was dissolved in 1782, and most of the members joined Mount- 
poney.”’ 

And we have seen that Morgan Edwards names Nathaniel 


Saunders as their pastor, and not Lewis Craig as was supposed 
by Taylor’s sketch. 


Putting the accounts together it seems that the building was 
erected in 1767 and was considered an arm of Broad Run until 
it was constituted into a separate church in 1768, at which time 
Nathaniel Saunders was ordained and assumed its pastoral care. 
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LOUDON COUNTY 


County Seat—Leesburg 


The scene again shifts back north to Loudon County. 


LITTLE RIVER 
Constituted in March, 1768 


Little River church, in Loudon County, was a branch of Broad- 
run in Fauquier, and “was some of the early fruits of David 
Thomas’s ministry in Virginia. In this work, however, he was 
powerfully aided by Rev. Richard Major, their first pastor: for 
although the first seeds were sown by Mr. Thomas, yet Mr. Major 
watered and nourished the plants until he brought them to per- 
fection. So rapidly did the gospel spread in this church, that just 
two years after they were constituted, they were the most num- 
erous church in the association ; having two hundred and seventy- 
two members. Her branches, however, extended into the neigh- 
boring parts. When any of these branches became sufficiently 
numerous, they were constituted into new churches: by which, 
the mother church was reduced in numbers.”’ (Semple’s History 


(elo jen. 305.) , 
Morgan Edwards’ Notes, page 43, give the following addi- 
tional information with reference to these branches: 


“It consists of 5 branches; one near Little-river where is 
a house 25 feet by 20, built in-1767 and land given by Wm 
West; another at Goose-creek ; another at Shanadore; Bull- 
run another ; another near Monacacy in Maryland in each of 
which is a meeting-house.” 


And Mr. Edwards adds that: | 


“The minister Rev. Richard Major whos assistants John 
Lewis, Jeremiah Moore, Eli Cleveland.” 


Then under the head of “Remarkables,”’ he states that they 
“met with opposition from the presbyterians and mockings.’’ So 
far no specific statements as to incidents of persecution in the 
neighborhood of Little-river have been located, unless the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. Edwards refers to this church, when he 
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says: “Amos Thompson came the second time he (Richard Ma- 
jor) preached to oppose.” But at one of the branches of Little- 
river, namely Bull-run, in Fairfax County, we are told by Mr. 
Edwards, on page 44 of his Notes, that there were: 


RicHARD Major 


Warrants Issued and a Mob Came with Clubs to Assist 
in its Execution, but They Failed 


“Warrants and clubs at Bull-run, where Thompson failed 
after preaching 3 years. 

“The mob put the Davises to take him (giants), they 
would not but dared the people to touch them. Captain Scott 
issued a warrant—not executed in Fawquire—Damn him, 
say the mob, pull him down—” 


Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Mimsters (1860), page 62, gives a 
more connected account of this persecution of Richard Major: 


“At Bull Run there were warrants against him, and a 
mob, with clubs, rose to assist the execution of them; but 
here again they failed of their design, chiefly by means of 
the Davises, usually called the giants; these stout brothers 
had been prevailed on to oppose him; but after they heard 
him preach, they became well affected toward him, and 
threatened to chastise any that should disturb him.” 


RicHArRD Major 


A Mob Was So Outrageous That He Was in Danger 
of Being Pulled to Pieces 


Dr. Taylor also states that: 


“In Fauquier, the officer with a warrant from Capt. Scott, 
attempted to take him, but providentially failed. * * * The 
mob were very outrageous, but did no mischief, though his 
friends feared they would have pulled him to pieces.”’ 


The following incidents in the life of Richard Major are given 
by Dr. Taylor, but at what period of his ministry they occurred 
he does not state, and this author has been unable to find out: 
but they are inserted here: 
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RicHARD Major 


Man Went to Meeting Determined to Kill 
Him on Sight 


“A certain man, whose wife had been baptized by Mr. 
Major, determined to kill him on sight, and went to meeting 
for that purpose. He sat down in hearing, intending to catch 
at some obnoxious expression which might fall from the 
preacher, and under that pretence, to attack him. But God 
produced a different result; for the man, instead of execut- 
ing his design, became so convicted that he could not keep on 
his feet; and was afterwards baptized by the man he 
intended to murder. 


“Another actually attacked him with a club, in a violent 
manner. Mr. Major, being remarkable for great presence 
of mind, turned to him, and, in a solemn manner said, 
‘Satan, I command thee to come out of the man.’ His club 
immediately began to fall, and the lion became as quiet as 
a lamb. These are a few of the many occurrences of this 
kind, that took place in the long life of this valuable man.” 


Ona NG ET COUNTY 
County Seat—Orange 


Returning to Orange County, it is evident that the carefully 
prepared letter of William Green to Nathaniel Saunders, dated 
February 7, 1767, and printed above, did not have the desired 
effect, for the controversy between the members of the Establish- 
ment and the Dissenters in Orange County did not cease at that 
time. There must have been a falling off in the attendance upon 
the stated services at the parish church, and conciliatory letters 
were no longer considered sufficient. When the spring of 1768 
arrived, it found the civil and ecclesiastical authorities more 
determined than ever to check this tendency on the part of some 
of the members of the Rector’s flock to wander away, or stroll 
into other folds; so they began to cite certain inhabitants to 
appear at Court and answer for the crime of absenting themselves 
from their parish church. In the Orange County Order Book for 
1763-1769, page 490, this record may be found: 
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Presentments in Orange County for Absenting Themselves 
from the Parish Church 


“At a Court held May 26, 1768, The Grand Jury com- 
posed of Philip Bush, James Sugget, Zachary Taylor, &c, 
&c. present Joseph Craig, Nicholas Jones, James Stop, 
Joshua Stop, Henry Oakes, Wm. Strother & Holding Wil- 
son for absenting themselves from their Parish Church.” 


Then on page 502 of the same Order Book we find three of 
those indicted complying with the Court’s requirements and then 
being excused : 


“William Strother, Joseph Craig, Holding Wilson and 
Joseph Spencer appeared in Court took the oath to his 
Majesty's personal Government prescribed by the Act of 
the First of William & Mary and made the profession of 
faith and subscribed the Articles of Religion Ezcept part of 
the 2oth, 27th, 34th, 35th and 36th prescribed by the said 
Act they were presented for absenting themselves from 
the Parish Church for which they are excused.” 


Now Joseph Craig and Joseph Spencer were both constituent 
members of Upper-Spotsylvania, or “Craig’s’ church. Joseph 
Spencer does not appear in the list of those who were presented 
by the Grand Jury on May 26, and the reason he appeared may 
be simply that he desired to take the oath and subscribe to the 
articles of faith so that he might not be molested in the exercise 
of his: religion. Only three out of the seven presented (oo rae 
oath at that time, but the others may have been forced to do so 
at some later Court. 


ExiyAH Morton 


Ousted as a Justice of the Peace, Because 
He Was a Baptist 


Mr. W. W. Scott’s History of Orange County, Virgima 
(1907), page 50, gives this early and unique bit of persecution: 


“Elijah Morton is discontinued, the Court conceiving him 
to be an unfit person to act as Justice of the Peace, for that 
in a plea of debt ‘he declined, when requested by James 
Madison to make a quorum to try the case, because one of 
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the parties told him he did not wish it to be tried at that 
term; and yet when said Madison and Zachariah Burnley 
went into court and made a quorum the said Morton ascend- 
ed the bench and sat in the cause; ‘and for that’, the order 
concludes, ‘the said Morton is a promoter of scisms and 
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particularly of the sect called Anabaptists’. 


This curious order is dated 1768 and shows that the enemies 
of the cross were beginning to “sit up and take notice.’ To have 
a Justice of the Peace, who sympathized with the Baptists, to say 
nothing of promoting schisms, was not to be tolerated, and so he 
is ousted under a pretext. 


Spots VEVNi AT COUNLY 
County Seat—Spotsylvania 


Lewis Craig, John Waller, James Childs, James Reed, 
Wilham Mash Imprisoned in Fredericksburg. Lewis 
Craag—Four Weeks. John Waller and the 
Others Forty-three Days. 


Meieecicatly sto pe teeretted that the court record of that earlier 
presentment of Lewis Craig, in Spotsylvania, has not been found, 
but when we come to consider the time when Craig, Waller, 
Childs, Reed and Mash were not only arrested but thrown into 
prison in Fredericksburg, the absence of all court records is a 
much greater loss. We have been unable to find any account of 
their arrest or trial, but there is an account of a petition they 
presented the court four weeks to the day after their arrest. It is 
found on the second page of the County Order Book for 1768- 
1774, and will be treated in its proper order. 

In the absence of a court record it is fortunate that Dr. Semple 
has preserved a full account of their first instance of actual im- 
prisonment. On page 15 of the 1810 edition of his History this 
account may be found: 


“The first instance of actual imprisonment, we believe, 
that ever took place in Virginia, was in the county of Spot- 
sylvania. On the 4th of June, 1768, John Waller, Lewis 
Craig, James Childs, &c. were seized by the sheriff, and 
haled before three magistrates, who stood in the meeting 
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house yard, and who bound them in the penalty of one 
thousand pounds, to appear at court two days after. At 
court they were arraigned as disturbers of the peace; on 
their trial, they were vehemently accused, by a certain 
lawyer, who said to the court, “May it please your worships, 
these men are great disturbers of the peace, they cannot 
meet a man upon the road, but they must ram a textvor 
scripture down his throat.’ Mr. Waller made his own, and 
his brethren’s defence so ingeniously, that they were some- 
what puzzled to know how to dispose of them. They offered 
to release them, if they would promise to preach no more in 
the county, for a year and a day. This they refused: and, 
therefore were sent into close jail. As they were moving 
on, from the court-house to the prison, thro’ the streets of 
Fredericksburg, they sang the hymn ‘Broad is the road that 
leads to death,” &c. 


Opi CRAIGS, BAPTIsT CHURCH 


The meeting-house of the first Baptist church that was constituted 
between the James and Rappahannock rivers, in Spotsylvania 
County, as it appeared in 1924. 


It will be noticed in the foregoing account by Dr. Semple that 
he only mentions “John Waller, Lewis Craig, and James Childs,” 
and then says “&c,” and in another place after mentioning the 
same three he says “the others.’’ Perhaps he did not know the 
names of the others, or, for some reason did not think it neces- 
sary to mention them. Then it is possible that his failure to do so 
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has been the cause of many historians taking it for granted that 
there were only “‘three men” imprisoned at this time. This writer 
searched a number of authorities to find out who “‘the others” were, 
and finally his long search was rewarded by finding that Morgan 
Edwards had preserved their names in his manuscript Notes, on 
page 20: “John Waller, James Reed, Lewis Craig, James Chiles, 
and Wm. Mash, an exhorter,”’ making five instead of three which 
most of our historians have been led to believe comprised the 
group. In Mr. Edward’s biographical sketch of John Waller, on 
page 20 of his Notes, he gives this account of that imprisonment : 


“June 4, 1768 he and those other preachers were taken 
by the shieref and brough before 3 justices who stood in the 
meeting house yard and bound them to appear in court in a 
penalty of 5000£. However the shirief let them have their 
liberty witht any other security than their word: at court 2 
days after most dreadful accusations were brought against 
him by one Oliver Towles, a lawyer, the court offered to re- 
lease them in case they would desist preaching for a year and 
a day and give bond of 200£ for performance. This they 
refused, and thereupon were sent to prison, where he con- 
tinued for 43 days.” 


In Morgan Edward’s Volumes, page 33, he gives a fuller 
account of this imprisonment, and refers specifically to Mr. 
Waller in the following paragraph: 


“Since he became a baptist he also hath suffered persecu- 
tion. On June 4, 1768, he (with 4 others who shall be men- 
tioned in due time) was taken by the sherif, and halled 
before three justices who stood without in the meeting 
house yard and who bound him to appear in court (two 
days after) in the penalty of Iooo£. At court, most dread- 
ful accusations were exhibited by a lawyer whose name is 
Oliver Towles. Mr. Waller made his defense in such a 
manner that the court offered to release him if he promised 
to desist from preaching for a year & a day; this he refused ; 
and immediately was clapt in goal where he continued for 
43 days. During his imprisonment the people flocked to 
the goal windows, to whom he preached, and made very 
serious impressions on the minds of eleven heads of 
families and many of their domestics, and others. The mob 
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did everything in their power to drive the people away, 
singing obscene songs, breeding riots &e but all in vain; at 
last they let him go out to get rid of him.” 


In an article of Dr. J. L. Burrows, published in the Religious 
Herald, for August 1, 1879, he has this to say about the bond 
required in this instance: 


“All were bound over in £1,000 penalty each, to answer 
at court, two days later.” 


In Mr. Edwards’s account of James Chiles, page 42 of his 
Notes, he gives the names of the three justices who put him in 
Fredericksburg jail, as being “Larkin Chew, Wm. Smith, John 
Carter, Esqrs,”’ and says that he was “In fredericksburg goal 
48 days.” As all other accounts agree in naming ‘43 days” as 
the time they spent in jail, perhaps the “48” is merely a chiro- 
graphical error. 


Another discrepancy to be noticed in the various accounts has 
to do with the amount of bond that was required of these five 
men as they stood there in the yard of ‘“‘Craig’s’’ meeting house. 
Semple’s account states it was “One thousand pounds” ; in James 
B. Taylor’s biographical sketch of Lewis Craig, page 86, he gives 
the amount as “two thousand pounds’; Mr. Edwards makes it 
“sooo£”’; and Dr. J. L. Burrows’ newspaper article states that it 
was “£1,000 penalty each.”’ Of course all can not be correct, -but 
two of the earliest accounts would agree if it could be found that 
the word “each” had been omitted in Semple’s statement of “one 
thousand pounds.” 


But no matter what their bond, they kept their word and 
appeared at court two days later. They were tried and sent to 
jail, because they would not refrain from preaching the gospel. 
In the same article of Dr. Burrows, above referred to, he gives 
this reason for their refusal to comply with the court’s order: 


“The law that prohibited their preaching, they dare not 
obey. It was in conflict with the supreme law of God their 
Sovereign. But they could cheerfully submit to the penalty 
which unjust human law inflicted, and thus demonstrate its 
oppressive injustice and pave the way for its repeal.” 
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As they passed on through the streets of Fredericksburg to the 
gaol of Spotsylvania County, which at that time was located in 
Fredericksburg, they sang the old hymn: 


“Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 
But wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a traveler. 


‘Deny thyself and take thy cross,’ 
Is the Redeemer’s great command ; 
Nature must count her gold but dross, 
If she would gain this heav’nly land. 


The fearful soul that tires and faints, 
And walks the ways of God no more, 
Is but esteemed almost a saint, 
And makes his own destruction sure. 


Lord, let not all my hopes be vain, 
Create my heart entirely new,— 

Which hypocrites could ne’er attain 
Which false apostates never knew.” 


These men could sing, like the Apostles in the jail at Phillippi, 
under’ the most trying circumstances, because there was joy in 
their souls. If there were those who ridiculed them as they went 
through the streets of that historic city singing that resounding 
song, what did they care? What would the nightingale care if 
the toad despised her singing? She would still sing on and leave 
the cold toad to his grouchy thoughts and dark shadows. And 
what cared these preachers for the sneers and scoffs of man who 
grovel upon the earth? They sang on in the ear and bosom of 


God. 


But there were those who did not make light of these humble 
preachers, for Dr. Semple says that their singing that song 
through the streets on their way to jail “had an awful appear- 
ance.” It was so awful that while other counties continued for 
some time the practice of imprisoning preachers for preaching 


the gospel Spotsylvania never dared to repeat the experiment. 


These five inoffensive Baptists were safely lodged in “close 
jail” in the town of Fredericksburg. It was about four years after 
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this event that the Court House of Spotsylvania, and the county 
gaol, were moved to their present location at Spotsylvania Court 
House, Virginia. 

Mr. Edward’s account, from which we have already quoted. 
contains this additional information on pages 20 and 21: 


“During their stay they preached thro’ the bars & were 
means of making very serious impressions on the minds of 
ti heads of families and some of their domesticks with 
many others. The populace did everything they could invent 
to keep the people off and to plague the prisoners, till at last 
they let the prisoners out in order to get rid of them.” 


A Friendly Rector of the Established Church Offered 
to Go on Thew Bond 


Another incident quite out of ordinary happened while they 
were confined in the Fredericksburg jail. It has to do first with 
the Tuckahoe church, now known as Mt. Zion, in the adjoining 
county of Caroline, but has a direct connection with this case. 
Semple’s History (1810), page 119, thus records it: 


“The first Baptist preacher, that ever ministered within 
the bounds of this church, was John Corbley. After Mr. 
Corbley had preached, the clergyman of the parish, who had 
come to hear him, attacked him, by way of argument. After 
the argument had been continued for some time, and, as 
might be expected, they came to no conclusion; the parson 
appointed the next Sunday, to preach against the Baptists. 
His text was, ‘Will ye also go away?’ His discourse made 
not much impression, and indeed from his subsequent con- 
duct, there were grounds to suspect that he was shaken in 
his own mind. For, afterwards when Waller and Craig 
were put into prison at Fredericksburg, this gentleman went 
to the prison, and entered into a friendly conversation upon 
the subject of religion; and before he left them, offered to 
be their security, 1f they chose to give bond.” 


When the Spotsylvania County court convened in its next 
session on July 4, 1768, which was four weeks to the day follow- 
ing their arrest, they petitioned the court to release them. On 
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page 2 of the Spotsylvania County Order Book for 1768-1774, 
the court’s action is recorded, as follows: 


“July 4, 1768. Upon the petition of Lewis Craig, Jas. 
Chiles & John Waller, Jr. whose pet, is as follows: Gent, 
of the court etc. The court are of the opinion that it appear- 
ing to the court that the petitioners are prisoners & dis- 
turbers of the peace & committed for refusing to give sec y 
by order of last court for their good behavior the court are 
of the opinion that the ps be confined until they comply with 
the order of the court.” 


Their petition having been denied Lewis Craig entered into a 
recognizance to carry it to the General Court. What he obligated 
himself to pay, should he fail to do what was required, is not 
recorded, but we know that he and Benjamin Waller went from 
Fredericksburg down to Williamsburg, the Colonial Capital, and 
laid their petition before the Colonial authorities. 


However, they found upon their arrival that “a good number 
of worthy gentlemen” had previously written to the deputy-gov- 
ernor, the Hon. John Blair, “complaining of the Baptists.” The 
chief grievances these ‘worthy gentlemen” of Spotsylvania seem 
to have had against these early Baptists was that they were in the 
habit of “running into private houses and making dissensions.”’ 
Upon the arrival of Lewis Craig and Benjamin Waller in Wil- 
liamsburg they very promptly denied the charge, but found that 
the deputy-governor was ready for them, as he had previously 
consulted the attorney-general John Randolph, Jr., about the 
matter. In consequence of this Mr. Blair very properly referred 
the petitioners to this officer, and they “came back” bearing a 
letter from the attorney-general advising the deputy-governor 
that “their petition was a matter of right,’ and suggesting that 
he write the “king’s attorney” of Spotsylvania County telling him 
that they were not to “molest these conscientious people, so long 
as they behaved themselves in a manner becoming pious christians, 
and in obedience to the laws.” 


On page 24 of Morgan Edwards’ manuscript Notes, he has 
this to say with reference to Lewis Craig’s connection with this 
imprisonment : 
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Letter from the Deputy Governor, Honorable John Blair, 
of Williamsburg, About These Imprisoned Preachers 


“He was 4 weeks in Fredericksburg goal with John 
Waller and 4 others—Made the instrument of delivering 
his fellow prisoners by entering into recognitance, and wait- 
ing on the president (Honorable John Blair who upon the 
decease of the governor was then commander in chief of 
Virginia) and obtaining a letter to the kings attorney (Mr 
John Lewis) in their favour.” (Then he gives the Honor- 
able Mr. Blair’s letter.) 


Dr. Semple’s account is on pages 15 and 16 of the 1810 edition 
of his History, and is substantially the same as Mr. Edwards’s: 


“After four weeks confinement, Lewis Craig was released 
from prison, and immediately went down to Williamsburg, 
to get a release for his companions. He waited on the 
deputy-governor, the Hon. John Blair, stated the case before 
him, and received the following letter, directed to the King’s 
attorney in Spotsylvania: 


“<*Sir,—I lately received a letter, signed by a good 
number of worthy gentlemen, who are not here, com- 
plaining of the Baptists; the particulars of their mis- 
behavior are not told, any further than their running into 
private houses, and making dissensions. Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Benjamin Waller are now with me, and deny the 
charge; they tell me they are willing to take the oaths, as 
others have; I told them I had consulted the attorney- 
general, who is of opinion, that the general court only 
have a right to grant licenses, and therefore I referred 
them to the court; but, on their application to the attor- 
ney-general, they brought me his letter, advising me to 
write to you. That their petition was a matter of right, 
and that you may not molest these conscientious people, 
so long as they behave themselves in a manner becoming 
pious christians, and in obedience to the laws, till the 
court, when they intend to apply for license, and when the 
gentlemen, who complain, may make their objections, and 
be heard. The act of toleration (it being found by experi- 
ence, that persecuting dissenters, increases their num- 
bers,) has given them a right to apply, in a proper manner, 
for licensed houses; for the worship of God, according to 
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their consciences, and I persuade myself, the gentlemen 
will quietly overlook their meetings, till the Court. I am 
told, they administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
near the manner we do, and, differ in nothing from our 
church, but in that of Baptism, and their renewing the 
ancient discipline, by which, they have reformed some 
sinners, and brought them to be truly penitent. Nay, if a 
man of theirs is idle, and neglects to labour and provide 
for his family as he ought, he incurs their censures, which 
have had good effects. If this be their behaviour, it were 
to be wished, we had some of it among us: But, at least, 
I hope, all may remain quiet, till the Court. 


““T am, with great respects to the gentlemen, Sir, 
= YOurdhumble servant, 


John Blair. 
“Williamsburg, July 16, 1768.’ 


“When the letter came to the attorney he would have 
nothing to say in the affair. Waller and the others continued 
in jail 43 days, and were then discharged, without any 
conditions. While in prison, they constantly preached thro’ 
the grates. The mob without, used every exertion to prevent 
the people from hearing, but to little purpose. Many heard 
indeed, upon whom the word was in power and demonstra- 
Hons 


We conclude that the other four prisoners, John Waller, James 
Chiles, James Reed and William Mash were released on July 
19th, as 43 days from June 6th, the date of their trial and com- 
mitment, would bring it up to that time. If this calculation 1s 
correct then it is worth noticing that Lewis Craig and Benjamin 
Waller lost no time on their return trip to Fredericksburg, for 
it was only three days after they had secured Mr. Blair’s fine 
letter. If they made the trip in that length of time it was a re- 
markable feat for Fredericksburg is one hundred miles from 
Williamsburg, and the roads of that day were not hard-surfaced 
and there were no automobiles. Ordinarily the trip between Wil- 
liamsburg and Richmond required two days, and one traveler 
reported in 1796 that it took him from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eleven o'clock at night to make the trip in a stage-coach. 
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And Richmond is only half-way to Fredericksburg. But these 
brethren were the bearers of good news and they may have 
traveled night and day. 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings.”’ 


Mr. S. D. Gordon, who was the clerk of Waller’s church in 
1924, told the author of this volume that there was a tradition 
in his neighborhood that the civil authorities tried to turn John 
Waller out of jail at night, but he refused to leave until the next 
morning—preferring to leave the prison in broad day light. 


Dr. Semple’s account also states that: 


“After their discharge which was a kind of triumph, 
Waller, Craig, and their compeers in the ministry, resumed 
their labours, with redoubled vigor, gathering fortitude from 
their late sufferings, thanking God that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ and his gospel. Day and night, 
and indeed almost every day and night, they held meetings 
in their own and the adjacent neighbourhoods. The spread 
of the gospel, and of Baptist principles, was equal to all their 
exertions ; insomuch, that in very few sections of Virginia, 
did the Baptist cause appear more formidable to its enemies, 
and more consoling to its friends, than in Spottsylvania ; and 
we may add, so it is at this day.” 


In writing about Lewis Craig’s experience at this time, Dr. 
J. L. Burrows makes this comment in an article in the Religious 
Herald of August 8, 1872: 


“This imprisonment and its counsel of ‘quiet’ had no effect 
in silencing Craig and his compeers. With inflamed zeal and 
redoubled energy, they held meetings almost every day and 
night, until they filled Spotsylvania and the neighboring 
counties with their doctrine. They were filled with holy joy 
that they were counted worthy to suffer for Christ and his 
gospel. Baptist doctrines and usages soon were predominant 
in that whole region, and upon these foundations laid by the 
shackled hands of the imprisoned fathers, their sons have 
industriously builded in all the generations since.” 
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James Chiles was an early preacher in the neighborhood of 
Blue Run church, in Orange County, became the assistant pastor 
of the Louisa church, and eventually became a pioneer in Albe- 
marle County, where many were converted through his ministry. 
He was a delegate from Louisa County to the First Separate Bap- 
tist Association, in 1771, and afterwards moved to South Caro- 
lina, where he was instrumental in planting a large church. 

Notwithstanding many attempts, the author has been unable 
to secure any information concerning the time or place -of his 
death or the place of his burial. | 

The jail in which these preachers were imprisoned was no 
doubt the same one described by William Byrd in 1732 when he 
visited the first iron mines in America, located at Germanna. In 
his “Progress to the Mines,” in The Westover Manuscripts, page 
138, he speaks of stopping with a Col. Waller, at Fredericksburg, 
and then quaintly adds: 


“T was oblig’d; to rise Early here, that I might not starve 
my Landlord whose constitution requires him to swallow a 
Bffesteak before the Sun blesses the world with its genial 
Rays. However, he was so complaisant as to bear the gnaw- 
ing of his stomach till 8 o’clock for my Sake. Colo. Waller, 
after a Score of Loud Hems to clear his Throat broke his 
fast along with us. When this necessary affair was dis- 
patched col. Willis walk’t me about the town of Fredericks- 
burg.” 


The Jail at Fredericksburg Was a Substantial Structure, 
Built of Stone 


The one thing about this young town that appealed most forci- 
bly to the practical nature of Mr. Byrd was the stone quarry 
which was located nearby, and the failure of the inhabitants to 
make use of it. He describes the stone as being of excellent 
quality and states that: 

“The only edifice of stone yet built is the prison; the 
Walls of which are strong enough to hold Jack Shepherd, if 
he had been transported hither.” 


Now Jack Sheppard was an English highway-man and rob- 
ber, who was plying his nefarious business in that country in 
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the early twenties of the eighteenth century. He was captured and 
condemned to death, but made a series of most remarkable escapes 
only to be recaptured each time. He made two escapes from New- 
gate, in one instance at least he was imprisoned in the strongest 
part of that prison and actually chained to the floor, yet by a 
combination of strength and skill he escaped through the chimney 
to the roof of the prison, whence he lowered himself into the 
adjoining house. These marvelous escapes from prison made him 
almost a popular hero, and he was made the chief character of 
much romance. His portrait was painted by Sir John Thornhill; 
a pantomime entitled “Harlequin Sheppard” was produced at 
Drury Lane, and even Daniel Defoe, a staunch Baptist, wrote a 
narrative about him in 1724. Perhaps this account had found its 
way across the Atlantic and fallen into the hards of William 
Byrd, so that this strong fortress at Fredericksburg struck Mr. 
Byrd as being an ideal place to confine this noted robber and 
vulgar scoundrel, who did not hesitate to rob his only real friend. 


Thirty-six years after William Byrd’s visit to Fredericksburg, 
and his comment upon the strength of its bastile, four ministers 
and one exhorter were put in close confinement in it. 


Now John Waller was born in 1741, nine years after Mr. 
Byrd’s visit to Spotsylvania, and the Col. William Waller, who 
entertained him so courteously, was the uncle of Elder John Wal- 
ler. It is a strange coincidence that the guest should mention so 
particularly the jail that would some years later become the 
lodging place of a nephew of his host. 


The Fredericksburg jail may have been a strong structure, but 
the walls were never built, the chains never forged, the guards 
never breathed, that could hold in bondage him whom God willed 
tombesitec: 


In the imprisonment of these five Baptists, four preachers 
and one layman—in the Fredericksburg jail, and in fact in all 
the subsequent imprisonments throughout the State, both civil 
and ecclesiastical powers acted as though they were infallible. 
They bore a strong resemblance to that French woman Benjamin 
Franklin used to tell about, who in a dispute with her sister said: 


“TI don’t know how it happened, sister, but I meet with nobody 
but myself, that is always in the right.” 
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These persecuted preachers were not bigots but believers; not 
church-men but Christ’s men; not truth suppressors but truth 
disseminators. 

Frequent reference will be made in these pages to ““The Grates”’ 
through which our imprisoned preachers proclaimed the glad 
tidings of salvation, as they did in Fredericksburg. ‘The Grates”’ 
were the strong iron bars that ran perpendicularly or horizontally, 
or perhaps both ways in most instances, across the small or large 
windows, or openings in the wall of the cell where they were 
confined. Not a single jail is now standing through whose 
“grates” these preachers sent forth the Words of Life, except 
the one at Accomac Court House, in which Elijah Baker was con- 
iieue | iissjailisam reality ‘only-a Debtors Prison, but it may 
have been used for all kinds of felons. 

Doubtless there were many different kinds of “Grates” and a 
variety of sizes in the buildings used in Colonial times as county 
gaols. For example the windows in the Fauquier gaol were only 
twelve inches square, and the Caroline County gaol window was 
so high up in the wall, that (according to the grand-daughter of 
John Young, who was incarcerated in this gaol for so many 
months), the prisoner could see nothing—only a patch of sky. 
All the other references found have to do with windows close 
to the ground as in the case of Chesterfield, Culpeper, Alexandria, 
Accomac, Middlsex and other county gaols. And there may have 
been a.diversity of “grates” over the windows also, but we are 
perhaps safe in assuming that none of them possessed anything 
like the generous proportions which the artist has given to “‘the 
grates’ in Charlotte Corday’s cell window. Dr. George W. Beale, 
in his article Baptist Beginnings in Virginia, found in the Relig- 
tous Herald for June 8, 1899, makes this comment: 

“A famous portrait of Charlotte Corday has arrested 
many an earnest gaze, and her pensive face has gathered 
interest from the iron grating which forms its setting. The 
faces and forms of many of the early Baptist preachers of 
this State should wear in our eyes a pathetic and heightened 
interest as we look back through the years at them behind 
their prison bars.” 


But high or low windows, large or small grates, these heralds 
of the cross, Waller, Craig, Chiles, Reed and Mash, and all who 
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followed in their train, overcame all the obstacles that were in 
the way and preached to the crowds without the jails through 
“the grates.” 

The word “gaol,” as used in the original documents and court 
records of that early day, designated a place of confinement for 
criminals. It is an earmark of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and is an old obsolete word for jail. It was erroneously 
spelt in many of the old records as “goal.” Now a “goal” is 
described by the lexicographers as the “‘objective point or ter- 
minus that one is striving to reach,’ but a “gaol” is next to the 
last place on earth to which any man would want to go. 


The Spotsylvania imprisonment was one of the earliest, if not 
the first of its kind in the new world, and: much has been written 
and published about it. And we are not surprised that it is so, 
for an event so strange and so cruel in the annals of our State, 
and one that ushered in that ‘Reign of terror” over our Baptist 
preachers, could hardly do less than cause many a scribe to take 
his pen in hand and give the world the benefit of his reflections. 
A majority of these writers have evidently followed Dr. Semple’s 
account and speak of only three men as having been imprisoned 
when there were really five, as has been shown. And in many 
other ways much that has come within our observation is inaccu- 
rate or incomplete, to say the least of it. There is one notable 
reference to this imprisonment which, in a work like this, would 
be culpable to omit. 


Patrick Henry's Supposed Speech n Defense 
of Waller and His Companions 


It is lengthy yet the account of this imprisonment would be 
incomplete without it. It has to do with the question of who 
defended these imprisoned preachers in Fredericksburg. Dr. 
Semple says that John Waller defended himself and his brethren 
‘so ingeniously” that the court was “somewhat puzzled to know 
how to dispose of them,” but others have stated that Patrick 
Henry acted as their defender, and his speech has actually been 
printed and given wide publication. It appeared first, we believe, 
in The Baptist Memorial and Monthly Record, for May 1845, 
which is number 5 in Volume IV. This magazine was published 
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in Philadelphia. Then in 1850 Rey. William Henry Foote, D. D., 
published his Sketches of Virgina, and on page 317 this speech 
of Patrick Henry’s appears with the author’s comment upon it: 


“Patrick Henry, who had a few years before brought 
himself into notice by his famous plea against the parsons, 
in Hanover, hearing of the situation of these Baptist minis- 
ters confined in Spottsylvania jail, rode some fifty miles to 
volunteer his services on the day of their second trial. He 
entered the court-house, almost entirely unknown, while the 
indictment was reading by the clerk. The king’s attorney 
having made some remarks in defence of the prosecution, 
Mr. Henry taking the paper containing the indictment, said: 


“May it please your worships, I think I heard read by the 
prosecutor, as I entered the house, the paper I now hold in 
my hand. If I rightly understood, the king’s attorney has 
framed an indictment for the purpose of arraigning, and 
punishing by imprisonment, these three inoffensive persons 
before the bar of this Court for a crime of great magnitude,— 
as disturbers of the peace. May it please the Court, what did 
I hear read? Did I hear it distinctly,—or was it a mistake 
of my own? Did I hear an expression, as of a crime, that 
these men, whom your worships are about to try for a 
misdemeanor, are charged with,—with—what?’— Then in 
a low, solemn, heavy tone he continued—‘preaching the 
gospel of the Son of God?’ Pausing amid profound silence, 
he waved the paper three times round his head, then raising 
his eyes and hands to heaven, with peculiar and impressive 
energy, he exclaimed—‘Great God! A burst of feeling 
from the audience followed this exclamation. Mr. Henry 
resumed—‘May it please your worships, in a day like this,— 
when truth is about to burst her fetters;—when mankind 
are about to be aroused to claim their natural and inalienable 
rights—when the yoke of oppression that has reached the 
wilderness of America, and the unnatural alliance of eccles- 
iastical and civil power, are about to be dissevered,—at such 
a period, when liberty,—liberty of conscience,—is about to 
wake from her slumberings, and inquire into the reason of 
such charges as I find exhibited here today in this indict- 
ment,’—here he paused, and alternately cast his piercing eyes 
upon the Court and upon the prisoners, and resumed,—'Tf 
I am not deceived, according to the contents of the paper 
I now hold in my hand, these men are accused of preaching 
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the gospel of the Son of God!—Great God!’ A deeper 
impression was visible as he paused, and slowly waved the 
paper round his head. ‘May it please your worships, there 
are periods in the history of man, when corruption and 
depravity have so long debased the human character, that 
man sinks under the weight of the oppressor’s hand,— 
becomes his servile, his abject slave; he licks the hand that 
smites him; and in this state of servility he receives his 
fetters of perpetual bondage. But may it please your wor- 
ships, such a day has passed away. From that period when 
our fathers left the land of their nativity for these Amer- 
ican wilds,—from the moment they placed their feet upon 
the American continent, from that moment despotism was 
crushed, the fetters of darkness were broken, and heaven 
decreed that man should be free,—free to worship God 
according to the Bible. Were it not for this, in vain were 
all their sufferings and bloodshed to subjugate this new 
world, if we their offspring must still be oppressed and 
persecuted. But, may it please your worships, permit me to 
inquire once more, for what are these men about to be tried ? 
This paper says, for preaching the gospel of the Saviour to 
Adam’s fallen race.’ For the third time he slowly waved the 
indictment around his head, and lifting his eyes to heaven 
in a solemn dignified manner, and again looking at the 
Court, he exclaimed with the full power of his strong 
voice— What law have they violated?’ The scene now 
became painful,—the audience were excited,—the attorney 
was agitated,—the bench and bar were moved; and the 
presiding magistrate exclaimed, ‘Sheriff, discharge these 


o) ede) 


Mens 


The next account of this historic speech of Patrick Henry, was 
located in The Baptist Denomination, pages 311-314, which was 
published in 1856, by D. C. Haynes. 


In 1858 a sermon was preached in Nashville, Tennessee, before 
the General Association of Middle Tennessee and North Alabama, 
by Rev. W. H. Barksdale, A. M., and published by request of 
that body in pamphlet form. The subject of this discourse was 
‘“Pedobaptist Concessions to Baptist Principles.” On page 59 of 
this pamphlet this speech of Patrick Henry appears almost in full. 
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In 1870 Dr. Geo. B. Taylor published his historical novel 
entitled Walter Ennis, and on page 280 he mentions Henry’s 
speech as though it were a historical fact. 


In 1876 a Centennial Memorial address was delivered by Rev. 
G. S. Bailey, D. D., which was published by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, and on page 42 we have this reference to 
this speech of Mr. Henry’s: 


“It is recorded by Dr. John M. Peck, that about the year 
1770, when three Baptist ministers were tried at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, Patrick Henry, the great orator, rode some 
sixty miles to attend the trial and unexpectedly entered the 
court room as the indictment was being read,” ete. 


Then he goes on to quote much of this supposed speech, giving 
as his authority The Baptist Memorial for the year 1845, page 


Tol: 
In John Esten Cooke’s Virginia (1884), page 391, after having 
referred to this imprisonment, he states: 


“When they were arraigned for ‘preaching the Gospel 
contrary to law’, Patrick Henry, who had ridden fifty miles 
to witness the trial, suddenly arose and exclaimed: 

“ “May it please your worships, what did I hear read? 
Did I hear an expression that these men whom your wor- 
ships are about to try for misdemeanor are charged with 
preaching the Gospel of the Son of God?’ 

“The solemn voice is said to have deeply moved all who 
heard him. The State prosecutor ‘turned pale with agita- 
tion, and the court were near dismissing the accused.” 


In more recent years a prominent Baptist minister in Virginia 
copied this speech from Foote’s Sketches and sent it to the Relig- 
ious Herald for publication. It was published and at the close 
of the article the writer asked this question, ““Can the Baptists 
ever forget Patrick Henry?” Certainly not, but it is fortunate 
that the temple of memory which the Baptists have erected in 
honor of this illustrious patriot, does not rest upon a foundation 
so unsubstantial as this reported speech. 


And later still a pamphlet was published by another prominent 
Baptist preacher, which gives the story in connection with the 
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erection of a monument at Bowling Green, Caroline County, 
Virginia, on July 9, 1922. This monument is dedicated to the 
memory of the preachers who were imprisoned in that county. 
On page 7 of his pamphlet the following reference to this Fred- 
ericksburg incident is found: 


“In 1768 that flaming fire and patriot, Patrick Henry, 
seven years before his famous address in St. John’s church, 
went from Hanover to Fredericksburg to defend, without 
pay, several Baptist preachers who were in jail for preaching 
the gospel. They were set free through his matchless elo- 
quence and powers of persuasion.” 


As late as 1920, when W.-H. 1. Squires Mo ALD Dep. 


lished his Through Centuries Three, this legendary story persists. 
On pages 292 and 293 this version 1s given: 


“The Established Church opposed the Baptists, as they 
had previously been against the Friends. Three Baptist 
clergymen, John Waller, James Childs and Lewis Craig, 
were arrested in Spotsylvania for preaching without a 
license (June, 1768.) When offered liberty if they would 
desist, like Peter and John of old, they declared that they 
could but speak for Jesus. When they marched to prison 
through Fredericksburg singing hymns, excitement was 
intense. Crowds heard these earnest, though poorly edu- 
cated men preach from the prison windows. 


“Patrick Henry rode from Louisa* to volunteer his 
services as attorney. 


“When the three Baptists were brought to trial for 
‘preaching the Gospel contrary to law,’ a hush fell upon the 
court room, crowded to capacity. 


“The great Commoner strode forward: ‘May it please 
your worships, what did I hear read?’ he asked, in tones 
that sent a thrill through the multitude. “Did I hear that 
these men are to be tried for a misdemeanor—charged with 
preaching the Gospel of the Son of God?’ 


“The state’s attorney turned pale and trembled. The court 
hastily dismissed the accused. 


* Other authors name “Hanover” as the place of Mr. Henry’s residence. 
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“In Chesterfield, Middlesex and Caroline counties, these 
petty persecutions: continued. 


‘But wherever a Baptist was arrested or punished, their 
cause grew—great numbers sympathized with them.” 


Now all these instances, which we have quoted, so widely 
separated as to time and place, are but illustrations of how an 
ill-founded rumor can gain publicity and cling to life with won- 
derful tenacity. If Patrick Henry had defended these preachers 
at Fredericksburg it would have added only one more laurel leaf 
to the never-fading crown that already rests upon the brow of 
that illustrious character, noble patriot, and friend of the Bap- 
tists: and one more beautiful incident to that glorious day when 
Baptist ministers preferred freedom of conscience to freedom of 
body, and willingly consented to the confinement of the latter in 
order that they, and those who came after them, might some day 
have and enjoy the liberty of the former. It is a great pity to be 
compelled to bring into question such a beautiful and interesting 
incident, and the author dislikes very much to do it; but he 
believes that this reported speech of Patrick Henry is a fabrica- 
tion pure and simple, and that a cursory examination of the 
records in the case will be sufficient to prove his contention. 


According to Dr. Semple’s account these men were arrested 
on June the fourth and bound over in the penalty of a thousand 
pounds to appear at court two days later. The three magistrates 
stood in the “meeting-house yard” of what is now known as 
Craig’s church (situated in the northwestern part of Spotsylvania 
County ), and accepted their bond without any other security than 
their mere word. When they did appear in court at Fredericks- 
burg two days later, or on June the sixth, we are told that John 
Waller, and not Patrick Henry, defended himself and his brethren 
—and he did it “‘so ingeniously that they were somewhat puzzled 
to know how to dispose of them.” As there were neither telephone 
nor telegraph lines in that day for the quick transmission of a 
message between Fredericksburg and Hanover County, Mr. 
Henry’s home, nor railroads for the quick transportation of 
human beings from one place to another, they were limited to 
the stage-coach and pony-express. As Mr. Henry’s home was 
separated from the place of trial by fifty or sixty miles, it can be 
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seen that the mere physical features of such a trip presented a 
discouraging undertaking. If it be supposed that a messenger 
was dispatched post haste to Mr. Henry at his home in Hanover 
County conveying the intelligence of their predicament and solic- 
iting his services in their behalf, let it be borne in mind that the 
messenger must not only cover that distance of fifty or more 
miles, but that Mr. Henry must also cover the same distance on 
the return trip. Then add to the difficulty of such an undertaking 
the fact that both trips had to be accomplished in not more than 
forty-eight hours, perhaps much less time, in order for him to be 
present at their trial on June the 6th. If the arrest of these 
preachers occurred late in the day of “June 4th” and their trial 
early in the day of “June 6th” the possibility of Mr. Henry's 
presence would be materially reduced. But suppose the opposition 
should contend that there was another trial at some later date, 
how would that effect the case? With reference to such a con- 
tention, the reply would be that in no other case in the whole State 
were these imprisoned preachers favored with a “second”’ trial, 
and why should those in Spotsylvania be so honored, or humored? 
Again, why would Patrick Henry say, “If I rightly understood, 
the king’s attorney has framed an indictment for the purpose of 
arraigning, and punishing by imprisonment, these three inoffen- 
sive persons before the bar of this court.” Why would he say three 
when five men good and true, sat there before him? 


But leaving the physical features out of the case for a moment, 
for the sake of argument, let us inquire why the world had to 
wait for seventy-seven years before being told about that wonder- 
ful defense of Mr. Henry’s, for it was not until 1845 that any 
account of it was published. If there is any earlier reference to it, 
it has thus far escaped notice. If it had happened, is it not more 
than probable that some of the participants, or their contem- 
poraries, would have mentioned it before three quarters of a 
century had passed by? But no such statement has yet been found, 
although the most careful search for it in many of our histories 
has been made. When these preachers were offered their liberty 
on condition that they refrain from preaching, it had no more 
effect upon them than the same proposition had upon John Bun- 
yan. Accordingly they were sent to jail, where Dr. Semple says 
they remained for “Forty-three days.” So they could not have 
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been released on the day of their trial, as the conclusion of this 
speech would indicate. The record says they were put in “close 
jail,” and it was not until after the lapse of four long weeks that 
one of their number, Lewis Craig, was released. He went im- 
mediately to Williamsburg and secured the foregoing letter (see 
page 100), from the Hon. John Blair, which was dated July 16, 
or ten days after his release and a month and ten days after their 
trial and commitment. The forty-three days they are said to have 
“continued in jail,’ would bring the date of their release to the 
19th of July, or three days after the date of the Honorable John 
Blair’s letter. 


But let the reader hear another witness, who tried to check this 
error more than forty years ago. In Dr. Geo. W. Beale’s revision 
of Semple’s History, published in 1894, there is a footnote on 
page 32, which is as follows: 


“It has been believed in some quarters that Patrick Henry 
represented these imprisoned preachers before the court and 
pleaded for their release, and the speech made by him in 
their defense has been published and widely circulated. 
There is however, no historical ground for this belief, and 
the speech accredited to Henry has been shown to be wholly 
apocryphal. It is the production of Rev. J. M. Peck, and 
‘what he supposed Patrick Henry might have said.’ Mr. 
Henry does appear to have been counsel for one or more 
imprisoned Baptist preachers in Caroline county.” 


More than twenty years before the above was written there had 
been a lengthy correspondence in the Religious Herald about this 
speech and while it is lengthy, it has been thought best to include 
it also, so that the reader may have all the evidence before him 
and be his own judge. 


This correspondence started with a review of Ray’s Baptist 
Succession, found in the Religious Herald, of January 5, 1871, 
Mace-e column 7, by Dr. J. B. Jeter. He states: 


“We are sorry, but not surprised, that the author should 
have been seduced into the quotation of the speech of Patrick 
Henry in defense of three Baptist ministers in Virginia as 
authentic history. Rev. J. M. Peck, D.D., told us (the 
senior editor) that he was the author of it. The next Herald 
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will contain an article entirely unconnected with this notice, 
confirming this fact. Besides, the speech bears internal 
proof that it was composed by a New Englander. Henry 
never said: ‘Our fathers left the land of their nativity for 
settlement in these American wilds—for liberty—for civil 
and religious liberty—for liberty of conscience.’ No such 
motive brought the immigrants to the colony of Virginia. 
It is the language of the Puritan, not of the Cavalier. In 
our opinion, the speech was an unjustifiable falsification of 
history: but it was not so in the judgment of Dr. Peck. 
We discussed that question. We call attention to the spuri- 
ousness of the speech that it may be eliminated from the 
next edition of the work. It is not needed to prove the perse- 
cutions of the Virginia Baptists. Semple’s History, and 
Taylor’s Lives of the Virgima Baptist Mimsters, are good 
authority on that point.” 


The article referred to in the above that was to be printed in 
the next Herald proved to be an open letter addressed to Rev. 
Geo. B. Taylor about his historical novel, Walter Ennis, and was 
from Rev. L. A. Alderson, of Atchison, Kansas. It may be found 
in the Religious Herald for January 12, 1871, and contains this 
paragraph bearing directly upon this much mooted question: 


“In the year 1857, meeting with William C. Rives in 
Lewisburg, he remarked that he had been studying the his- 
tory of the early Baptists in Virginia with a great deal of 
interest, that he was then preparing for the press a Life of 
James Madison, that he was surprised at the persecution the 
Baptists had endured, that this persecution has given tone 
to the political views of James Madison, and that the Bap- 
tists, aided by Patrick Henry, James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson, had done more than all other denominations in 
securing religious liberty in Virginia. I asked him if he had 
read the speech of Patrick Henry in defense of John Waller, 
Lewis Craig, and others, who were imprisoned in Fred- 
ericksburg. He said he had not, but would be thankful if 
I would procure a copy for him. Failing to find the speech 
in my file of the Herald, I wrote to the veteran editor— 
William Sands—and was told, in reply, that the speech 
referred to was the production of Rev. J. M.. Peck; that 
Bro. Peck had met, in the West, with an aged brother, who 
informed him that Patrick Henry appeared in defense of the 
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imprisoned ministers in Fredericksburg, and that Bro. Peck, 
on the spur of the occasion, wrote what he supposed Patrick 
Henry might have said in their defense. I am glad that you 
have preserved this eloquent speech in ‘Walter Ennis,’ but 
not because it eminated from Patrick Henry, for, from all 
I can learn, he was not in Fredericksburg at that time.”’ 


These two articles in the Herald of January 5th and 12th, by 
the editors of that paper and Mr. Alderson, called forth another 
on the same subject by Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia. It 
appeared in the Religious Herald for February 23, 1871, and 
while it is unusually long, the author feels that this whole contro- 
versy would be incomplete without publishing it in its entirety. 
The communication follows: 


Patrick HENRY’s SPEECH IN DEFENCE 
OF THE 
VIRGINIA BApTist MINISTERS 


By Horatio Gates Jones 


In a recent number of the Religious Herald I read a 
notice of Mr. Ray’s new book on Baptist Successton—I 
have also read Mr. Alderson’s letter in the Herald of Jan- 
uary 12th—and am very much surprised that both the editor 
and Mr. Alderson appear to doubt that Patrick Henry—the 
great Virginia orator—ever made the celebrated speech 
attributed to him, in defence of Waller, Craig, and other 
Virginia Baptist Ministers, when they were arraigned for 
“preaching the gospel of the Son of God.” The Herald says: 
peer) le Peck; Dy told (the ‘senior editor) thatxhe 
Vero tomalitaor olgit...*)s.>. “a Besides, the speech bears 
internal proof that it was composed by a New Englander.” 
Mr. Alderson says that, desiring to procure a copy of the 
speech for the late Hon. William C. Rives, he “wrote to the 
veteran editor, William Sands, and was told in reply, that 
the speech referred to was the production of Rev. J. M. 
Peck; that Bro. Peck had met in the West with an aged 
brother, who informed him that Patrick Henry appeared in 
defence of the imprisoned ministers in Fredericksburg, and 
that Bro. Peck, on the spur of the occasion, wrote what he 
supposed Patrick Henry might have said in their defence.” 
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I am strongly inclined to think that both of these state- 
ments are incorrect, and that Bro. Sands and the senior 
editor of the Herald have failed to recall the exact words of 
Dr. Peck, or the meaning of his statement, when he said that 
he was “the author” of Patrick Henry’s speech. As a re- 
corder of events, and as a collector of historic facts, pertain- 
ing to the early trials and sufferings of the Baptists, Dr. 
Peck had few superiors; and above all he valued the truth. 
Those who knew him will bear testimony to the truth of 
what I say, that he never claimed an honor to which he 
was not justly entitled. 

Now, I think I can show pretty conclusively that Patrick 
Henry, whose soul was ever on fire when he saw the poor 
oppressed, did really and in fact make the speech referred 
to. Perhaps the words were not the same which he uttered 
—nay, they could not be, for it was not in the power of 
mortal man to record his words. As his accomplished biog- 
rapher, The Hon. William Wirt, has said, “He spoke in a 
manner which language cannot tell.” But from the well 
known character of Mr. Henry, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, from his cordial dislike to the arrogant 
and unjust claims of the hierarchy which prevailed in Vir- 
ginia, from the admitted fact that our brethren of that day 
were “in prisons oft,’ and were released without the pay- 
ment of their fines, and from the fact that he was an honest 
lawyer, I am inclined to believe that the celebrated speech 
was made by Col. Henry. 

And now for the proofs. It 1s admitted by all who know 
anything about Baptist history, that John Waller, Lewis 
Craig, James Childs, John Corbley, and many other Virginia 
Baptist ministers, were imprisoned for the offence of preach- 
ing the gospel, without having obtained a license from the 
county court. It is also admitted that Patrick Henry was 
the most eloquent advocate of his day, and that he had 
gained immense popularity and a great reputation in the 
celebrated “Parson’s case,’ which occurred in or about the 
year 1708. It was then that he arrayed himself on the side 
of the people, and on the day of the trial he told his uncle, 
the Rev. Patrick Henry, who was a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished church, “That in the controversy, both his heart and 
judgement, as well as his professional duty, were on the side 
of the people.” —Wrt’s life, p. 24. This shows how he felt as 
an individual, and how he would likely act as counsel, when 
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questions concerning the rights of the people were con- 
cerned. The probabilities, therefore, are, that Patrick Henry, 
in a case involving the great question of liberty of con- 
science, where he would have a grand opportunity to display 
his great genius as an orator, would readily espouse the 
cause of the oppressed, though they were the poor and dis- 
pised Baptists. But, did he really do so, and did he ever make 
that celebrated speech, or was John Mason Peck the author 
of itr These are the questions to be settled, and happily for 
the sake of history and the truth, I am able to answer these 
questions in the exact words of Dr. John M. Peck himself. 
In Vol. IV, No. 5 of The Baptist Memorial and Monthly 
ieecord, 10r Slay, 1345, edited’ by Rev. R. Babcock, D. -D., 
fev | onne@. Choules;D.-D., and: Rev. John M:Peck,.D..D. 
(all of whom, except Dr. Babcock, have gone to their rest 
on high), there is to be found a full and precise account of 
this whole matter. It is entitled “Baptist History. Speech of 
Patrick. Henry. The article is signed J. M. P., Philadel- 
phia, 25th March, 1845, proving that the author of the 
article was Dr. Peck. As the whole is too long for insertion 
in your columns, I shall only give extracts from it. 

Dr. Peck says: “From a venerable correspondent, the 
Rev. Thomas S. Hinde, now of Mount Carmel, Illinois, we 
have obtained a series of interesting facts and sketches of the 
Baptists of the ‘olden time’ in Virginia and Kentucky. 
Amongst these 1s the outline of a SPEECH made by the dis- 
tinguished Patrick Henry, at the trial of three Baptist 
ministers at Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania county, about 
1770. Before we give the statements and the speech, it is 
necessary to adduce the evidence to sustain this scrap of 
history. 

“Mr. Hinde is a native Virginian, but emigrated with 
his father, a distinguished physician and surgeon, to Ken- 
tucky, in his boyhood. * * * With habits of singular indus- 
try and care, he possesses a most tenacious memory. His 
writings and collections—portion of which we have seen— 
are voluminous. * * * He has furnished us with several 
sheets in manuscript, from which we have selected the 
sketches we are about to lay before our readers. Some 
twenty-five years since, he visited the ‘Old Dominion,’ his 
native land, and gathered the facts from the old men then 
living. Of these, he refers particularly to the statements of 
Mr. Bartlett Bennett and Mr. William Ficklin, who were in 
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the court-house and heard Henry and narrated the speech 
which Mr. Hinde has preserved in manuscript. Probably 
some of our Virginia correspondents may trace up the par- 
ticulars. Possibly the very indictment, which, with such thrill- 
ing effect, Patrick Henry waved around his head, may yet 
be found on file amongst the colonial papers of Spotsylvania 
county. Both Semple and Benedict narrate several instances 
in which Mr. Henry, with patriotic zeal, defended the per- 
secuted Baptist; but neither mentions this instance. * * * 


“The Baptists were the most numerous class of dissenters, 
and the first to resist the established hierarchy. It is not cer- 
tain that there was ever an existing law in the colony of 
Virginia that authorized the imprisonment of any person 
for preaching the gospel. The law for preserving peace and 
order, and to ‘preserve the purity of doctrine and unity of 
the church,’ was so construed; and whenever the preachers 
were apprehended and imprisoned, it was done by virtue of 
a peace warrant. The first conviction and actual imprison- 
ment under this construction of the law was 1n Spotsylvania 
county, on the 4th of June, 1768, when John Waller, Lewis 
Craig, James Childs and others, were dragged before the 
magistrates and bound over for trial. Three* days after, 
they were put on their trial as ‘disturbers of the peace.’ The 
prosecuting attorney made his formidable charge: ‘May it 
please your worships, these men are great disturbers of the 
peace; they cannot meet a man in the road, but they must 
ram a text of Scripture down his throat.’ Elder Waller 
made an ingenious and able defence, and perplexed the 
judges to know what to do with these singular criminals. 
* * * Mr. Hinde did not learn from his informers whether 
the successful defence of Mr. Henry was at the liberation 
from prison of Waller, Craig, and Childs, before referred 
to, or on another similar occasion. Mr. Ficklin’s account, who 
lived near Fredericksburg, and was present on the occasion, 
gives the names of “Lewis Craig, Joseph Craig and Aaron 
Bledsoe.’ Mr. Bennett, who was also present, and gave from 
memory the ‘speech,’ did not give the names of the perse- 
cuted preachers, but states ‘three Baptist preachers.’ Be this 
as it may, an indictment had been issued against them for 
‘preaching the gospel of the Son of God, contrary to the 


* All the other references state that it was two days after they were appre- 
hended. 
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statute in that case provided; and therefore, disturbers of 
the peace. The clerk was reading the indictment in a slow 
and formal manner, and as he pronounced the crime with 
emphasis, ‘For preaching the gospel of the Son of God, a 
plain-dressed man, who had just rode up to the court-house, 
entered and took his seat within the bar. He was known to 
the court and lawyers, but a stranger to the mass of spec- 
tators who had gathered on the occasion. This was Patrick 
Henry, who, on hearing of this prosecution, had rode some 
fifty or sixty miles, from his residence in Hanover county, 
to volunteer his services in their defence. He listened to the 
further reading of the indictment with marked attention; 
the first sentence of which that had caught his ear was ‘for 
preaching the gospel of the Son of God.’ When it was fin- 
ished, and the prosecuting attorney had submitted a few 
remarks, Henry arose, reached out his hand and received the 
paper and addressed the court.” 


PATRICK HENRY 'S SPEECH 


‘May it please your worships, I think I heard read by 
the prosecutor, as I entered this house, the paper | now hold 
in my hand. If I have rightly understood, the King’s attor- 
ney of this colony has framed an indictment for the purpose 
of arraigning and punishing by imprisonment three in- 
offensive persons, before the bar of this court, for a crime 
of great magnitude—as disturbers of the peace. May it 
please the court, what did I hear read? Did I hear it dis- 
tinctly, or was it a mistake of my own? Did I hear an 
expression, as if a crime, that these men, whom your wor- 
ships are about to try for a misdemeanor, are charged with, 
what ?’’—and continuing in a low, heavy, solemn tone 
“for preaching the gospel of the Son of God!’ Pausing, 
amidst the most profound silence and breathless astonish- 
ment, he slowly waved the paper three times around his 
head, when, lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, with 
peculiar and impressive energy, he exclaimed, “Great God!” 
The exclamation—the action—the burst of feeling from the 
audience, were all overpowering. Mr. Henry resumed: 
“May it please your worships. In a day like this, when 
truth is about to burst her fetters—when mankind are about 
to be aroused to claim their natural and inalienable rights— 
when the yoke of oppression that has reached the wilderness 
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of America, and the unnatural alliance of ecclesiastical and 
civil power, are about to be dissevered—at such a period, 
liberty—liberty of conscience—is about to awake from her 
slumberings and inquire into the reason of such charges as 
I find exhibited here to-day in this indictment.’ Another 
fearful pause, while the speaker alternately cast his sharp, 
piercing eyes on the court and the prisoners—and resumed: 
“Tf I am not deceived, according to the contents of the paper 
I now hold in my hand, these men are accused of “preach- 
ing the gospel of the Son of God’—Great God!’ Another 
long pause, while he again waved the indictment around his 
head,—while a deeper impression was made on the auditory. 
Resuming his speech, he continued—‘May it please your 
worships, there are periods in the history of man, when 
corruption and depravity have so long debased the human 
character, that man sinks under the weight of the oppres- 
sor’s hand and becomes his servile, his abject slave ; he licks 
the hand that smites him; he bows in passive obedience to 
the mandates of the despot, and in this state of servility he 
receives his fetters of perpetual bondage. But, may it please 
your worships, such a day has passed away! From that 
period, when our fathers left the land of their nativity for 
settlement in these American wilds—for LiBERTy—for civil 
and religious liberty—for liberty of conscience—to worship 
his Creator according to his conceptions of heaven’s revealed 
will; from the moment he placed his foot on the American 
continent, and in the deeply imbedded forests sought an 
asylum from persecution and tyranny—from that moment, 
despotism was crushed; her fetters of darkness were broken, 
and heaven decreed that man should be free—free to wor- 
ship God according to the Bible. Were it not for this, in 
vain have been the efforts and sacrifices of the colonists ; 
in vain were all their sufferings and bloodshed to subjugate 
this new world, if we, their offspring, must still be oppressed 
and persecuted. But, may it please your worships, permit 
me to inquire once more, for what are these men about to 
be tried? This paper says, ‘For preaching the gospel of the 
Son of God.’—Great God! For preaching the gospel of the 
Saviour to Adam’s fallen race.’’ And in tones of thunder 
he’+exclaimed:;= “WHAT; LAW DAY EE Ne vale 
LATED?” While, for the third time, in a slow, dignified 
manner, he lifted his eyes to heaven and waved the indict- 
ment around his head. The court and audience were now 
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wrought up to the most intense pitch of excitement. The 
face of the prosecuting attorney was pallid and ghastly, and 
he appeared unconscious that his whole frame was agitated 
with alarm; while the judge, in a tremulous voice, put an end 
to the scene, now becoming excessively painful, by the au- 
thoritative declaration, “Sheriff, discharge those men.” 


Such is the testimony of Dr. Peck as to the origin and 
the form of Mr. Henry’s speech. There is nothing in his 
statement to show that he ever claimed to be its author, but, 
on the contrary, he tells us most distinctly that he obtained 
from Mr. Hinde “the outline of the speech”; and, as may 
be seen, the speech itself is a mere “outline.” Mr. Hinde 
says, that he obtained his facts from Messrs. Bennett and 
Ficklin, “who were in the court-house and heard Henry, 
and narrated the speech” to him, which he “preserved in 
manuscript,’ from which Dr. Peck copied it. 


But it is said that some of the sentiments of the speech 
are not such as a Virgima lawyer would be likely to make— 
that they sound more like the utterances of a New Englan- 
der. In reply it may be said, that lawyers at that day, as 
they are at the present time, were accustomed to seize upon 
every Salient point, and take every advantage the case might 
present. As a true orator—one of the most gifted that 
America has ever produced—Henry would most naturally 
refer to the res gestae—the great question of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, which the Baptists, as a class, were the first to 
agitate in Virginia. And when filled with his subject, and 
realizing the nature of the crime for which his clients were 
being tried, it would seem that he could not fail to have 
uttered just such words as are attributed to him. In the 
language of Semple, as previously quoted, “May his name 
descend to posterity with unsullied honor.” 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


It would be a pity to spoil so interesting a story as the 
above, if truth were not better than fiction. There is only 
one point at issue between our correspondent and ourself. 
It is conceded that John Waller, Lewis Craig, and other 
Baptist ministers, were imprisoned in Fredericksburg for 
preaching the gospel; and it is probable, though no contem- 
porary historian mentions the fact, that Patrick Henry 
appeared in court and made an eloquent speech in their 
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behalf; but is the speech taken by our correspondent from 
the Baptist Memorial that speech? On this question we join 
issue with him. 


Our correspondent seems to yield the point before he 
commences its discussion. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he says, “the words 
were not the same which he (Henry) uttered—nay, they 
could not be, for it was not in the power of mortal man to 
record his words.” Then, at best, we have his speech, with- 
out the words he uttered. A curious speech this! Still, in the 
absence of his words, we may have, in the words of another, 
the substance of Henry’s speech. Whose words are they? 


Let us trace their history. Thos.-H. Hinde (afterward 
Rev.), left Virginia, his native State, in his boyhood,—at 
what time it does not appear. It is not claimed for him, nor 
is it probable, that he heard Henry’s speech. His knowledge 
of it was derived from tradition, or such documents as came 
in his way. The speech was published by Dr. Peck in 1845. 
Twenty-five years before that time—that is, about the year 
1820, or fifty-two years after the delivery of the speech— 
Mr. Hinde returned to his native State, and “gathered the 
facts from the old men then living. Of these, he refers 
particularly to the statements of Mr. Bartlett Bennett and 
Mr. William Ficklin, who were in the court-house and heard 
Henry, and narrated the speech, which Mr. Hinde” pre- 
served “in manuscript.’ These octogenarians, more than 
fifty years after they heard the speech, narrated, did not 
read it to Mr. Hinde, and he preserved it in manuscript; 
that is, he wrote down, as best he could, what these vener- 
able narrators told him of the speech. That he could have 
learned from his informers, or have put on paper, the speech 
of Henry in language, form, or substance 1s incredible. If 
Dr. Peck did not write the speech, then Mr. Hinde wrote it. 
The latter, it seems, was a man of industry, care and tena- 
cious memory, and his writings and collections were volu- 
minous. It does not appear, however, that he wrote for the 
press; and it is unlikely that he should have taxed his 1n- 
genuity to write a fictitious speech for Patrick Henry. Dr. 
Peck, on the other hand, was fond of writing, wrote for the 
press, and was ready to employ every stirring incident to 
impart interest to his articles. That, availing himself of 
Mr. Hinde’s manuscript, he should have put into the mouth 
of. Henry such a speech as, under the circumstances, “he 
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supposed the great orator might have delivered, is far less 
improbable than that Mr. Hinde wrote it. 

We come now to the examination of the speech itself. 
It contains internal evidence that it was not spoken by 
Henry eoquote: frome the-speech’ = Fron: that period, 
when our fathers left the land of their nativity for the 
settlement in these American wilds—for liberty—for civil 
and religious liberty—for liberty of conscience,’ &c. Now 
this 1s precisely such language as we constantly hear from 
the lips, and read from the pens of New Englanders; but it 
has never been used by a Virginian. The Virginia colonists 
did not come to this continent to secure either civil or relig- 
ious liberty. They were loyal to the English government and 
supporters of the English hierarchy. But says our corres- 
pondent, who is himself a lawyer, “Henry would most 
naturally refer to the res gestae—the great question of civil 
and religious liberty, which the Baptists, as a class, were the 
first to agitate in Virginia.”’ That Henry, in such a speech, 
should have referred to the rights of conscience and the 
value of religious liberty, was quite in harmony with the 
merits of his case and his adroitness as a lawyer; but that 
he said “our fathers left the land of their nativity—for 
liberty—civil and religious liberty,” was to affirm what the 
court, and every intelligent person present, knew to be false. 
It is what a Puritan, under similar circumstances, would 
have said, and said truly; but what a Virginian could not 
have said, without exposing himself to ridicule. 

As to the source from which Mr. Sands derived his infor- 
mation concerning the authorship of the pseudo - Henry 
speech, we know nothing. His information on such matters 
was usually very accurate. Our recollection that Dr. Peck 
told us that he was the author of the speech has not been 
confused or weakened by the ingenious and able argument 
of our legal correspondent for its genuineness. We cannot 
remember the time, place, circumstances, or language of the 
communication; but we have a distinct and ineffaceable im- 
Pression that Dr. Peck claimed to be the author of the 
speech. 

Our reasoning and testimony on the subject, however, are 

Potliitlesmoment.. Lhe story has got into the current of 
history, and will probably descend to the latest time. It is 
worthy to be true. Something like it is true. It has as much 
truth in it, we presume, as many statements that pass under 
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the name of history. We have very little confidence in the 
truth of history. It is made up largely from imperfect 
information, of garbled statements, shaped and colored by 
the training, principles, aims and prejudices of its authors. 

We repeat, that on whatever principle Dr. Peck justified 
his course, he considered it no violation of historical fidelity ; 
and he was, we presume, influenced simply by a desire to 
preserve something like the speech of Henry, and to impart 


interest to a magazine article. 
Editors Herald. 


In the above account of this incident, by Dr. Horatio Gates 
Jones, it is stated that it was “the judge’ who, “in tremulous 
voice, put an end to the scene, now becoming excessively painful, 
by the authoritative declaration, “Sheriff, discharge those men’.” 

These persecuted preachers usually appeared not before a judge 
but before a tribunal composed of “‘Gentlemen Justices,’ and it so 
happens that in this particular case, as well as many others, the 
names of the Justices have been preserved. There were three of 
them: Larkin Chew, Wm. Smith and John Carter. Thus it 
would appear that the mention of a judge in connection with the 
trial would simply be another bit of evidence to prove this speech 
a fabrication. 

As late as November 8, 1928, there was an editorial in the 
Religious Herald about this much-discussed subject, as follows: 


“An Old Fake Revived” 


“Tt 1s singular how a ‘fake,’ when once it gets into circula- 
tion, though its falsity may be exposed over and over again, 
will continue to crop out. 

“An instance of this is found in the publication in a num- 
ber of our Baptist papers (the last in which we observed it 


* Semple, in his history of the Virginia Baptists, after referring to the 
persecutions and imprisonments which the early ministers were called to 
endure, and of their unremitting exertions to obtain liberty of conscience, 
says (p. 24): “It was in making these attempts that they were so fortunate 
as to interest in their behalf the celebrated Patrick Henry; being always the 
friend of Liberty, he only needed to be informed of their oppression; without 
hesitation, he stepped forward to their relief. From that time, until their 
complete emancipation from the shackels of tyranny, the Baptists found in 
Patrick Henry an unwavering friend. May his name descend to posterity with 
unsullied honor.” Dr. Benedict, in his history, Vol. 2, p. 75, merely quotes 
the above statement of Semple. 

PieGene 
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was our neighbor, the Baptist Courier) of Patrick Henry’s 
alleged speech made before the Spottsylvania Court on the 
occasion of the trial of certain Baptist preachers. The simple 
fact is that there is some doubt as to whether Henry even 
appeared in the case, though it is probable that he did. The 
Speechaitself,.as.it is printed,is a fabrication, » There 1s-not 
available, so far as we know, in any existing record the 
slightest justification for assuming this to have been Patrick 
Henry’s utterance. 


“We asked our friend, Judge Daniel Grinnan, who is 
keenly interested in all these historical matters, to look into 
it a little and give us the result of his own inquiry. In 
response to our request, he sends us this note and promises 
to go into the matter a little more fully later on. It is dis- 
heartening to think that no matter how fully we go into it 
now or later, after a little while some enterprising editor 
will forget all about the correction and will print again 
“Peck’s Invention’ as an authoritative report of Mr. Henry’s 
deliverance. 


““Dear Dr. Pitt.—I did receive from you the page of 
the Baptist Courier of October 25, 1928, with your note 
on the margin. Just what happened in 1768 at the trial of 
WV alkene Ccaiceand, Childs before’ the County Court of 
Spotsylvania county for illegal preaching is, of course, 
interesting. 


“ “Tt is not improbable that Patrick Henry appeared be- 
fore the court in their defense, but the supposed speech 
that he delivered on the occasion is fabulous. In Semple’s 
History of the Baptist (edition by Beale, published in 
1894 by Pitt & Dickinson), at page 32, there 1s a footnote 
that throws doubt on Henry’s appearance at the trial and 
states that his alleged speech is merely Peck’s invention 
long after the occurrence. Semple’s History is a most 
excellent and reliable work, as you know. In W. W. 
Henry’s Life of Patrick Henry, Volume I, page 119, is 
the statement that Patrick Henry doubtless appeared at 
the trial, but that his speech on the occasion is a sub- 
sequent invention and the author refers to a footnote to 
Foote’s Sketches of Virgina and to Religious Herald 
of February 28, 1871. 


“Patrick Henry must have had no occasion to make 
a speech in view of John Blair’s letter quoted by Semple. 
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The old order book of the court should throw light on the 
subject. 


“With Kind regards, 
Daniel Grinnan’.”’ 


Dr. R. E. E. Harkness, Department of History of Christianity, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, calls attention to two strong points 
of internal evidence against Patrick Henry ever making such a 
speech : 


“First, the indictment was supposedly a condemnation 
against “Preaching the Gospel of the Son of God.’ No in- 
dictment ever carried that phrase, it simply was against 
preaching contrary to the law of the land or the established 
order. 


“Secondly, Patrick Henry is made to say “when the yoke 
of oppression that has reached the wilderness of America 
and the unnatural alliance of ecclesiastical and civil powers, 
are about to be dissevered.’ Such a statement is in itself 
post-factual, no man in America ever spoke or thought in 
such terms in 1768, only when such a separation of church 
and state had been consummated could anyone have used 
such an expression’.” (Quoted from a letter to the author, 


dated] ulys23.51035;) 


In Hon. John T. Goolrick’s Historic Fredericksburg (1922), 
on page 174, there is a paragraph about the Baptist church in 
that city which contains a brief reference to this remote incident: 


“Very little credence has been put in the old superstition 
that an inauspicious beginning implies the promise of a good 
ending, but the Baptist Church here is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the truth of the old saying: 


“In 1768 three Baptist zealots were imprisoned here on two 
charges: ‘for preaching the gospel contrary to law’ and, to 
use the words of the attorney bringing the second charge, 
‘May it please your worships, these men cannot meet a man 
upon the road, but they must ram a text of Scripture down 
his throat.’ But this intrepid trio continued to preach their 
doctrine, and to sing their hymns from the grated doors and 
windows of their cells, and each day drew crowds of awed 
and interested listeners.” 
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Our Baptist historians have been content to give as the reason 
for their arrest and incarceration the claim that they “preached 
the gospel contrary to law,’ but Mr. Goolrick’s legal training and 
analytical mind made him separate the offense into two charges: 
first, “preaching the gospel contrary to law,” and second, ram- 
ming texts of Scripture down the throats of men they met on 
the highway. 

This Fredericksburg imprisonment in 1768 has claimed the 
attention of many scribes, as the above quotations show, but it 
is now necessary to turn our attention to other men and to the 
persecution they endured. 


JOSEPH CRAIG 


Apprehended by Virtue of a Warrant, But He 
Slipped Off His Horse and Escaped 


Another instance of persecution in Spotsylvania County has 
been preserved in Semple’s History (1810), page 156. It oc- 
curred at a church by the name of Guinea’s Bridge, so-called from 
its nearness to a bridge of that name. It was a “church of high- 
standing, having a number of pious and worthy members. The 
gospel was preached here, in its power and purity, at an early 
date after the rise of the Baptists.” The time of this incident has 
not been preserved, but continuing Dr. Semple’s account we 
learn that: 


“At one time, several preachers were apprehended, by 
virtue of a warrant from a magistrate: Among them was 
Joseph Craig, remarkable for his eccentric manners. On 
their way to the magistrate’s house, Mr. Craig thinking it 
no dishonour to cheat the devil, as he termed it, slipped off 
the horse, and took to the bushes. They hunted him with 
dogs, but Asahel like, being light of foot, he made good 
his retreat.” 


John Taylor, in his History of Ten Baptist Churches, on page 
231, while speaking of the eccentricities of Joseph Craig, gives 
this bit of personal testimony : 


“T will name a few instances of his singularity. I do not 
recollect, though a zealous preacher, that his persecutors 
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ever got him into prison; he had a method to baffle them. 
He was once preaching at a place, and the officers came 
after him; stepping out at a back door, he ran into a swamp 
supposing he was safe, but they took his track with a gang 
of dogs; to evade the dogs he betook himself to a tree, from 
which his pursuers shook him down, as if he was a wild 
beast, and demanded his going with them to Court. After 
reasoning with them a while, he refused to go; but they 
forced him on a horse, and perhaps tied his hands. On the 
way he reasoned thus: Good men ought not go to prison, 
and if you will put so good a man as Jo. Craig in prison, 
I will have no hand in it—and threw himself off of the 
horse, and would neither ride nor walk; behaving perhaps 
as David did, before Achish, King of Gath—I Sam. 21 c. 
Io v. they let him go. His odd course was expressed, in 
called me the Ass’ colt, his master rode to Jerusalem.” 


Joseph Craig may have been less conspicuous than his two 
brothers, Lewis and Elijah, but he was nevertheless a true hero. 
As Lewis Craig’s assistant at Upper-Spotsylvania church he was 
among those who suffered persecution for righteousness’s sake. 
According to Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Ministers (1860), pages 


QI-92: 


“He does not appear to have risen high as an expounder 
of the Scriptures, or even as a preacher. Much itinerant 
labor, however, was performed by him, and not without 
success. After preaching for some years in Virginia, he 
settled with his brothers in Kentucky, and continued there 
to exercise his ministerial functions. 


K * * * K ok *K 


“Mr. Craig was small of stature, stooping shoulders, of 
a hardy complexion, active in business, persevering as a 
traveling preacher, or rather exhorter, for in that lay his 
greatest gift. He died of a lingering complaint, after labor- 
ing in the ministry, say fifty-nine years. His age was nearly 
eighty.” 


During the same year of these Spotsylvania imprisonments 
there was that peculiar case of persecution of a Baptist in Orange 
County, to which reference has been made. Flijah Morton was 
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dislodged from his position as a Justice of the Peace, because of 
his Baptist proclivities. This was a rather drastic move, but what 
else were the authorities to do, when, to paraphrase the saying of 
the masters of the damsel in Biblical times who was noted for 
her soothsaying: 


“These men, being Baptists, do exceedingly trouble our 
community, 


“And teach customs, which are not lawful for us to 
receive, neither to observe, being Churchmen.”’ 


This Orange incident and one that occurred four years later, 
which will be mentioned in its chronological order, are the only 
cases mentioned in Mr. W. W. Scott’s History of Orange County, 
Virgima, as having taken place in that county. This work was 
published in 1907, and on page 51 the author states that: 


“These are the only items of note in the records as to the 
treatment of dissenters by the court.” 


The mere absence of Court Records is insufficient to prove that 
the Baptists were not persecuted in Orange County. There are 
many well authenticated cases in other counties where no records 
can be found of the persecution encountered by our Baptist fore- 
fathers (and the same may be true of Orange County), but they 
nevertheless suffered many indignities. If the escutcheon of 
Orange County was never soiled by the infliction of this mode of 
punishment upon innocent and inoffensive preachers (as Mr. 
Scott’s History would have us believe), it would indeed seem 
strange that Mr. Madison had worn himself out squabbling and 
scolding and abusing and ridiculing until he had lost all patience 
in the matter. Who was it that he scolded, abused and ridiculed? 
The citizens of some other county? Surely not. If his own 
county was so singularly free from guilt did he not go far afield 
to exercise his vocal powers upon other counties? Why not 
simply point to the clean sheet of Orange County in this respect 
and urge her example as being worthy of emulation? Example 
is always more efficacious than precept. 
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JAMES Mapison’s INDIGNANT COMMENT ON THIS PRACTICE 
OF IMPRISONING Baptist PREACHERS 


Mr. Madison in writing from his home in this county of 
Orange, to his college friend, William Bradford, in Philadelphia, 
refers to the imprisonment of Baptist preachers in an adjoining 
county at that very time, and said: 

“T have neither patience to hear, talk, or think of anything 
relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and scolded, 
abused and ridiculed so long about it, to little purpose, that 
I am without common patience.” (History of the Life and 
Times of James Madison, by Wm. C. Rives (1859), Vol. I, 

p. 44.) 


Court records, or no court records, Orange County was not 
exempt from the fanaticism of that period. Baptist dissenters 
were not exposed, 1n every part of the State, to the same measure 
of persecution. In some extensive regions, they were exempt from 
all legal molestation. But “The county in which Mr. Madison 
resided,” says Rives’ Life and Times of James Madison, page 46, 
“seems to have been in a particular manner, the focus in which 
the scorching rays of persecution were converged, and directed, 
with their intensest heat against this devoted sect. No wonder, 
then that he should have been deeply outraged by such a spectacle, 
and that contrasting it, as he naturally did, with the general peace 
and happiness of the colony in which his friend lived, and where 
the principle of universal and unlimited freedom of religion had 
been established from the first, he should have taken a somewhat 
gloomy and desponding view of the state of society in his native 
land.”’ 

But Mr. Madison did not confine himself to writing about this 
inhuman treatment, for we are told that he repeatedly appeared 
in the court of his own county to defend the Baptist nonconform- 
ists. The authority for this statement is found in the following 
quotation from Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopaedia (1876), 
Vol. II], page 201. After stating that James Madison graduated 
from the College of New Jersey at Princeton in 1771, he returned 
to his home in Orange County, Virginia, where: 


“His attention was then absorbed by the impending strug- 
gle for independence, with which was closely connected in 
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Virginia a local controversy on the subject of religious 
toleration. The Church of England was the established 
state religion in the Old Dominion, and other denominations 
labored under serious disabilities, the enforcement of which 
was rightly or wrongly characterized by them as persecu- 
tion. Madison took a prominent stand in behalf of the 
removal of all disabilities, repeatedly appearing in the court 
of his own county to defend the Baptist nonconformusts, was 
elected from Orange co. to the Virginia convention in the 
spring of 1776, and signalized the beginning of his public 
career by procuring the passage of an amendment to the 
Declaration of Rights as prepared by George Mason, sub- 
stituting for the term ‘toleration’ a more emphatic assertion 
of ‘religious liberty’.” 


Surely the foregoing statements are incontrovertible evidence 
that the inhabitants of Orange County were not only inclined to 
persecute the Baptists, but that they did so. In the first place let 
it be observed that public opinion in that community had sufficient 
strength to retard the progress of any movement fostered by 
dissenters. We know that Elder Harriss was disgracefully treated 
by the populace in Orange County as early as 1765, and that there 
is no account extant of the strong arm of the law being interposed 
in his behalf, also that David Thomas met with such severe 
opposition in Orange that he refrained from coming into the 
county as often as it was desired and extended his labors into 
other and adjacent counties. 

In the second place let us consider a specific case of imprison- 
ment in Orange County, which Mr. Scott’s History states is not 
sustained by the court records. 


Elujah Craig Imprisoned in Orange County for 
17 or 18 Days 


This imprisonment seems to have occurred in the summer of 
1768. Elijah Craig was one of those whom Elder Samuel Harriss 
encouraged in 1765 to exercise the gift that was in him. Taking 
this advice he began to hold meetings from house to house during 
the week and in his own tobacco-house on Sunday. He was the 
first pastor of old Blue Run church, which was situated about 
midway between Liberty Mills and Barboursville. This church 
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was constituted in 1769, and became the mother of many churches 
for miles around. It is not probable that so flaming an evangel 
as Elijah Craig would be overlooked by both civil and eccles- 
iastical courts. No date is given in Taylor’s Virgima Baptist 
Ministers, first series (1860), page 66, of Elijah Craig’s im- 
prisonment in Culpeper County jail for one month, after which 
he adds this sentence: 


“He was also confined in Orange jail, at another time.” 


Mr. Scott’s History of Orange County, Virgima, has this to 
say on page 178, with reference to Dr. Taylor’s statement quoted 
above: 


“In Dr. Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Mimsters, it is stated 
that Mr. Craig was imprisoned in both Culpeper and 
Orange. The Orange records do not sustain this statement.”’ 


It so happens that Dr. Taylor’s reference to these imprison- 
ments of Elijah Craig is a verbatim et literatum statement of 
Dr. R. B. Semple, who was a contemporary of Elijah Craig, and 
that the statement may be found in his History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Baptists of Virgina, on pages 415 and 416. 
This work was published in 1810, or just two years after the 
death of Elijah Craig. Dr. Semple’s account is so carefully 
written and contains so many minute details that it seems highly 
improbable that the facts were obtained from any other source 
than from Elijah Craig himself.. Here is Dr. Semple’s*account; 


“He was certainly a great blessing to Bluerun church: for 
under his care they flourished. He was accounted a preacher 
of considerable talents for that day; which, united to his 
zeal, honoured him with the attention of his persecutors. 
They. sent the sheriff and posse after him, when at his 
plough. He was taken and carried before three magistrates 
of Culpeper. They, without hearing arguments pro or con, 
ordered him to jail. At court, he, with others, was arraigned. 
One of the lawyers told the court, they had better discharge 
them; for that oppressing them, would rather advance, than 
retard them. He said, that they were like a bed of camomile ; 
the more they were trod, the more they would spread. The 
court thought otherwise, and determined to imprison them. 
Some of the court were of opinion that they ought to be 
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confined in a close dungeon: but the majority were for 
giving them the bounds. Mr. Craig says they were fed on 
rye bread and water, to the injury of their health. After 
staying there one month, preaching to all who came, he gave 
bond for good behaviour, and came out. He was also con- 
fined in Orange jail, at another time.” 


Now notice some of the details mentioned in this account. It 
states the occupation in which Mr. Craig was engaged when the 
sheriff came to arrest him; mentions the fact that this officer was 
accompanied by a posse; specifically states the number of magis- 
trates who sat in the case; includes the information that he was 
not tried alone, but that other ministers were arraigned before 
the court at the same time; refers to a lawyer’s speech that was 
made in their defense in which he admonished the court against 
oppressing dissenters, and even gives a simile that he used in 
enforcing his arguments; mentions the division of the court as 
to the degree of punishment that ought to be inflicted upon them; 
gives the duration of his imprisonment; tells how he obtained 
his release; and also quotes Mr. Craig as saying, ““They were fed 
on rye bread and water, to the injury of their health.” 


A statement so minute and graphic would seem to indicate that 
Dr. Semple’s information was derived from an original source, 
not second-hand and the conclusion is irresistible that Dr. Semple 
knew what he was writing about. Probably the facts were ob- 
tained by Dr. Semple from Elder Craig himself; if, not, then 
certainly they were furnished by some one who was fully con- 
versant with them even down to the most minute details. It 
would either be the height of absurdity, or an evidence of a 
complete lack of faith in human credibility to accept this full 
statement about Mr. Craig’s Culpeper experience, and deny the 
one about Orange, for coupled with this authoritative account 1s 
that other reference to the Orange County episode, which says, 
“He (Mr. Craig), was also confined in Orange jail, at another 
time.”’ There is no interposing clause to indicate that the source 
of Dr. Semple’s information for the last statement was from a 
different or less trustworthy one than the former. So we are com- 
pelled to accept or reject both. United they stand, or divided 
they fall. 
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Then, too, let this fact be borne in mind, that we have no court 
record for the arrest and commitment of a number of these men. 
Their names do not appear on the record until they have been 
brought before the court and tried, and sentenced to be remanded 
to jail, or give bond for their good behaviour. Hence, in these 
cases we have no way of knowing just how long they were in jail 
before the court convened to try them. So we conclude that it is 
plausible to believe that some men were imprisoned and then set 
free without being brought before the court for trial. Then the 
failure of the clerk to record the case, and even the loss of the 
court’s records after they were recorded would in no way invali- 
date the imprisonment of any preachers that might have been 
incarcerated in the jail of Orange County. Also it was not always 
customary to record their release from prison, for frequently the 
authorities relented, became ashamed of themselves, and con- 
trived in some way to have these men liberated as quietly as 
possible. There is a tradition that the authorities tried to release 
John Waller from the Fredericksburg jail at night, but that he 
absolutely refused to go until broad day-light. In the case of 
Joseph Anthony, history states that the keeper of the Chesterfield 
jail was instructed to leave the jail door unlocked and then to 
leave the door wide open, hoping that he would slip out quietly, 
but Mr. Anthony chose to remain. So the preponderance of 
evidence is, we believe, on the side of our Baptist historians when 
they state that Elijah Craig was imprisoned in Orange County 
gaol. 


But there is an earlier source of information which furnishes 
additional evidence that there were imprisonments in Orange 
County. Morgan Edwards visited Virginia in 1771 and 1772 
collecting first-hand information about the Baptists in this State 
for the purpose of writing their history. This history was never 
written, but his manuscript notes are in the possession of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, at Chester, Pennsylvania. In the Virginia 
Baptist Historical Society’s rooms, in Richmond, Virginia, there 
is a copy of these Notes, and on page 27 of this copy, under the 
head of “Elijah Craig,’ Mr. Edwards has recorded: 


“He was a plowman. Put in Orange goal for 17 or 18 
days in 1768 but released.” 
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In Morgan Edwards’ Volumes, page 39, under the head of 
Rapid-ann church, of which Elijah Craig was the pastor, he 
gives this additional information about Elder Craig’s imprison- 
ment in Orange County: 


ELIJAH CRAIG 


Confined in Inner Dungeon of Orange Gaol, with No 
Opening Save a Hole in the Door 


“He was in goal at Orange for a considerable time in 
1768 preaching through the bars to the people who resorted 
to the prison till he was confined to the inner dungeon 
where was no opening save a hole in the door through which 
he received his bread and water.” 


Now let it be kept in mind that all of Morgan Edwards's 
material was gathered while the practice of imprisoning for 
preaching the gospel was in full swing, and not many years after- 
wards. His notes shed a ray of light on many of the old records 
of Colonial Virginia, just as the above quotations supplement the 
Orange records. 


The official record of other imprisonments in Orange County 
may be found in the Order Book of that county for the years 
1763-1769. On page 514 this court record may be found: 


ALLEN WyLeEy, JOHN CORBLEY 
EviyjaAH Cratc, THOMAS CHAMBERS 


Duration of Imprisonment 1n Orange Gaol Unknown 


PAteancourt held’ tor Orange County on Thursday the 
28th day of July, 1768. 


Rowland Thomas Zack Burnley 
Present Reuben Daniel Wm. Moore Gent 
James Walker Jonny Scott 
* * * * * a x 


“This day Allan Wiley, John Corbley, Elijah Craig and 
Thomas Chambers in Discharge of their Recognizance 
Entered into before Rowland Thomas Gent on being 
charged as Vagrant and IJtinerant Persons and for Assem- 
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bling themselves unlawfully at Sundry Times and Places 
Under the Denomination of Anabaptists and for Teaching 
& preaching Schismatick Doctrines Whereupon the Court 
having Examined the Witnesses and heard the Counsel on 
both Sides are of the Opinion that the sd. Allen Wiley, John 
Corbley, Elijah Craig and Thomas Chambers are Guilty of 
a Breach of Good Behaviour and Ordered that they Enter 
into Bond each in the sum of £50 and two Securities in the 
Sum of £25 Each to be of Good behaviour until the 25th 
of October next and in case they fail to Enter into Such 
Bond as aforesaid that Each of Them so failing Shall be 
Committed to Gaol Until the Same Shall be performed.” 


Now Morgan Edwards’s notation agrees with the Court record 
as to the year, 1768, and we must conclude that Elijah Craig 
went to jail rather than give the bond required by the “Gentlemen 
Justices.”” Then too these notes confirm the court record con- 
cerning another of these men mentioned in this Court Order. 
When speaking of Wm. Fristoe, on page 32, Mr. Edwards says: 
“He has to his assistance Allen Wyley,”’ and placing an asterisk 
after Mr. Wyley’s name calls attention to a foot-note, which 
reads, ‘““He was in goal in Orange.’”’ Also Morgan Edwards’s 
Volumes, page 11, gives under the head of the Potomac church 
the following corroborating testimony: 


“The minister Rev. William Fristoe, who has to his 
assistant Mr. Allen Willey; this Wileley has been in prison 
for some time at Orange for the testimony of Jesus.” 


These brief recorded facts about these two men, Elijah Craig 
and Allen Wyley, lead us to believe that not only did they go 
to jail, but all four men named in the Court’s Order of July 28, 
1768, did likewise rather than give the bond specified in that 
order. This mode of procedure was the prevailing custom of 
those early Baptist preachers. Some of them had conscientious 
scruples about giving bond; and many of them, not rich in this 
world’s goods, might not have been able to meet such an obliga- 
tion and therefore were compelled to refrain from it. However, 
there is no evidence, up to the present time, as to the course 
pursued by the other two preachers, John Corbley and Thomas 
Chambers, and therefore the positive statement can not be made 
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that they did not give bond and avoid imprisonment. Both Dr. 
‘Taylor and Dr. Semple state that John Corbley was imprisoned 
in Culpeper County and they both state that it was ‘‘probably 
previous to 1770.” Dr. Semple’s account is on page 428 of the 
1810 edition of his History, and is as follows: 


JOHN CORBLEY 
In Culpeper Gaol for a Considerable Time 


“John Corbley, was a native of Ireland; and while a boy, 
agreed to serve four years for his passage to Pennsylvania. 
When his time expired, he came to Virginia, and settled in 
or near Culpeper ; where he became a convert to true religion, 
under the ministry of James Ireland. After his conversion, 
he became so noted, that the enemies of the cross considered 
him worthy of a prison. He was accordingly put into Cul- 
peper jail, where he staid a considerable time. The exact 
year in which he was imprisoned, is not known; but it was 
probably previous to 1770; for in 1769 he was a delegate 
from Mountain Run church in Culpeper, to the Ketocton 
Association ; and acted as clerk of the association. His name 
does not appear on the minutes again, until 1775; when he 
comes as a representative of a church called Goshen, in 
Redstone settlement, Pennsylvania.” 


Taylor's Virgima Baptist Ministers (1860), page 108, is some- 
what fuller in details and indicates that the source of his infor- 
mation was probably more trustworthy than Dr. Semple’s: 


JoHN CoRBLEY : 
Frequently Taken from the Pulpit, Cruelly Beaten, 
and Dragged from Place to Place 


“John Corbley was born in Great Britian in 1733, and 
while a boy agreed to serve four years for his passage to 
Pennsylvania. When his time expired he removed to Win- 
chester, Virginia, and ultimately to Berkeley County; here 
in a conversation with Elder Garrard, he was awakened to 
a sense of his lost condition. He was baptized by Mr. Gar- 
rard, and began to preach. Becoming conspicuous as a leader 
among the Baptists, the enemies of religion considered him 
worthy of a prison. He was accordingly put in Culpeper 
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jail, where he stayed a considerable time. He was regularly 
in the habit of preaching, from the windows of his prison, 
the gospel of peace. After his liberation he suffered in 
various methods, being often threatened with deaath. Not 
unfrequently was he taken from the pulpit and cruelly 
beaten, after having been dragged from place to place. The 
exact year in which he was imprisoned is not known, but it 
was probably previous to 1770, for 1n 1769 he was a delegate 
from Mountain Run church, in Culpeper, to the Ketocton 
Association, and acted as their clerk. His name does not 
appear on the minutes again until 1775, when he comes as 
the representative of a church called Goshen, in Redstone 
Settlement, Pennsylvania. It appears that he had removed 
there several years previous to this, and in conjunction with 
Isaac Sutton, had planted the first three or four churches in 
the Redstone Settlement.”’ 


The author thinks that it has been conclusively proven that 
Allen Wyley and Elijah Craig did go to jail in Orange County, 
on July 28, 1768, instead of giving bond; and he is also prepared 
to believe that John Corbley accompanied them. Then, if these 
three men steadfastly refused to comply with the Court's order 
which in conscience they could not do, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the other man presented and tried at the same time 
—Thomas Chambers—followed their example and was shut up 
in Orange gaol. 

Following the general plan of trying to conclude the reference 
to each imprisoned and persecuted preacher with a few brief 
facts about his last days and where he is buried, the following 
reference to John Corbley is appended. After his return to Penn- 
sylvania, which has been noted, he is said to have been imprisoned 
on the charge of complicity in the “Whiskey Insurrection,” and 
also suffered the frightful affliction of having his wife and several 
children brutally murdered by the Indians while they were on 
their way to church, and within less than a half mile from his 
dwelling. Mr. Corbley was perhaps saved from a similar death 
by being compelled to return to his home for his Bible which had 
been forgotten. The Indian attack came during his absence, and 
the fearful discovery was made by him upon his return. His last 
days are thus described in Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Ministers 
(1860), pages Tog and 110: 
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“He was sick but a short time previous to his decease. 
On the goth of June, 1803, the day of his death, he had an 
appointment to preach ; but being ill, his brethren and friends 
met at his dwelling, when, as well as he could, he addressed 
them. A few minutes previous to his departure he asked 
for his hymn-book, read, and sang a few lines. Thus this 
man of God ended his ministerial labors, leaving this world 
in the triumphs of faith. A large connection of relatives 
and bretheren in Christ survived to lament their loss,—but 
their loss was his gain. His funeral sermon was preached by 
Pideqe Wavads Phillips, trom: Rey. X1V.. 13: Blessed)are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith 
the spirit, that they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.’ He was buried with the following inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone: 


“Death, thou has conquered me; 
I by thy dart am slain; 
But Jesus Christ shall conquer thee, 
And I shall rise again.” 


Allen Wyley was a consecrated layman of Culpeper County, 
who was largely responsible for the introduction of the Baptists 
into that community, and it was he who went to Fauquier for 
Elder David Thomas, and later to Pittsylvania County for Elder 
Samuel Harriss, bringing them to that community to preach. 
Later he removed his membership from a church in Orange 
County, and was one of the constituent members of the Potomack 
church, in Stafford County, which was organized March 26, 1771. 
Rev. William Fristoe was the pastor, and Allen Wyley is named 
as his assistant. 

No account of his ordination appears and it is probable that he 
was simply an exhorter. Semple’s History was published in 1810, 
and the author has this footnote on page 7 of that work with 
reference to this man who was in the group tried in Orange 
County on July 28, 1768: 

“Mr. Wiley is now living, and furnished from under his 
own hand the above account. He has maintained ever since 
an upright character, as a zealous and pious professor.” 


Further reference to Elijah Craig and the closing scenes of his 
life will be given after the account of his Culpeper imprisonment. 
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THOMAS CHAMBERS 


Imprisoned in Orange County 
Duration of Imprisonment Unknown 


The fourth man in this group who was presented, tried and 
imprisoned, in Orange County, was Thomas Chambers; but who 
he was, where he was from, where he preached, or anything 
further about his life is unknown to this author. He may have 
been just another of those consecrated laymen who fell into the 
toils of the law because of his association with the preachers. 


ANITA © CIN geYs 
County Seat—Amelia C. H. 


Perhaps the Baptists in Amelia County had heard of the pre- 
sentments that had been brought against their brethren in May, 
1768, in Orange County, of the imprisonments in June, in Spot- 
sylvania County, and of those in July, in Orange County. They 
may have sought therefore to forestall any entanglements with 
the civil or ecclesiastical authorities in Amelia County, by obtain- 
ing their consent to “George Walton’s house as a place for those 
dissenters called Separate Baptists to assemble and preach in” ; 
so they drew up a petition on October 27, 1768, and presented it 
“To the worshipful Court of Amelia.” But their petition was 
rejected as will appear from the story of the Nottoway church, 
which was constituted in 1769. 
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CHEE inky ir 
1769 


AMELIA PETITION FOR A PLACE TO WorsHIP Gop— 
REJECTED 


The next attempt of the Orange County authorities to perse- 
cute the Baptists seems to have occurred on May 25, 1769, when 
the grand jury presented two preachers for “preaching from place 
to place.’ The record of this instance of persecution may be 
found on page one of the Orange County Order Book for 1769- 
1777, and reads as follows: 


ANDREW [RIBBLE AND [THOMAS MASTIN 
Presented by the Grand Jury 


“Also we present Andrew Tribble and Thomas Mastin 
for preaching from place to place contrary to the Law and 
without License within Twelve months past. Ordered that 
the Sheriff summons the above mentioned persons to appear 
at the next court to be held for this County to Answer the 
sd. Presentments.” 


Who and what Thomas Mastin was, investigation does not 
disclose, but “Andrew Tribble was a son of George Tribble, of 
Caroline County, where he was born in March, 1741. He became 
an early member of Thompson’s (Goldmine) church, in Louisa 
county,’ says Beale’s Semple, page 72. From the same source 
we learn that he was a messenger from the Louisa church in 1771 
to the First session of the Virginia Separate Baptist Association. 
At this time he was assistant to David Thompson at the Louisa 
church, but seems not to have been ordained until 1777 when he 
was called to the pastorate of the Albemarle church. So he must 
have been only a zealous layman at the time he was presented by 
the Orange County grand jury in 17609. 
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The Religious Herald, of July 16, 1925, contains an article 
from Rev. Eldridge B. Hatcher, D. D., in which this incident in 
the life of Elder Andrew Tribble is related: 


“The story is told in the Christian Watchman by a min- 
ister who received the account of the incident from the 
Baptist pastor with whom Jefferson had the conversation. 
The minister was Rey. Dr. Fishback, of Lexington, Ky., and 
he wrote this story in the Christian Watchman: 

““Mr. Editor: The following circumstances, which 
occurred in the State of Virginia relative to Mr. Jefferson, 
were detailed to me by elder Andrew Tribble about six 
years ago, who since died about ninety-two or ninety-three 
years old. The facts may interest some of your readers. 

““Andrew Tribble was the parson of a small Baptist 
church which held monthly meetings at a short distance 
from the Jefferson home nine or ten years before the 
American Revolution. Mr. Jefferson attended the meeting 
of the church several months in succession and after one 
of them asked Elder Tribble to go home and dine with 
him, with which he complied. Mr. Tribble asked Mr. Jef- 
ferson how he was pleased with their church government. 
Mr. Jefferson replied that it struck him with great force 
and had interested him much, that he considered it the 
only form of pure democracy that then existed in the 
world and had concluded that it would be the best plan of 
government for the American colonies. This was several 


ede) 


years before the Declaration of Independence’. 


The church referred to in the above must have been the Albe- 
marle Baptist Church, the oldest Baptist church in the county, 
which, according to custom was named after the county in which 
it was located. This church was constituted in 1773 and was 
originally an arm of Blue Run church, in Orange County. The 
church worshipped for some years in Lewis’s meeting-house, 
about one and a half miles from Charlottesville, being variously 
known as Buck Mountain, then Earlysville, and now as Chestnut 
Grove. 

BIRTCH-CREEK 


Constituted October 16, 1769 
On October 16, 1769 (see Morgan Edwards’s manuscript 


Notes, page 2), the Birtch-creek church was constituted with 
twenty members dismissed from the Pignutridge church for that 
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purpose. The Birtch-creek church was situated on a prong of 
the Dan River, in Pittsylvania County, and consisted of “2 
branches: one at Birtch-creek where is a meeting house, 20 feet 
by 16, built in 1769, on land given by Thomas Dodson: the other 
at Winns-creek about 15 miles off where is a house, 24 feet by 
20, built in 1771, on land given by Thomas Burgess.” 

The minister was Rev. Thomas Creels, who was baptized by 
Rev. David Gutton and ordained by Rev. David Thomas. He 
married Rosanna Dodson, some of whose kinsmen were the 
assistant pastors. 


CARTER’S RuN 


Constituted November 12, 1769 
Great Opposition from Mobs and Magistrates 


Carter’s Run church was constituted by Elders Samuel Harriss 
and James Ireland. The church was planted by John Picket who 
continued to be pastor until his death. Morgan Edwards’s 
V olumes, page 45, give this brief comment on the troubles they 
encountered : 


“Remarkables (1) They endured great opposition from 
mobs and magistrates ; the former breaking into the meeting 
house and doing the most slovenly things, tearing their 
pulpit and communion table in pieces; and the other im- 
prisoning some of their principal men. viz. James Ireland, 
Wm. Maclanahan &c. At their meetings the mob were 
pretty quiet, chiefly owing to the presence of Mr. Maclana- 
han who is a most robust man, and has been a mighty 


buffer.” 


LOWER SPOTSYLVANIA OR ‘‘WALLERS” 
Constituted December 2, 1760 


The next church to be constituted, according to Mr. Edward’s 
Notes, page 19, was Lower Spotsylvania church, or “Wallers,”’ 
as it is now called. 


“Tt consists of 4 branches: one near where is a meeting 
house 32 by 24 feet, built in 1769 on land given by James 
Wigglesworth; the other in Caroline; the third in Essex; 
and the fourth in Middlesex in two of which places is a 
meeting house.” 
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Rev. John Waller was the first pastor, having been “Ordained 
June 20, 1770 by Sam Harris & Lewis Craig at which time he 
took on him the care of the church.” Dr. Beale’s Semple, page 
197, in a footnote, states that, ‘The meeting-house of this church 
was situated about fourteen miles south-west of Spotsylvania 
Courthouse. The present (1894) house of worship, erected in 
1874, occupies the original site. A former building was burned 
INmlo73 

Morgan Edwards’ Volumes, page 32, gives this bit of informa- 
tion relative to this church: 


“No very remarkable event except a tumult which arose 
when the election of a minister came on, some preferring 
Chiles to Waller, and suppoting their interest by propecies 
& visions ; several of these went off to the Quakers, particu- 
larly Kit Clark who is now a public friend among them, 
but not able to keep the proselytes he makes.” 


BLUE RUN 
Constituted December 4, 1769 


Blue Run church, in Orange County, was constituted on the 
4th of December, 1769, in a community which was among the 
earliest places in which the Gospel, through the labours of Messrs. 
Harriss and Reed, took effect and was at the first under the 
pastoral care of Elijah Craig. It was at this church that the First 
Separate Baptist Association in Virginia was held, with Samuel 
Harriss «as. Moderator*and John Waller, Jr j-as Clerk aac 
present site of Blue Run meeting-house, six miles from Orange 
Courthouse, is three miles north of the original one. ‘The former 
one was sold to the colored people in 1876.” (Beale’s Semple, 


(e240) 
RaApiIp-ANN 
Constituted December 4, 1769 


Suffered Much Opposition and the Imprisonment 
of Their Preachers 


The Rapid-ann church was “So called from the south west 
branch of Rapahanock, in-Orange county. * * * The meeting 
house is 40 feet by 20, built in 1769 on land given by major 
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Zachariah Burnley. * * * The minister Elijah Craig who has to 
his assistants mess Austin. Easting. * * * 


“No very remarkable event, except the usual opposition 
of mobs and the imprisonment of their preachers. The said 
Mr. Easting was in Chesterfield goal the 15th of May last. 
When our ministers were in this prison before they preached 
through the bars. But col. C hath surrounded the 
prison with a high wall in order to prevent it. 

“They originated from Upper-Spotsylvania whereof they 
had been a branch to Dec. 4, 1769, and then were consti- 
tuted into a distinct church by means of Rev. S. Harris.” 
(Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, pp. 38, 39.) 

It was the pastor of this church, Elijah Craig, who was 
imprisoned in the Orange jail and preached to all who came to 
hear him until the authorities put a stop to it by confining him in 
the inner dungeon where there was no opening save a hole 
in the door through which he received his bread and water. He 
was also honored with two commitments to the gaol of Culpeper, 
one lasting for a month’s time and the duration of the other being 
unknown. 


LittLE NotTToOway 
Constituted December 10, 1760 


Little Nottoway was the next church to be constituted. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Edwards’s Notes, page 16, it was “So called from a 
river of the same name near to which the meeting house stands, 
in Amelia county.” * * * “these 66 persons were Dec. 10, 1769 
constituted into a church by means of Sam Harris and Dutton 
(eae S.CT.) This is a mother church, Meherrin, Dinwiddie and 
Cumberland being the offspring. The first minister is the present 
Rev. Jeremiah Walker.” 


Baptist Petition for a Place to Worship in Amelia County 
Heard and Rejected 


Nor did this church come into being without opposition. More 
than a year before, its organizers had petitioned the court for a 
licensed place in which to meet, but their petition was rejected. 
This petition is still in existence and may be found among the 
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Colonial Papers at Amelia Courthouse. A photostatic copy of it 
may be found among the illustrations in this volume. It follows: 


“TO THE WORSHIPFUL COURT OF AMELIA, 
27 nOCr ar 700: 

“We the subscribers do humbly pray that your worships 
would favor us so far as to license George Walton’s house 
as a place for those dissenters called Separate Baptists to 
assemble and preach in. 

“Therefore humbly submit the consideration to your 
worships, hoping you will in mercy grant the same, to us 
who are in duty bound to always pray for all authorities 
under God and over us. 


Simeon Walton Stephen Peace 
George Walton Newsom Peace 
John Thos. Dejernatt Millisant Dejarnatt 
Thos. Dodson James Hines 

John Fowkles Jesse Walton 
Joseph Fowkles Amos Walton 
Thomas Fowkles Mary Anthony 
Samuel Thomson James Griffin 
Charles Anderson Joseph Jennings.” 


James Anderson 
David Ellington 
David Thompson 


John Jennings On the back of this petition is 
Alexander Berkley the following endorsement: 
Alex Guy nee i 

Joseph Guy Dissenters petition called 
Milly Guy Baptist, 

Lucy Anderson Rejected. 

Josiah Peace 24th Nov. 1768.” 


Agnes Walton 
Elizabeth Walton 
Sarah Fowlkes 
Ann Thomson 


This petition is mentioned in the official Order Book of Amelia 
County for the years 1767-1768. On page 350 the following 
reference is made to it on November 24, 1768: 

“The petition of Geo. Walton and sundry other inhabi- 
tants of this county for a place of meeting for the religious 
sect called Separate Baptist was heard and rejected.” 
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Although the church was constituted the next year, opposition 
continued. On page 18 of his manuscript Notes, Mr. Edwards 
has this interesting account of the early opposition with which 
Jeremiah Walker, the pastor of this Nottoway church, met in 
Lunenburg County : 


JEREMIAH WALKER 


Sued in Two Actions in Lunenburg County for 
Baptizing Two Boys 


“In 1769 he was sued in two actions at the court of 
Lunenburg for baptizing Henry and Bryan Lester by the 
father. The ground was, that they were underage—but the 
father withdrew the actions upon a friends offering to pay 
THevexpenise: 


In Mr. Edwards’s Volumes, page 31, is a slightly different 
version of this incident: 


“One Lester brought against him two actions in Lunen- 
burg court for baptizing his sons; the plea was that the 
youths were non-age. The father withdrew the actions, but 
threw the cost on Walker.” 


One of these “youths,” Henry Lester, became a prominent 
preacher in the Appomattox Association. Semple’s History 
(1810), page 212, under the head of Ash Camp church, has this 
reference to him and his work: 


“Ash Camp is a young but prosperous church. It was 
raised under the ministerial labours of Rev. Henry Lester, 
who was their pastor until 1808. He then moved to the 
western country. 


x * 2 * eo x x 


“Mr. Lester embraced religion, at a very early period of 
the rise of the Baptists, and when about 18 years of age. 
He soon began to preach and was acceptable as a young 
preacher. Marrying however when quite young, his minis- 
terial labours were somewhat curtailed. He continued still 
to blow the gospel trumpet, but not to such extent as some 
who were less entangled with the affairs of this life. He is 
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now (180g) about 57 years of age, of good constitution, &c. 
In point of talents as a preacher, Mr. Lester may be con- 
sidered as occupying a respectable grade.” 


Previous to the year 1772 Jeremiah Walker extended his labors 
down the Virginia peninsula, preaching among the people who 
afterwards formed the James City church, which was located in 
the upper part of James City County. Dr. Semple’s History, 
page 114 (1810 edition), states that he was “much opposed by 
the parson of the parish and others,” and that “his preaching was 
not effectual.” 
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CEPA AL EK ex 
1769 


JAMES IRELAND IMPRISONED IN CULPEPER COUNTY JAIL 


CUOULPHBRER?GOU NY 
County Seat—Culpeper 


JAMES IRELAND 


We now come to what may be regarded as the most noted 
case of imprisonment during that trying period of our denomina- 
tional history, that of James Ireland in Culpeper jail. Certainly 
it is the one that has gained the widest publicity, but this may be 
due largely to the fact that he is the only one in that long list of 
persecuted preachers who left an autobiography. Mr. Ireland’s 
story does not pretend to be a complete enumeration of all the 
forms of persecution he suffered, but it contains far more than 
any other account which has been preserved of these men. 

It is greatly to be deplored that he did not give names and 
dates in his narrative, but, as it was dictated hurriedly while upon 
his death bed, perhaps it was a practical impossibility for him to 
do otherwise. Suffering as he was, and realizing that the day 
of his dissolution was fast approaching he seems to have hurried 
on. through the story in order to set down and preserve the main 
facts of his eventful career. There is no way of learning from 
his narrative even the year in which he suffered imprisonment in 
Culpeper jail and all the attending indignities incident thereto, 
except by connecting this event in his life with another event in 
which he had a prominent part. The imprisonment has been 
placed by some in 1768, by others in 1770, but this author inclines 
to 1769 as the date, and for the following reasons. Mr. Ireland 
mentions Lord Botetourt as the “then Governor of Virginia,” 
and Lord Botetourt was commissioned Governor-in-chief of Vir- 
ginia in July 1768; reaching Virginia the following October and 
served until his death, which occurred October 15, 1770. So Mr. 
Ireland’s visit to Williamsburg, which came immediately after 
he gave bond and came out of prison, was between October 1768 
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and October 1770. Fortunately we have more definite informa- 
tion than that to consider. We have Mr. Ireland’s own statement 
to the effect that he was on his way back from Fauquier County 
when he was arrested and thrown into prison. He had gone to 
that county to assist in the organization of Carter’s Run church. 
Now, when was this church constituted? Morgan Edwards’s 
Notes, page 31, state that the Carter’s Run church was consti- 
tuted during the month of “November 1768.” Dr. Taylor’s 
biographical sketch of John Picket (the pastor of Carter’s Run), 
states that the church was constituted on November 12, 1768.” 
All this is so'clear and full that we hesitate to bring it into ques- 
tion, but in some way an error of one year seems to have crept into 
the record, for be it remembered that James Ireland bears testi- 
mony to the fact that it was after he had witnessed the ordination 
of Elder Samuel Harriss, in North Carolina, and returned to 
Elder Harriss’s home in Pittsylvania, that Elder Harriss baptized 
him—his first candidate. Further James Ireland commenting on 
Elder Harriss’s ordination says: “I saw him ordained, and a 
moving time it was.’ Now when was Samuel Harriss ordained? 
Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, page 23, contains this account of 
Elder Harriss: 


“He was baptized and joined Dutton Lane’s church. (Dan 
River.) In this church he was first ordained a ruling elder 
1759) ; then an evangelist, Oct. 11, 1769; but now confines 
himself chiefly to the care of Fallcreek church.” 


Notice that Samuel Harriss’s ordination as an evangelist was 
on “Oct. 11, 1769.” James Ireland’s baptism and ordination was 
at Falls-creek church after they had returned to Pittsylvania from 
North Carolina. And it was also after James Ireland’s return to 
his home from Pittsylvania that he spent a few days with his 
Smith’s Creek friends prior to starting out to help in the organ- 
ization of Carter’s Run. If we accept the date of the month as 
accurate and change only the year, we shall have the date of 
constitution, ““November 12, 1769.”’ So it seems perfectly clear 
that James Ireland’s arrest and confinement in Culpeper jail began 
during the last half of November, in the year 1769. 

James Ireland was born in Edinburg, Scotland, came to Amer- 
ica when a young man and settled in the northern part of Vir- 
ginia. He said of himself that he was educated for the law and 
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carefully “instructed in the principles of the Gospel according to 
the Presbyterian plan,” but he added it pleased God to make him 
acquainted with “vital religion and the way of salvation through 
the dear Redeemer.” 

About the time of his entrance upon the Baptist ministry he 
had a remarkable dream which he thus describes on page 123 of 
his autobiography : 


“T shall give an account of a most remarkable dream I 
had, the accomplishment of which I shortly after saw and 
experienced in every circumstance thereof; and were it 
necessary, I could have the same established by living wit- 
nesses, to whom I immediately communicated the dream, 
and who also know how it was accomplished. 

“One night I dreamed I was taken prisoner by a man 
mounted on a red horse, who carried me over two moun- 
tains, there being considerable distance between them ; when 
descending the ridges of the second, he conducted me along 
edging to the right, about two fifths of the whole distance 
from whence I was taken. I was then led into an old field, 
where several buildings were erected on our right, but in 
none of them was I to reside. I was conducted some distance 
into the field, and deposited in a little old open house, 
wherein I entered to remain a prisoner until by prayer and 
supplication, and other necessary methods, I was to be 
relieved and delivered therefrom. 

“There were certain circumstances to take place, and 
duties to be performed before my imprisonment was to take 
place. I saw I had a lengthy journey to perform, which lay 
in a southernly direction from that old field; I pursued my 
journey and arrived at the place intended; but unforseen 
obstacles lay in the way, when I got there, which prevented 
the accomplishment of my purpose at that place. I saw now, 
that to accomplish my purpose, I had to go a certain distance 
in a westernly direction, which I accordingly did, and there 
appeared to me a large house which they called a church; I 
walked three times round its outside, and then went in at the 
door. 

“Immediately after this, I journeyed again, and traveled 
through beautiful walks, gentle and delectable risings, rocky 
and cold valleys, sometimes in water and sometimes on land, 
until I came to a beautiful building above, called my Father’s 
house. And then I awoke. But the impression it made upon 
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my mind was a lasting one, nor could it be eradicated 
therefrom. ox 

“T communicated it to some of my confidential friends 
immediately ; and I realized (reflected) upon it, to see what 
might reasonably be inferred from it. I inferred therefrom, 
that there were some particular trials awaiting me, that I 
would be subjected to in the sequel. 

“It being a persecuting time in our then colony of Vir- 
ginia, and particularly so against the society with whom 
I soon after joined. I knew that the man on the red horse, 
spoken of in Revelations 6th and 4th, denoted persecution ; 
but in what character, I should suffer, I knew not then, 
though I had the woeful experience of it afterwards, which 
will be stated in the proper place.”’ 


The failure of an itinerant preacher, John Picket, to keep his 
appointment was the occasion for James Ireland’s first sermon. 
The hymn they sang began with these words, “Let me hear my 
Saviour say,’ and Ireland says that it was “expressive of the 
beal-exercise of my heart. He,preached from John 3:3: “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” “In 
addressing the congregation,’ says Mr. Ireland, “my heart was 
ereatly enlarged, my zeal inflamed, and my desires running out 
after the salvation of souls in such manner that I have often 
thought, that had I had twenty tongues to have employed that 
day, I should have had subject matter for them all to improve 
from. I dare say but I had some sweet thoughts that God would 
raise me perhaps to the ministry; but against them I struggled, 
and would not give them entertainment in my heart under the 
apprehension that they were the productions of pride.”’ 

That sermon preached under such unusual circumstances was 
blessed of God to both preacher and hearers. Later when Ireland 
learned that Elder John Picket, whose appointment he had filled, 
was announced to preach about forty miles away he journeyed 
forth to hear him. This service was held at Capt. Thomas 
M’Clannahan’s, in Culpeper County, and in connection with it 
he explains the practice of those who opposed the Baptists in that 
county at that time in the following: 


“The Church Parson in Culpeper County had made it a 
practice, where any of those Baptist preachers would have 
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an appointment for preaching, to go in person to those meet- 
ings, taking some aids with him, who were as much preju- 
diced against that sect as he was. Being a man of rapid flow 
of mis-representation and persecution, upon religious sub- 
jects, would by his dogmatical manner, appear frequently to 
an audience he would address, to gain his point and acquire 
the mastery over his opponents. | 

“This personage attended at Capt. M’Clannagan’s in 
order to detect the falsity of Mr. Picket’s doctrines before 
his parishioners. Being acquainted with Mr. Picket’s dis- 
position and turn of mind, I felt very uneasy that day, when 
I saw the position the Parson took. The place Mr. Picket 
was to preach in, was pretty capacious for the congregation ; 
the parson had a chair brought for himself, which he placed 
three or four yards in front of Mr. Picket, on which he 
seated himself, taking out his pen, ink and paper, to take 
down notes of what he conceived to be false doctrine. By 
the countenance of Parson Meldrum’s Parishioners, they 
appeared to be highly elated, under an assured expectation 
of his baffling the new light, as they called him. I discovered 
it was some embarrassment to Mr. Picket, and impeded his 
delivery, but I possessed a confidence that he preached the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, which could be supported 
and defended against its enemies. : 

“As soon as Mr. Pickett had finished his discourse, the 
Parson called him a schismatic, a broacher of false doc- 
trines, and that he held up damnable errors that day. Mr. 
Pickett answered him with a great deal of candour, and 
supported the doctrines he had advanced, to the satisfaction 
of all those who were impartial judges of doctrine. He was 
a man slow in argument, and when contradicted it would in 
a measure confuse him, which I soon observed, by some 
points he advanced, in which, in my judgment, he was per- 
fectly right. The Parson at the same time, I observed, was 
taking notes of what the other said, which made me careful 
to retain it on my memory, standing close by Mr. Pickett 
when he spake. The notes the Parson took, were absolutely 
the reverse of what Mr. Pickett delivered, and the Parson 
asserting them with dogmaitcal precision, and his parishion- 
ers exulting in the same, I could not forbear immediately 
interfering. 

“T addressed the Parson to this effect, “Sir, I presume you 
will grant the privilege of other’s hearing and determining 
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as well as yourself; I have got eyes to see, ears. to hear, 
and a judgment to determine with others. With respect to 
those remarks you have made, upon what you say Mr. Pick- 
ett asserted, they are of no avail; he did not say those 
things with which you charge him, and in justification of 
what I assert, I could freely appeal to others.’ He wheeled 
about on his chair towards me, and let out a broadside of 
his eloquence, with an expectation, no doubt, that he would 
confound me with the first fire. I gently laid hold of a 
chair, and placed myself upon it close by him, determined 
to argue the point with him from end to end.” 


The fight was on and the argument continued for sometime, 
without any appreciable results for either side, until Mr. Ireland 
discovered that to pursue it further would be at “the risque of 
incurring the displeasure of both gentlemen and ladies of his 
society,’ and so he brought the dispute to a close. But he met 
with opposition from another source which he thus describes : 


“T immediately got up and addressed-one of the gentle- 
men who had been so officious in helping his teacher; he 
was a magistrate at that time, and one of those who after- 
wards committed me to prison. I addressed him in this 
manner, ‘Sir,as the dispute between the Parson and myself 
is ended, 1f you‘are disposed to argue the subject over again, 
I am willing to enter upon it with you.’ He stretched out 
his arm straight before him, at that instant, and declared 
I should not come nigher than that length. I concluded 
what the consequence would be, therefore made a peaceable 
fetreat. 


This action on the part of Mr. Ireland in locking horns with 
Parson Meldrum was all the more courageous when we remember 
that the Parson of that day was held in very high esteem and that 
resistance to him was the same as resisting an officer of the law. 

Mr. Ireland continued to preach in his own neighborhood as 
the occasion presented itself, “but he would not,” as he says, 
“admit the idea of the name Preacher, to associate itself with my 
performance: the word Preacher being too great and sounding 
a title forme to asstume.’’ 

About this time a union of the two Baptist bodies known as 
Regulars and Separates was being urged. Mr. Ireland’s associ- 
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ates at Smith’s Creek believed in immersion only as baptism while 
Ireland himself clung to sprinkling as practiced by the Presby- 
terians. This caused a “degree of trouble and anxiety,” and was 
the occasion of “many prayers on my behalf, in order that I 
might be convinced of my error in this respect.”’ The final result 
is given in his own words: 
“Discovering the uneasiness that existed among them led 

me to search the scriptures impartially, and in a short time 

it pleased God to remove the scales from my eyes, and give 

me to see that I must be a partaker of the grace of faith in 

Christ before I could be regularly intitled, as a subject, to 

an ordinance of his instituting. The application was very 

powerful, so that nothing could eradicate it from my heart 

until [ had manifested my obedience to Christ by following 

him into the water, and submitting to his ordinance of bap- 

tism, and then putting him on professionally.” 


Mr. Ireland and the members of the Smith’s Creek society 
determined to unite with the Separate Baptists, but there was no 
ordained minister in Virginia to perform the ordinance of baptism 
for him. He was compelled to take a long journey from Virginia 
down into the State of North Carolina to receive the ordinance 
and to be ordained. An association was to convene at Elder 
Shubal Stearns’s church, Sandy Creek, and Mr. Ireland deter- 
mined to attend it, because of the solicitations of his friends at 
Smiths Creek and because of his own sense of duty. In the 
pursuit of his journey he pressed his horse so hard that the poor 
animal gave out in Amelia County. An entire stranger with 
whom he lodged was so impressed with the young man’s earnest- 
ness and the mission on which he was bent, that he persuaded one 
of his neighbors to trade horses with Mr. Ireland so he could 
pursue his journey. At this juncture of his story Mr. Ireland 
again refers to his most remarkable dream and describes how he 
visited the very jail in which he was afterwards confined: 


“The reader must recollect my remarkable dream about 
being taken prisoner &c. This dream seemed evidently to 
be fulfiled in this journey—Never having travelled this rout 
or course before, I was singularly impressed with my dream, 
and more especially when I took a retrospect, that I was 
conducted over two mountains (masanotin and blew ridge* 


* Massanutten and Blue Ridge Mountains. 
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I had to cross in this journey) until I came to the little old 
field, being so admirably calculated to the view I had in my 
sleep, long before I bore publick testimony in preaching the 
gospel. When I had in fact to pass through the little old 
field, on my way south-ward, I was forcibly struck with the 
appearance of every thing there, agreeing so well with what 
I saw in my vission. I looked for the little house I was to be 
imprisoned in, and saw it in a direction agreeable to my 
dream. Curiosity prompted me to leave the main road and 
ride out to it, and look in at a small window, secured with 
small grates, under a full persuasion, that I should be 
brought to suffer persecution, and that that small apartment 
would be the place of my confinement in future. Under 
these impressions I left the little limbo.” 


Samuel Harriss Ordained 
James Ireland Baptized 


Mr. Ireland proceeded on his journey to North Carolina, but 
there being so much business before the Association, neither time 
nor opportunity was found for his baptizing. A way, however, 
was opened for him by going to Elder Samuel Harriss’s in Pitt- 
sylvania County. Elder Harriss had been exercising his gifts for 
some time, but had previously refused ordination. During the 
Association in North Carolina, however, he was set apart to the 
regular work of the ministry and authorized to administer the 
ordinances of the church. This was in 1769 and James Ireland 
was to be his first candidate for baptism. With reference to 
Samuel Harriss’s ordination Mr. Ireland states: 


“He was a great favorite of the ministers in Virginia, 
and they had planned it among them, that I should be the 
first person he would baptize. I saw him ordained, and a 
moving time it was. He was considered a great man in the 
things of time and sense; but he shone more conspicuously 
in the horizon of the church, during the time of our sweet 
intercourse together, so that he was like another Paul among 
the churches. No man like minded with him, who like a 
blazing commet, would rush through the colony or state 
displaying the banners of his adorable master, spreading 
his light and diffusing his heat to the consolation of thous- 
ands.”’ 
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Mr. Ireland describes very minutely how his baptism and ordi- 
nation took place: 


‘Three days and greater part of the nights were employed 
in preaching to the people at Mr. Harris’s; many of the 
hearers having come great distances. I occupied my part 
among the preachers. The third day, the whole body of the 
church went into their meeting house, and according to their 
rule, sat as a Church to hear experiences and receive sub- 
jects for baptism. I endeavored to make them acquainted 
with what I hoped the Lord had done for my soul, and with 
my desires of submitting to an ordinance, in the way that 
God himself had instituted it, and which Jesus Christ his son 
had sanctioned, when he came from Galilee to Jordan and 
was baptized of John therein, setting an example for his 
followers. 


“After some short interrogations, only for the satisfaction 
and edification of the church, they gave me the right hand 
of fellowship, and declared me to be a proper subject for 
baptism. Next day in the afternoon, was appointed for the 
administration thereof; it being Sunday, we were to meet 
very early in the morning for preaching, eleven ministers 
being there with other inferior gifts. Considering the dis- 
tance I lived from there, it was proposed among them, and 
acceded to, that I should preach my trial sermon, and obtain 
credentials. However, I was tried indeed, thinking they laid 
too great a burden upon me that day. They got four of 
their ablest ministers to preach before my lot took place; 
and being but a young soldier concluded I had not as many 
rounds as they to fire, that having generally preached in a 
constant manner through my journey, my ammunition must 
be nearly expended.” 


Behold the scene. There sat the young preacher awaiting his 
turn. Ihe fourth preacher attempted a discourse on Christ dying 
for our offenses and rising for our justification, but he became 
confused and James Ireland pulled his coat tail and indicated that 
he would take his place. 


“Divine service being over,’ says Mr. Ireland, “we 
repaired to the water for the administration of baptism. 
Mr. Jared was to open up the nature, end and design of the 
ordinance, and Mr. Harris was to administer the same, 
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which accordingly was done; a solemn surrounding audience 
attended on the occasion. Next morning I had to take my 
leave of that church, and I obtained my credentials, signed 
by eleven ministers, in order to go forward as an itinerant 
preacher without any hesitation until further occasion. 

“Here, in this journey, my remarkable dream kept open- 
ing up by its accomplishment. I saw therein that I was not 
to accomplish the business of my southern journey, where 
I first intended to do it, but had to take another rout to 
accomplish it. I saw a large house, which they called a 
church, round the outside of which I walked three times 
and then went in at the door. This last part appeared to be 
fulfilled in my being three days about Mr. Harris’s meeting 
house, and being received into the fellowship of the baptist 
church the third day in the afternoon, and accomplished all 
the purposes of my journey before I left there.” 


On his way home Mr. Ireland preached at the meeting-house 
in Amelia County, where Jeremiah Walker was pastor, and pass- 
ing through Spotsylvania he preached at the Baptist church there 
and found them “‘a warm and zealous people.” 

“Next morning I proceeded on my way through Culpeper ; 
and when I passed the Court-House, was impressed in the 
same manner as formerly—rode out to the Jail, under the 
impression that I should certainly suffer persecution, and 
that the man on the red horse would deposit me there, 
although I did not expect it was so near at hand as it 
proved to be.” 


Upon his return home Mr. Ireland went forth in the spirit and 
power of his Master and devoted himself to the great work of 
preaching the gospel. The Lord added many seals to his ministry. 
But he soon found that bonds and imprisonment awaited him. 
His growing popularity and success excited the indignation of 
the rulers of the Established Church, and brought down upon 
his head fierce persecution. 


JAMES IRELAND 
Imprisoned in Culpeper Jal for Five Months 
After a short stay with his Smith’s Creek friends Mr. Ireland 


set out in the fall of 1769 to aid Samuel Harriss in constituting 
a church at Carter’s Run in Fauquier County. On his way he 
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preached at Col. Pugh’s, and lodged with Col. Tipton, who 
requested him to preach at his house on the return trip, whereupon 
Ireland modestly told him by that time he expected to be a 
prisoner for Christ in Culpeper jail. But let him take up the 
thread of his story at this point: 


“The end and design of our meeting being accomplished 
at Carter’s Run, I went on that evening to Capt. Thomas 
M’Clanahan’s, a worthy gentleman at whose house I had the 
dispute with the church parson; there I was informed that if 
I preached the next day at Mr. Manifa’s, I should be taken 
by squire Strother and squire Slaughter. I sat down and 
counted the cost, freedom or confinement, liberty or a 
prison; 1t admitted of no dispute. Having ventured all upon 
Christ, I determined to suffer all for him.” 


What ever else may be said of Mr. Ireland he was certainly 
not a “timid, distingenuous preacher of Christ’? according to 
H. G. Salter’s definition of such a Christian, in the following 
quotation : 


“T have no notion of a timid, disingenuous professor of 
Christ. Such preachers and professors are like a rat playing 
at hide-and-seek behind a wainscot, who puts his head 
through a hole to see if the coast is clear, and ventures out 
if nobody is in the way; but slinks back again if danger 
appears. We cannot be honest to Christ except we are 
bold for him. He is either worth ail we can lose for him, or 
he is worth nothing.” (Spurgeon’s The Treasury of David, 
WOl Lie pea) 


Mr. Ireland was certainly willing to venture all for his Master, 
for after being told that he would be arrested if he tried to preach 
the: nextday he-did-not falter: 


“Next morning I sat off for Mr. Manifa’s, at whose house 
I was to preach, accompanied with the capt. and his family. 
When I. arrived at the place of preaching Mr. -Manita 
addressed me thus, ‘Sir, you may expect to be taken up 
today, if you preach, a certain fine (I am told) will be im- 
posed upon you, and so much upon each individual that will 
attend your preaching, as well as a fine of twenty pounds 
on me for granting you my house to preach in. This the 
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justices have made me acquainted with, and have advised me 
for my own advantage not to suffer the meeting.’ 


“Mr. Manifa being a man under awakening impressions, 
told me not to flinch from my duty, if I thought it a duty, 
to go on. I requested him to show me the line of his land, 
ordered a table to be taken out and placed with its feet on 
each side of the line; whether it might have answered any 
purpose or not, I cannot tell. However I told him, that when 
I stood on the table I would not preach on his land no more 
than on another. 


JAMES IRELAND 


Seized by the Collar by Two Men While Praying 
to Almighty God 


“Preaching being over, and I concluding with a prayer, 
heard a rustling noise 1n the woods, and before I opened my 
eyes to see who it was, I was seized by the collar by two men 
whilst standing on the table. Stepping down off the table, 
and beholding a number of others walking up, it produced a 
momentary confusion in me. The magistrates instantane- 
ously demanded of me, what I was doing there with such a 
conventicle of people? I replied that I was preaching the 
Gospel of Christ to them. They asked me who gave me 
authority so to do? I answered, he that was the author of 
the Gospel, had a right to send forth whom he qualified to 
dispense it. They retorted upon me with abusive epithets, 
and then enquired of me if I had any authority from man to 
preach? I produced my credentials, but these would avail 
nothing, not being sanctioned and commissioned by the 
Bishop. They told me that I must give security not to teach, 
preach or exhort, for twelve months and a day, or go to 
jail. I chose the last alternative. The magistrates then ad- 
dressed their neighbors and informed them that they were 
open to law, but there the preacher stands on one side, and 
here we stand on the other; and as we believe you have been 
deceived by him, if you will confess it by coming over from 
the side where he is, to our side, we will take that act as 
your concession, and the law will not be put in force against 
you. The people were much incensed against the magis- 
trates, and told them that they heard nothing preached but 
the Gospel of Christ, and that if they had not money to pay 
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their fines, they were willing to go to jail also. The magis- 
trates were much mortified at seeing the ill will they had got 
from their neighbours, and their ignorance being by me, at 
the same time exposed before the congregation. 

“TI gave security to attend court in a few days, which I 
accordingly did. By the complexion of the court I saw there 
was no liberty for me. There were eleven magistrates sat 
as a quorum. They brow-beat me, mall treated me, and 
throwed out the most approbrious appellations against me— 
would admit of no defence I could make, but ordered me to 
hold my tongue, and let them hear no more of my vile, 
pernicious, abhorrible, detestable, abominable, diabolical doc- 
trines for they were naucious to the whole court. I found 
it of no consequence to defend myself any further, since 
imprisonment was inevitable, and they were determined to 
make an example of me. 

“T delivered up my riding horse to a friend to take care of 
him that night, and apply to me next day for further instruc- 
tions. The sheriffs were ordered to attend me to my little 
limbo, with a considerable parade of people, with such 
vollies of oaths and abuse as if I were a being unfit to exist 
on the earth. A very uncomfortable night I passed, in 
consequence of the oaths &c. that continued through the 
same. Sticks and stones they were throwing during the 
whole night upon me.” 


Mr. Ireland relates how grievous doubts came into his mind 
while in prison, with regard to his call to the ministry, etc. So 
dark was it that he sent for his friends intending to give bond 
for his liberation. But after conversing with them for a little 
while he relented and declared that he could not sign the bond, 
which gave them much joy. At length by the application of 
Scripture suitable to his case he became fully confirmed of his 
call to the ministry. He thus describes his sufferings while in 
prison : 

JAMES [IRELAND 
Four Shillings and Eight Pence the Price His Friends 
Had to Pay to Visit Him While in Jail 


“The jailer being an avaricious person, and easily perceiv- 
ing that he had majority of the people of note on his side, 
laid down and pursued the following plan, with respect to 
me. Finding I enjoyed the affections of those people called 
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the Baptists, who were very desirious of coming in to see 
me, and tarrying all night with me, he would admit none of 
them to the enjoyment of that favour, without paying four 
shillings and eight pence. He said they must come in as 
debtors, and go out as such released: and this sum he called 
commitment and releasement money. When he happened to 
have some unruly persons at his tavern whom he wished to 
get rid of, he would favor me with their company, without 
any expense, excepting that of suffering personal abuse from 


them; which some of them were not backward liberally to . 


bestow. I have had to pay the sum more than once for a 
single individual in order to give them an opportunity to 
laying open to me the state of their souls. 


“My friends round the Court House, supplied me amply 
with wood, it being an extreme cold winter, and a great 
demand for it. My wood was exhausted very fast, and I as 
often supplied. The Tavern-keeper (who was also Jailer) 
was obliged to furnish me with victuals, and, water to drink; 
but my portion of the latter was scanty enough, in conse- 
quence of a scorching fever, which attended me in the night: 
and as to the former I had but little recourse to it, as I 
chiefly subsisted on what my kind friends sent me, or what 
I purchased with my own money. 


Horses Ridden at a Gallop over Those Attending 
Treland’s Preaching from the Jail Window 


“When I would be preaching through the little iron grate, 
the wicked and persecutors would ride up at a gallop among 
my hearers, until I have seen persons of respectability under 
their horses feet: clubs have been shaken over the heads 
of other individuals, with threatenings if ever they attended 
there again: whilst the poor negroes have been stripped and 
subjected to stripes, and myself threatened with being shut 
up in total darkness if ever I presumed to preach to the 
people again. 


Miscreants on the Outside of the Jal Made Their 
Water in Ireland’s Face While He Was Preaching 
“To such a height of arrogance and wickedness have 


these miscreants went, that when I have been engaged in 
preaching the Gospel of my dear Redeemer to the people, 
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they have got a table, bench, or something else, stood upon 
it, and made their water in my face! 


Attempt Made to Blow Ireland up with Gun Powder 


“A number of my persecutors resorted at the tavern of 
a Mr. Steward at the Court House, there they plotted to 
blow me up with powder that night, as I was informed. 
The person employed to provide the materials, lived about 
twelve miles from there, and on whom the awful judgments 
of God was soon afterwards manifested, as will be seen, 
hereafter. All the powder they could collect (according to 
my information) was but half a pound: they had fixed it 
for explosion, but in this they were a little mistaken. Fire 
was put to it, and it went off with a considerable noise, forc- 
ing up a small plank, from which I received no damage. I 
was singing a hymn at the time the explosion went off, and 
continued singing until I finished it. 


Attempt Made to Suffocate Ireland with the Smoke of 
Brimstone and Indian Pepper 


“The next scheme they pursued was to smoke me with 
brimstone and Indian peper. They had to wait certain 
opportunities to accomplish the same. The lower part of the 
jail door, was a few inches above it’s sill; when the wind 
would be favorable they would get pods of indian peper, 
empty them of their natural contents, and fill them with 
brimstone, and set them a burning, so that the whole jail 
would be filled with the killing smoke, and oblige me to go to 
cracks, and put my mouth to them in order to prevent suf- 
focation. 


A Conspiracy Between the Doctor and the Jailer 
to Poison Mr. Ireland 


“At length a certain doctor and the jailer formed a scheme 
to poison me, which they actually effected, and which I could 
clearly demonstrate was it expedient, considering my present 
state, to enter into a full detail of the circumstances. I 
picked as much out of themselves; and the Physician who 
afterwards attended me on the occasion, declared it to be so, 
from the symptoms they saw on me. 
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A Reward of Two Hundred Pounds Offered for 
His Release and Restoration to His 
Accumstomed Health 


“I was then to be highly favoured by my very enemies, 
(or rather they pretended so) being opposed to that avaric- 
lous gratification, arising from the four shillings and eight 
pence commitment fees, they enjoyed very little advantages 
from that quarter; but now I was to be a prisoner at large. 
I was to go to the doctor’s house, (he was in Co. with the 
jailer) to live there, where every attention was to be paid 
to me, requisite and proper to my situation. Averice was at 
the bottom of this scheme, and I saw through it, and of 
consequence rejected it with horror. It originated through 
the affectionate desires of a few of my able friends on 
Shenandoah river, who in the tavern said: ‘If there could be 
any person found, who might be instrumental in restoring 
me to my health again, and who would get me out among 
them, they would give two hundred pounds, for bringing 
about such a favour.’ Being informed of this generous pro- 
posal, as soon as they came to the jail, I gently reproved 
them for it, and told them I could not come out upon any 
other terms, than what would comport with the honour of 
that cause for which I suffered. 


Threatened with a Public Whipping and Expected 
It Every Court Day 


“Thus I have given some account of my personal suffer- 
ings, to which might be added a hundred circumstances 
more. Such as being threatened, and expecting every court 
to be brought out to the whipping post, and suffering there 
in a public manner, before the gazing multitude. I sat down 
and counted the cost, believing through Christ’s strengthen- 
ing me, I could suffer all things for his sake. It appears 
that their power did not reach so far, or it would have been 
executed. 


Drunken Rowdies Committed to the Same Cell 
with Ireland 


“Some curious anecdotes transpired in this period, re- 
specting men in a state of intoxication (that were abusive 
at the tavern, and to get clear of such company, they were 
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locked up with me) of their pretending to be religious when 
they came in, groaning and sighing, when they had no 
knowledge of what it was about; of the method I took to 
sober them, and when effected, the mode I pursued for their 
mortification and conviction. I must remark that these were 
not naturally of the abusive kind, that I had the company of, 
but were such as would thank me for my kindness to them, 
in the morning when they took their leave. 


JAMES [IRELAND 
Dated His Letters, “From My Palace in Culpeper” 


“At this period I received and returned a number of let- 
ters from and to the ministers of our persuasion, and from 
a variety of Churches, with whom I was connected. From 
these churches, I received information, how singularly these 
letters were under the kind dispensation of divine prov-, 
idence, blessed to the conversion of numbers of souls, who 
were anxiously led to enquire into the cause for which I 
proffered (suffered), as well as the grounds of that fortitude 
which bore me up under these sufferings. My prison then 
was a place in which I enjoyed much of the divine presence ; 
a day seldom passed without some signal token and manifes- 
tation of the divine goodness towards me, which generally 
led me to subscribe my letters, to whom I wrote them, in 
these words, ‘From my Palace in Culpeper.’ ” 


James Ireland called his prison a “Palace, and the Italian 
Martyr, Algerius, dated his letters, “From the delectable orchard 
of Leonine prison.” Any man whose conscience is “void of 
offense toward God, and toward men,” can make himself com- 
fortable in a prison and get more genuine joy out of it than some 
men derive from the comforts and cupboard of a palace, or the 
fragrant blossoms or delicious fruits of an orchard. The Apostle 
Paul wrote to the Phillippian Christians, from his prison in Rome, 
assuring them of his appreciation of “the things which they sent”’ 
and speaks of them as “an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice, 
acceptable, well pleasing to God.” But he also says: “I have 
learned, in whatsoever state | am, therewith to be content.’’ James 
Ireland had learned the same thing. He knew how to abound and 
how to be abased. He also felt like the Apostle when he said: 
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“T can do all things through Christ which strengthenth me.” If 
the desert can be made to blossom as the rose, or to be like the 
garden of the Lord, where joy and gladness shall be found, with 
thanksgiving, and the voice of melody, why not a prison? That 
is exactly what that old Colonial prison in Culpeper County seems 
to have been to Mr. Ireland. He no doubt could have voiced the 
same sentiments atributed to Byron to “The Prison of Chillon,”’ 
when he sang: 


“With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade; 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had learned to dwell.” 


But spiders and mice were not the only companions of Mr. 
Ireland while he was in prison. He was regaled by the silly antics 
and senseless speech of drunken wretches whose company had 
become unbearable to the guests at the Tavern. When they wished 
to get rid of an objectionable guest he was thrust out of the 
tavern and into the jail to keep Mr. Ireland company. In addition 
to the common drunkards who were thus thrown into company, 
he describes a burly Irishman who was “designed to be my steady 
companion, during the whole of my imprisonment.” Mr. Ireland 
found this man in prison and describes him as follows: 


“He was by birth a native of Ireland, by profession a 
Roman Catholick, stocked with as great a measure of 
ignorance, as ever I knew a man in my life. By stature he 
was of an enormous size, by look and aspect possessed 
every appearance as if he could with ease, and without the 
least remorse, according to their principle in former times, 
put a Heretick to death.” 


When he tried to escape and Mr. Ireland warned him that he 
would call the people, this man of herculean stature threatened 
to take his life. But by sharing his bed and board with him, 
teaching him the alphabet, buying him a New Testament and 
carefully instructing him in religious matters, Mr. Ireland com- 
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pletely won him, and he “bore a near affinity to Theophilus, 
Philemon’s servant.”’ 

The accommodations in Culpeper jail were poor indeed, for 
Mr. Ireland was compelled to rent a “bed and furniture, at five 
dollars a month,” while his companion lay at first “on a raw 
cow hide upon the floor, sustaining the cold air which had access 
to him from every. direction, without a cover over him.” 

Mr. Ireland’s account of the closing scenes of this imprison- 
ment is as follows: 


“Before I give an account of what immediately preceded 
and attended my final trial, (if it may be called by that 
name) and my releasement from prison, I shall give a short 
relation of two circumstances, that happened during my 1m- 
prisonment. 

“The first respects the person who went twelve miles one 
evening, as aforesaid, for the powder to blow me up, and on 
whom the judgments of God were manifested soon after. 
He with other two young men, went to the back woods to 
spend some time in hunting. As the three lay by the fire, 
with their feet towards it, there came up a mad wolfe, and 
although my persecutor lay in the middle, singled him out 
from the other two, bit him in the nose, of which bite he died 
in the most wretched situation of the hydrophobia, or canine 
madness. 


JAMES IRELAND 


An Active Persecutor Transformed into a 
Devoted Friend 


“The second circumstance was, my bringing over a most 
violent persecutor to be my friend, to-wit, the tavern keeper, 
at whose house the plot was laid for blowing me up, and who 
was himself one of those active persons in riding over the 
people and treading them under his horses feet. He, with a 
number of his accomplices, were at the jail window going on 
with their abusive language, when he applied to one of his 
companions for ten shillings, as he wanted some more neces- 
saries against court for the tavern. He could not obtain that 
small sum from any of them, although they were generally 
applied to. I stepped to the window with the money in my 
hand, and addressed him thus, ‘Mr. Steward, I have heard 
you applying to your friends for ten shillings, and although 
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& 
unapplied to, I rest in your honesty, here it is, if you will 
accept of it, and at any time hereafter when it suits you to 
return it, you may do so.’ He accepted of it immediately, and 
struck with apparent astonishment and confusion, he made a 
kind of bow and retired. 

“T perfectly gained him over to be my friend that instant, 
neither would he suffer any person to throw out a word of 
insult against me from that time, without his resenting it. 
He and his companion would repeatedly apply to the jailer 
for the key, in order to come in and visit me, at which 
times we often spent many hours together in friendly con- 
versation. 

“As to my liberation from Prison, there need be but little 
said about it being some time early in April, and the time of 
my next trial being at grand jury court in May next, there 
was a great deal by me to be done between these periods, and 
but little time to do it in. 

“The determination of the bench in Culpeper, was to pre- 
vent any from preaching in the county, as well as to continue 
me in prison, 1n case I did not conform to their terms, which 
I could not in conscience do. Having continued in jail as 
long as in my own and the judgment of a number of my 
religious friends, could be of any further usefulness, before 
the intended trial I sent for Elder Elijah Craig, and we gave 
our joint bond, for me to attend my trial at the next term, 
and so I came out.” 


If a disobedient prophet—I Kings 20:38—could be slain by a 
lion, why not a wicked persecutor by a wolf? 

John Whitecross’s Anecdotes, (1835), pages 145 and 146, give 
this summary of the awful manner in which a number of royal 
persecutors of the people of God came to their end: 


“Persecutors, and others who have unjustly shed the blood 
of their fellow-creatures, have often, in the righteous Prov- 
idence of God, met with a violent death, or been visited by 
signal judgments.—Nero was driven from his throne, and 
perceiving his life in danger, became his own executioner ; 
Domitian was killed by his own servants; Hadrien died of 
a distressing disease, which was accompanied with great 
mental agony ; Severus never prospered in his affairs after he 
persecuted the church, and was killed by the treachery of his 
son; Maximinus reigned but three years, and died a violent 
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Courtesy of the College of William and Mary 


STATUE oF Lorp BoTETOURT 
Colonial Governor of Virginia who was kind to several Baptist preachers. 
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death ; Decius was drowned in a marsh, and his body never 
found; Valerian was taken prisoner by the Persians, and, 
after enduring the horrors of captivity for several years, was 
flayed alive; Diocletian was compelled to resign his empire, 
and became insane; Maximianus Herculeus was deprived of 
his government, and strangled; Maximianus Galerius was 
suddenly and awfully removed by death; and Severus com- 
mitted suicide. 

“Charles IX of France was a cruel and persecuting mon- 
arch (witness the massacre at Paris in 1572), and died ina 
very wretched state. He expired, bathed in his own blood, 
which burst from his veins, and in his last moments he ex- 
claimed,—‘ What blood !—what murders !—I know not where 
I am!—how will all this end ?—what shall I do?—I am lost 
forever !—I know it!” 


As showing the religious oppression of that day and because it 
leads up to James Ireland’s trial the following is taken from his 
autobiography. But note first here was a man of reputable charac- 
ter, of good talents, and aiming to promote the well-being of 
society, who is compelled to take a long journey from Culpeper 
County to Williamsburg, in order that he might secure the priv- 
ilege of preaching in public and of erecting a building in which 
he could worship Almighty God. The day after Mr. Ireland gave 
bond and was released from jail, perhaps early in April, 1770, 
he went up to Frederick County : 


James [RELAND 


Treated with Kindness and Courtesy by Lord Botetourt, 
While the Clergy at the Colomal Capital Were 
Shockingly Antagomstic 


“T went up to Frederick county, drew up a Petition, ad- 
dressed to Lord Bottetourt, the then Governor of Virginia, 
praying him to grant me the privilege of having a meeting 
house built in Culpeper County, in order to preach at and in, 
without molestation, on condition of my conforming to the 
rules prescribed for protestant dissenters. To this I obtained 
the signature of a number of respectable inhabitants, both 
of Frederick and Culpeper counties. 

“T repaired to the Capitol at Williamsburg; the Governor 
I understood was a religious man, and his universal conduct 
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was stamped with the approbation of all, both within and 
about his Capitol. Whether he possessed vital religion or 
not, I will not presume to determine; but he received my 
petition with all the graces of a gentleman, and gave me 
directions what measure to pursue, antecedent to granting 
the privileges I requested. I found the Clergy in the city to 
be of quite a different character from the Governor; they 
appeared obstinately determined not to give me the examina- 
tion I had to undergo, every one shifted it upon another, till 
at last I obtained it from a county Parson, living eight miles 
from the Capitol, who gave me a certificate of the same. I 
then returned to the Capitol, and presented it to the Gov- 
ernor and Council, who granted me a license for those things 
petitioned for. 

“T returned homeward, and with a number of friends 
attended on the day of trial at the court house. They had 
found a sham jury against me, determined still to continue 
me in prison. I was indicted for alleged crimes, which 1f 
proven, would have subjected me to criminal punishment. 
The King’s attorney opened up the indictment, and then 
presumed to ask me, ‘Guilty or not guilty. I answered not 
guilty, and declared that if five hundred witnesses were not 
sufficient, | could produce a thousand, to destroy the validity 
of what I was charged with. Finding them deaf to every- 
thing I could offer in my own defence, I then produced my 
license, signed by the first authority, to have a meeting house 
built in that county, for myself to preach there without 
molestation. Never was a people so chagrined as the bench 
of magistrates were; however, still they were determined to 
send me back to jail, and I had to give a friend the charge of 
my riding horse and furniture. One of my friends at that 
instant tapping me on the shoulder, asked me if I had any 
objections to employing an Attorney? I answered no, pro- 
vided he would make good what he undertook. I immediately 
turned round to lawyer Bullett (since Judge Bullett), asked 
him if he would undertake my cause and ensure success? 
He answered in the affirmative. Five pounds (equal to 
$16.66) being his fee, I agreed to give it. 

“After a good deal of altercation between my Attorney 
and the Court, he told them plainly, ‘that they had prosecuted 
me upon laws that had no existence these seventy years, 
that they subjected themselves to a prosecution on account of 
their conduct towards me, as those conventicle acts were 
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repealed at the accession of William the third to the throne 
of England, and had never an existence since.’ 

“The county Parson was very officious in giving his 
assistance to the bench, in the dilemma they were then in. I 
applied to Mr. Bullett to move the court to give the Parson 
and I leave to argue the point in hand before them, and if I 
did not confute him, I would go to prison as a volunteer! 
He, with a smile replied, ‘The word of God does not pass 
current in this house?’ I answered, ‘It appeared so, or they 
would not imprison those who preached it.’ 

“By this time the confusion of the bench was conspicuous 
to all that were in the house; the judge of the quorum picked 
up his hat and went out of doors, another followed his 
example, until the whole of the magistrates evacuated the 
bench; and there did I stand like the woman accused of 
adultery, before Christ, who told them, that ‘They who were 
without sin, should cast the first stone; when they all went 
out, being convicted, one by one.’ 

“The clerk of the court, in a sham, asked me if I would 
attend there again, when called for, knowing it was a thing 
that would never take place? Although I urged at the time, 
that the court should pursue their object, yet I consented to 
give them a visit again, when solicited by them, which never 
happened. 

“Thus ended this great sham trial; to the mortification of 
the bench and their abettors; whilst on the other hand, the 
pious followers of the dear Redeemer were over-joyed at 
their disappointment, and the prospect of having a meeting 
house for themselves. Till the meeting house was erected, 
an arbour was set up, under the shelter of which, other 
travelling ministers attended and preached to the people in 
my absence; and this was the first means of the gospel being 
spread in that county, the happy and astonishing spread 
thereof, is now conspicuous to all in the county who are 
religiously disposed.” 


The “confusion” of the jury that tried Mr. Ireland suggests 
another historical case which proves how the grace of the Lord 
may enable even an illiterate woman to confound the mighty. It 
is quoted in Spurgeon’s The Treasury of David, Vol. Il, page 6: 


“Alice Driver, martyr, at her examination put all the 
doctors to silence, so that they had not a word to say, but 
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one looked upon another ; then she said, “Have you no more 
to say? God be honoured, you be not able to resist the 
Spirit of God, in me, a poor woman. I was an honest man’s 
daughter, never brought up at the University as you have 
been; but I have driven the plough many a time before my 
father, I thank God; yet, notwithstanding, in the defence of 
God’s truth, and in the cause of my Master, Christ, by his 
grace I will set my foot against the foot of any of you all, 
in the maintenance and defence of the same; and if I hada 
thousand lives they should go for payment thereof.’ So the 
Chancellor condemned her, and she returned to the prison 
joyful.” 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble,”’ 
said the Psalmist; and God’s people have always found it so. In 
Spurgeon’s The Treasury of David, Vol. II, page 20, there is a 
quotation from Bishop Thomas Ken (1637-1710), which is so 
applicable it is included here: 


“Stand but your ground, your ghostly foes will fly— | 
Hell trembles at a heaven-directed eye; 
Choose rather to defend than to assail— 
Self-confidence will in the conflict fail: 
When you are challenged you may danger meet— 
True courage is a fixed, not,sudden heat ; 
Is always humble, lives in self-distrust, 
And will itself into no danger thrust. 
Devote yourself to God, and you will find . 
God fights the battles of a will resigned. 
Love Jesus! love will no base fear endure— 
Love Jesus! and of conquest rest secure.”’ 


It would seem fitting to close this account with the comparison 
Mr. Ireland draws between his own experience and that of his 
brethren who also suffered in prison for the Gospel’s sake: 


“The prisons, in divers places, were honoured with the 
poor despised preachers: however their situations were much 
more comfortable than mine; because none were precluded 
from visiting them; none of those punishments inflicted on 
me attended them; whilst several of them at a time would 
be in company together, by which means, they proved a 
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mutual comfort and establishment to each other. By com- 
paring their situation with mine already given, the reader 
may easily draw inferences from the premises.” 


Ireland’s liberation from prison did not mean that all persecu- 
tion against him had ceased. “When first liberated from prison,” 
he says, “my heart glowed with a zeal for the glory of God, the 
honour of my dear Redeemer, the prosperity of religious soci- 
eties, and the gathering in of souls to the Lord Jesus.”’ But he 
remarks : 

JAMES IRELAND 


Opposition Attended Him Everywhere, Such as Shouts 
to Whip Him off the Ground, and Clinched Fists, etc. 


JAMES IRELAND 
Given a Ducking by Soldiers 


“Opposition attended me every where; in the time of 
preaching, one body of the congregation would be calling out 
to the other to whip the fellow off the ground; half a dozen 
of fist would be drawn at a time, when I expected to be 
knocked down every minute; sailors were brought on shore 
from their vessels, through the influence of the people, in 
order to take me out into the stream, hoist me up to the yard 
arms and so to give me a ducking. At other places public 
teachers would, after sermon, introduce controversies, prin- 
cipally on the ordinance of baptism, which I would under- 
take accordingly to the mortification of those who introduced 
them; by which their congregations were convinced of the 
propriety of believing baptism by immersion.” 


The foregoing facts have been culled from Elder James Ire- 
land’s Life, which was “written by the author’s amanuensis, 
while he was confined to his bed by sickness, from which he 
never recovered”; but several chapters have been added by an 
unknown compiler at the “pressing solicitation of James Ireland, 
eldest son of the deceased and the widow of the deceased.” From 
these chapters the following statement is made, with which his 
narrative is concluded: 


“He was certainly one among a thousand of the ministers 
of the Lord Jesus, who experienced the extremes of sorrow 
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and joy, of tribulation and comfort. That scripture, Psalm 
136, 5th and 6th verses, surely would apply to him. ‘They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed shall doubtless come again 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 


“He certainly sowed much of the seed of the gospel in 
weeping and tears, and gathered many precious sheaves of 
believers in much joy. 


“And John 16th chap. and 23rd verse, ‘In the world you 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world’.” 


In: Dr. R. B. Semple’s History (1810), pages 426 andeae 7 
there is a sketch of James Ireland in which this comment on his 
imprisonment occurs : 


“Mr. Ireland was a man of too much distinction to escape 
the notice of the enemies of the cross. He was often op- 
posed, and frequently treated very roughly by them. He was 
once arrested while preaching, and thrown into Culpeper 
jail. While in close confinement, some of the more malignant 
burnt at the prison windows, red peper or some kind of 
nauseous substance, with a view to suffocate him with the 
smoke. It almost cost him his life. Escaping, however, with 
his life, he never regained his constitution; being always 
subject to disordered bowels, and other distressing infirmi- 
ties. Gracious heaven! that ever such a man as James 
Ireland should be so far in the power of such unprincipled 
miscreants! Mr. Ireland bore all the scoffs and buffetings of 
the ungodly, as a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus 
ought to do. He suffered with him here; and, doubtless, 
he now reigns with him in glory.” 


William Fristoe’s History, pages 83 and 84, contains this refer- 
ence to the imprisonment of Mr. Ireland: 


“Another instance of cruelty we have to remind the reader 
of a Minister (though not belonging to our association at 
the same time, but soon after his confinement became a mem- 
ber with us) the same was apprehended, torn from the 
stand by violence in the time of prayer, and imprisoned; 
and such was the rage and malice of his persecutors, that a 
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close prison was thought too good. In addition to confine- 
ment those of the vulgar sort took occasion to collect dis- 
agreeable and ill-savored trash, nauseous combustables, and 
burn them in the prison window which filled the close dun- 
geon with smoke that made it difficult for him to breathe or 
support life; and in the event so impaired his health, though 
he lived many years after, he had to drag through life loaded 
with infirmity, distressing pains, disordered bowels, and a 
constitution throughout so affected and broken down, that 
made life often a burden.” 


According to his autobiography, James Ireland wrote many 
letters while in Culpeper jail, not one of which has been preserved, 
that this author has been able to find, after much search and 
many inquiries. Also only one letter that Ireland received, so far 
as is known, has been preserved, but that one is worthy the dis- 
tinction this fact gives it. It was from Elder David Thomas, 
perhaps the most learned Baptist minister who laboured in Vir- 
ginia during that early period, and is quoted in Mr. Ireland’s 
autobiography on pages 169 and 170, as follows: 


“Dear Brother, 


“T am told that you are honoured with a prison, if it 1s 
for Christ, it is an honour indeed, but if for satan or self, 
a very great dishonour. 


“T am informed that you not only preach Jesus as a 
Saviour, but as a Judge also, and for that reason must love 
you as a fellow labourer in the gospel. I have nothing at pre- 
sent for your consolation, for God has said enough in his 
word to comfort his people on all occasions, and I hope you 
are not without a bible, and if you are lead by the spirit of 
Christ, you then possess the same spirit of him who is the 
author of it. 

“O brother, if you can, by bearing the charming lovely 
cross of Jesus Christ, win one of the strongest of Satan’s 
strong holds, no matter then how soon you die, and if you 
thus die for him, how would the glorious armies of the 
Martyrs above, shout to see Ireland coming from a prison 
to reign with them in glory. He then concludes with assur- 


ances of his respect for me &c. 
iD pelers: 
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David Thomas was a minister of much distinction in his day, 
but the opposition to the Baptists was so great in Culpeper County 
that he was not allowed to preach there, although invited by one 
of the county’s citizens. He doubtless had reference to this 
county, and must have felt very keenly the rebuff he received there 
to be able to write, that it was ‘“‘no matter’ how soon a man died, 
if he could succeed in winning ‘“‘one of the strongest of Satan’s 
strong holds.” Elder Thomas was pastor of the Broadrun church 
in Fauquier County when Allen Wyley, a man of respectable 
standing in Culpeper County, invited him to visit Culpeper and 
preach. Benedict’s History, Vol. Il, page 32, tells of this visit 
and the result: 

“Not knowing of any spiritual preacher Mr. Wyley had 
sometimes gathered his neighbors and read the Scriptures, 
and exhorted them to repentance ; but hearing, after a while, 
of Mr. Thomas, he and some of his neighbors travelled to 
Fauquier to hear him. As soon as he heard him, he knew 
the joyful sound, submitted to baptism, and invited him to 
preach at his house. He came but the opposition from the 
wicked was so great that he could not preach.” 


This visit of David Thomas to Culpeper occurred in 1763 and 
in 1769 or 1770 he still remembered the opposition encountered 
there and looked upon that section as one of Satan’s strongest 
strongholds. 

A PLEASING INCIDENT 
In Connection with Ireland’s Preaching from the 
Colomal Jail at Culpeper 


During the “World War,” while the author was Camp Pastor 
at the Marine Training Station, at Quantico, Virginia, he met 
Mr. V. M. Fleming, of Fredericksburg, a well-informed and 
enthusiastic Baptist. In talking about the early history of our 
denomination and the period of persecution through which our 
brethren passed, Mr. Fleming related an experience which bears 
directly upon James Ireland and the old Colonial jail at Culpeper. 
At our earnest solicitation Mr. Fleming kindly consented to put 
it in writing, and it is now given to the public for the first time: 


“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,’ is 
exemplified so often. The special point I want to make is, 
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where there was the greatest persecution of the Baptists, 
right there has been the greatest progress. A belt of country 
running through the Northern Neck to Fredericksburg and 
on to Culpeper, was the part of Virginia in which Baptists 
were persecuted the most. An incident apropros of this 
matter, about the year 1768 or thereabouts, the Established 
Church, as they saw it, thought it best for the Christian 
Religion to eliminate the Baptists and the Baptist influence. 
Near Culpeper, there lived a man named Arnold who was 
the head of this persecution. He had a daughter named 
Amy, an attractive child of 12 or 14 years. The time we 
refer to was the time Mr. Ireland, a Baptist preacher, was 
confined in the Culpeper jail, put there by Arnold. In spite 
of all commands to the contrary he spoke through the grat- 
ings of the jail windows. One morning Amy Arnold asked 
her father to permit her to go to Culpeper two miles off to 
hear this wonderful man of God and an orator as well. Her 
father denounced her desire to go and forbade it, but the 
intercession of her mother prevailed. She started off with 
some other neighbors, who lived about her, all these girls 
going bare-footed, until they had crossed the creek just 
beyond Culpeper, where they stopped to put on their shoes 
and stockings. When they neared the jail they heard the 
singing. Boys and girls in evidence everywhere, in the trees 
and on house-tops. As they approached the jail, they were 
singing that old time hymn, 


J 


‘As we journey, let us sing, 
Praises to our Heavenly King.’ 


“When the preaching began some word of the Spirit sped 
its way to Amy Arnold’s heart and she was converted. It 
is useless to go into the scene which transpired on her return 
home, they were severe indeed, as one can imagine. Her 
faith, however, stood firm, and she was baptized in the 
Baptist faith. After growing to womanhood, she moved 
with some of her friends to Charleston, S. C., where she 
married a man named Hamilton. By this marriage there 
were many descendents, all Baptists and men of distinction 
through whom to a large extent was the Baptist influence in 
the South spread. One of whom was Judge Haralson, who 
ten or fifteen years ago was President of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, than whom there was no man distinguished 
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more in the South, and through whose influence the growth 
of the Baptist church was greatly enlarged. 

“Twenty-five years ago the writer of this was in Meridian, 
Miss., and in an address before a large mass meeting of the 
Baptist Sunday Schools, he alluded to the incident named. 
After concluding the address, an elderly gentleman of very 
distinguished bearing came to him and introduced himself 
as Judge Hardy, who was then candidate for Congress from 
the Meridian District, and said this Amy Arnold to whom 
I referred was his great grand-mother, and the account I 
gave was in full accord with the very statements his great 
grand-mother related many times. Said he was a boy 10 
or 12 years old and she very old then, but related this cir- 
cumstance just as I had told it, the hymn and all, except this 
difference, using Heaven-ly King instead of Heavenly King. 
Judge Hardy said he delivered an address at one Commence- 
ment of the University of Mississippi, at Oxford, on this 
subject, indeed came to my room at the hotel and read the 
address, which was taken so far as this account went from 
his great grand-mother, which account had very little, if 
any, variance from the address I gave.” 


WHIPPING BAPTIST PREACHERS 


Baptist Preachers Were Knocked Down, Dragged Out 
and Otherwise Maltreated in Virgina, But They 
Were Never Whipped by Order of the Court 


James Ireland states that he “expected every court to be 
brought out to the whipping post, and suffer there in a public 
manner, before the gazing multitude,’ but he adds, “It appears 
that their power did not reach so far, or it would have been 
executed.” 

There is no record in all the Virginia courts, so far as this 
writer’s search has gone (and he has looked diligently for it 
because he was under the impression that it was there), where 
any preacher was whipped by the direct order of the Court. In 
one case at least, an officer of the law, a sheriff, did whip a 
preacher so severely that he carried the scars to his grave—but it 
is not said that he was carrying out an order of the Court. How- 
ever there were many private individuals of the baser sort who 
were willing to wield the whip without the sanction of legal 
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authority. For example, Thomas Waford was whipped in Mid- 
dlesex County and bore the scars on his back to his grave, al- 
though he lived to be forescore years of age. John Waller was 
whipped in Caroline County, by the sheriff of that county, who 
gave him not fewer than twenty lashes. He, too, bore the marks 
of his beating to his grave. Other references are made by our 
historians to “whippings’” which were inflicted upon innocent 
Baptist preachers, but the authors were not very specific in their 
statements. In Massachusetts we know that Obadiah Holmes, a 
Baptist preacher, was sentenced to be whipped in Boston, and so 
barbarously was the sentence executed that for days and weeks 
he “could take no rest but as he lay upon his knees and elbows, 
not being able to suffer any part of his body to touch the bed 
whereon he lay.’’ The executioner used a three-corded whip, 
giving him thirty strokes, spitting upon his hands three times, 
and striking with all his strength. 


But this writer has been unable to find the record of one case 
in the Virginia Colony where the Court ordered the whipping of 
a Baptist preacher. If the whipping of preachers had been per- 
missible under the Virginia laws, one wonders what compensation 
the officer would have received. In 1750 an advertisement 
appeared in the New York Gazette, as follows: “The Public 
Whipper being dead, 20 pounds a year is offered to a successor 
at the Mayor’s office.’ A charge of four-pence was made in 
England for whipping a boy. And this fee remained in force for 
along time. But the whipping of a woman, if she were a stranger, 
was a little more costly undertaking. When such punishment was 
meted out to a town’s woman, the hireling was remunerated at a 
higher rate, as may be supposed from the consideration of several 
circumstances. To take a violent, noisy woman from her home, 
tie madam to the tumbrel and wip her round the town, was an 
undertaking that required not only assistance, but protection as 
well for the wielder of the thong. In the seventeenth century the 
mayor of Lyme, England, paid four pence for whipping William 
Winter's boy, four shillings for whipping four women, or a shill- 
ing apiece. One of the women must have been an obstreperous 
character, for the Town Account Book of Lyme contains an 
entry showing that two shillings and six pence were “paid two 
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soldiers to attend the whipping of awoman.” (From Ten Thous- 
and Wonderful Things, p. 175.) 

By this we see there were graded fees for floggings in the 
mother country, and if the Royal Colony had followed her 
example one wonders what whipping preachers would have cost. 
At first it might be supposed that ministerial whippings would be 
rated high, but upon reflection the conviction grows that they 
would have been rated low, for these Heralds of the Cross would 
have yielded their backs to the thongs as willingly and submissive- 
ly as they did their bodies to the jails of the province. James Ire- 
land said he expected to be put through that ordeal every court 
day, but that he sat down, counted the cost, and believed that with 
Christ’s strength he could endure it all. John Waller was whipped 
so outrageously in Caroline County that he was in “a gore of 
blood’ when the sheriff finished. 


JAMES IRELAND ; 
Pastor Happy Creek, Buck Marsh, and Water Lick 


James Ireland was pastor of Water Lick church in Shenandoah 
County, Happy Creek and Buck Marsh in Frederick County, at 
the time of his death, May 5, 1806. The three churches sent him. 
the most affectionate letters of appreciation and sympathy in his 
illness, the letters being officially signed by the church clerks. 


“The following notice of his character and labors is taken 
from the Winchester Gazette: 


““Elder James Ireland was pastor of the Baptist con- 
gregations at Buckmarsh, Happy Creek and Water Lick, 
in Frederick and Shenandoah Counties, Virginia. He had 
labored nearly forty years in his Lord’s vineyard, and 
during a great part of the time through much infirmity of 
body. He was always distinguished as an able minister of 
the New Testament, rightly dividing the Word of Truth, 
giving to saint and sinner their portion in due season. 
During his last illness, which confined him to his bed 
about three months, his mind was tranquil and serene. 
Fully sensible of his approaching dissolution, and per- 
fectly resigned to the will of God, he endured all things, 
as seeing Him who is invisible; and having an eye to the 
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recompense of reward, patiently waiting for the manifes- 
tations of the sons of God. On Sunday, the first instant, 
a suitable and affecting discourse was delivered at Buck- 
marsh Meeting-house, the place of his interment, to a 
numerous and weeping audience, by Elder William Ma- 
sonvetrom:2 Pim. iv. 7,8: I have fought a good. fight, 
I have finished my course,” etc.” (Taylor’s Virginia 
Baptist Mimsters (First Series), 1860, p. 124.) 


In Samuel Kercheval’s A History of the Valley of Virginia 
(1902), page 62, he refers to James Ireland’s persecution and 
imprisonment in Culpeper jail, and this bit of illuminating infor- 
mation concerning him. 


“The author had the satisfaction of an intimate personal 
acquaintance with Mr. James Ireland, and lived a near 
neighbor for several years before his death. He was a native 
Scotchman; of course his pronunciation was a little broad. 
He had a fine commanding voice, easy delivery, with a beau- 
tiful natural elocution in his sermonizing. His language, per- 
haps, was not as purely classical as some of contemporaries ; 
but such was his powerful elocution, particularly on the 
subject of the crucifixion and sufferings of our Saviour, 
that he never failed to cause a flood of tears to flow from 
the eyes of his audience, whenever he touched that theme. 
In his younger years he was industrious, zealous, sparing no 
pains to propagate his religious opinions and _ principles, 
and was very successful in gaining proselytes; hence he 
became an object of great resentment to the established 
clergy, and they resorted to every means within their reach 
to silence and put him down. But in this they failed. He 
at length triumphed over his persecutors, was instrumental 
in founding several churches.” 


Dr. Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers (1860), page 124, gives 
this description of Mr. Ireland’s personal appearance : 


“Mr. Ireland was a man of common stature, a handsome 
face, piercing eye, and pleasant countenance. In his youth 
he was spare, but he became by degrees quite corpulent, so 
that not long after his second marriage he wanted but nine- 
teen pounds of weighing three hundred.” 
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MEMORIAL TO JAMES IRELAND 


James Ireland’s last pastorate included old Buck Marsh church, 
in the cemetery of which he was buried. ‘The meeting-house of 
Buck Marsh church stood about one-half mile north of Berryville, 
the seat of Clarke county. An old grave-yard, which may still be 


ae 


BERRYVILLE BAPTIST CHURCH 


seen adjoined it. Here in an unmarked grave, reposes the dust of 
Elder James Ireland, of precious memory. This early body are 
well and worthily perpetuated in the present Berryville church, 
one of the most vigorous constituents of the Shenandoah Associ- 
ation.” (From a footnote in Beale’s Semple, page 416.) 

The Berryville Baptist Church has now (1938) a church mem- 
bership of 348, and a Sunday-school enrollment of 196. 
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In the church-yard of the Berryville church, to the right of 
the entrance, there stands a monument to this noble pioneer 
Baptist preacher James Ireland, who suffered so much for 
conscience’s sake. A picture of the monument may be found in 
this volume. This memorial was unveiled before a large and 


MonuMENT IN Memory or JAMEs IRELAND 
Berryville Baptist Church Yard 


appreciative audience with appropriate exercises on May 20, TO3Ts 
the author of this volume being present and witnessing the un- 
veiling. The pastor of the Berryville church, Dr. L. A. Parker 
and Dr. L. M. Ritter, of Bowling Green, had prominent parts on 
the program, with Professor Garnett Ryland, of the University 
of Richmond, making the principal address. This address was 
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published by the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, distributed 
over the State, and copies of it are on file in the Society’s room 
at the University of Richmond. 


The inscription on this monument reads as follows: 


1748 1806 
“In memory of James Ireland minister of the gospel. 
Born in Edinburg, Scotland, converted in Frederick County, 
Va., baptized and ordained at Sandy Creek, N. C., imprir 
soned at Culpeper, Va., for preaching the gospel, organizer 
of Baptist churches, pastor of Buck Marsh Church 1788 to 
1806. His body lies in Buck Marsh Cemetery near here. 


“In gratitude for the blessings of spiritual religion and 
freedom of conscience won in part through his suffering this 
memorial is erected by the Baptists of Virginia on the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, May 


5, 1931. 

“ “Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard.’ Acts 4:19:20.” 


Unfortunately the above inscription contains one _ historical 
error. Ireland did go to Sandy Creek, -N. ©C, fully expecting to 
be baptized and ordained there, but so many matters claimed the 
attention of the Association that no time was found for his 
baptism and ordination. 


However, arrangements were made for him to receive the 
ordinance of baptism on his return from North Carolina. He 
accompanied Elder Samuel Harriss to his home in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, where Elder Harriss was the pastor of a church 
called Fall-creek. It was here in Pittsylvania County, Virginia, 
and not in North Carolina, that James Ireland received his bap- 
tism, Elder Harriss being the administrator, and Ireland his first 
candidate. It was also at this Fall-creek church that he received 
his ordination, his credentials being signed by eleven ministers. 


The Religious Herald of May 28, 1931, contains an account 
of the beginning of the movement that culminated in this Memo- 
rial to Elder James Ireland. 
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While the money was being raised for this Memorial to James 
Ireland, Rev. E. W. Winfrey, D. D., the pastor of the Culpeper 
Baptist Church, contributed the following interesting article to 
the Religious Herald. It was printed in the issue of February 13, 


CULPEPER Baptist CHURCH 


1930, and is reproduced here, since it contains some incidents of 
Ireland’s life and imprisonment not found in the preceding pages: 


JAMES IRELAND 
E. W. Winfrey 


“Josh. 4:21: ‘What mean these stones ?’ 

“The people had spent forty years in their pilgrimage 
from Egypt to the Promised Land. They had seen the signs 
and wonders and mighty acts of Jehovah in their deliverance, 
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and they had witnessed, as they went from station to station, 
the remarkable providences and miracles by which Jehovah 
had protected and sustained them. These stones, placed 
under Joshua’s direction, would recall that history for the 
instruction and inspiration of generations to come. 


“There is an effort making to erect a memorial to James 
Ireland, at or near his grave at Berryville, Va. When our 
present house of worship was being built it occurred to some 
of us to have the name James Ireland molded in the new 
bell. So that imagination, when. our bell is rung, may hear 
JAMES IRELAND calling us forth. 


“James Ireland was born in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1748. 
He died on May 5, 1806, nearly 124 years ago. He was ‘a 
man of common stature, straight body and limbs, a handsome 
face, a piercing eye, and pleasant countenance. In his youth 
he was spare, and used to be called “little Jamy Ireland.” 
But he came to be corpulant, and later he wanted but nine- 
teen pounds to weigh 300.’ He was married, first to a Miss 
Burgess, of Fauquier county, who bore him eight children, 
and some eighteen or twenty years later to a Miss Pollard, 
of Frederick county. The most of his children who survived 
him moved to Ohio and Kentucky. In June, 1772, a horrible 
attempt was made by a colored cook and a visiting woman to 
poison some or all of the family. One of the children died 
the next morning on his step-mother’s knee after drinking 
of the poison, and Mr. Ireland was very sick. 


“Mr. Ireland’s mind had its poetic moods and he wrote 
some elegant verses. In his youth he was ‘wild,’ full of 
‘life,’ and it not easy to ‘tame’ him. He was much given to 
dancing, perhaps to swearing, and to other idle and sinful 
amusements. He was a real problem for Divine grace. But 
when grace did lay hold upon him his exercises wete pro- 
found and even startling. He sometimes had dreams— 
dreams that were in a sense prophetic. 


“After visiting an association of Baptists in North Caro- 
lina he was baptized, although he had been reared in a 
Presbyterian family—and was licensed to preach. He soon 
became the pastor of some churches, in which service he 
continued for many years. 


“Somewhere about 1770, at or near Carter’s Run, Fau- 
quier county, near to Culpeper county, he was arrested just 
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after preaching and at the close of a prayer. He was put 
into jail here—the jail standing on what is a part of our 
present lot. Curses, false accusations, sticks and stones fol- 
lowed him. He found opportunity to preach. Friends sup- 
plied him with wood. A tall and large roommate of his, a 
wicked man, was slowly impressed by his influence and_per- 
haps converted, and came to be his friend—against his pro- 
test plucking away some hair from the heads of some of his 
enemies who came too near his barred window. 


“At his trial a lawyer was employed for his defense— 
afterward Judge Bullett, for the sum of five ‘pounds,’ 
$16.66. This man shocked and ridiculed Mr. Ireland’s 
persecutors, until, ashamed, they left their places, the judge 
and the jury. He applied, with a signed petition, to Lord 
Bottetourt, the then Governor of Virginia, for a license to 
preach in the county and to build a house of worship in the 
county. While that house was building an arbour was 
erected in which ministers began in a somewhat more regular 
way the religious work in the county. 


“It is not for James Ireland alone that an appeal is made 
for contributions for a memorial. He, with Waller, the 
Craigs, Moffett, McClannahan, Saunders and many others 
of those days, richly deserve such recognition. But there is 
something larger and broader for which we plead. That is, 
we plead for the history of those days and for the perpetua- 
tion of the influence of their achievements. The stones placed 
under Joshua’s direction were to recall a history, a great 
history, a history which showed the presence and the power 
of God. 


“These things we have been recounting happened before 
our revolution—before Jefferson’s Act which was written 
into law in 1785, and before our Constitution, with its three 
great Amendments, was adopted—the first of those Amend- 
ments, guaranteeing freedom in religion. Those men toiled 
and suffered for the creation of the sentiment and con- 
viction and purpose of religious freedom. Now, all denom- 
inations may preach and teach their views without any fear 
of disturbance or violence by any officers of the law. Further: 
Those men toiled and suffered for salvation by grace through 
faith—salvation without any sort of priestly act or or- 
dinance. It would be better that all of our other activities 
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and interests should fail than that these principles be for- 
gotten. We plead for every token and sign and evidence of 
their recognition, and we would build our characters and our 
civilization on these principles—freedom in religion and 
salvation by grace.” Culpeper, Va., February 5, 1930. 


It is gratifying to know that the intentions of Dr. Winfrey and 
his people were carried out, the name of James Ireland being 
molded on the bell that now hangs in the belfrey of the First 


BELL IN CULPEPER BAPTIST CHURCH 


Baptist Church of Culpeper, the full inscription of which is as 


follows: 
To THE MEMmMorY 


OF 
JAMES [IRELAND 


Born 1748 Diep 1806 


It is a unique memorial to this good man who was so frequently 
and barbarously persecuted. The members of that church, when 
the bell is rung, can think of James Ireland as calling them to 
worship, and through the courtesy of the present (1938) pastor 
of the church, Dr.. JI. Edwards, we aré enabled: to-ineinder 
picture of the bell in this volume. 
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The famous White House in Page County was built about the 
year 1760 and was used for religious services from a very early 
date. James Ireland preached there regularly as the following 
excerpt will prove: 


“From my residence on Smith’s Creek, I used to pursue 
my course into what is now Rockingham County, from 
thence take a transition across the Massanottin mountain, 
and attend statedly at a place called the White House, where 
I was instrumental in planting what has been since called the 
Menonist Baptist Church.” (From The Life of the Rev. 
James Ireland, p. 189.) 


Famous Wuite House 
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CHAPRIER =< 
1770 


WILLIAM WEBBER AND JOSEPH ANTHONY IMPRISONED 
IN CHESTERFIELD COUNTY JAIL 


FAUQUIER COUNTY 


County Seat—Warrenton 


Morgan Edwards's Volumes, page 46, contain this comment 
on Elder*John, Picket,*the pastor: of. Garters hun church: 


JOHN PICKET 
Imprisoned in Fauquer Jal Three Months, or More 


“His share in the troubles of the times was not inconsider- 
able. Three months was he in Fauquier goal, put there by 
Squire Edmonds; often insulted by the mob and others, 
whose births, fortunes and ranks in life ought to have de- 
terred them from savage and brutal actions.” 


In Dr. Beale’s Revision of Semple’s History, page 362, is this 
Statement : 


“John Picket, the pastor of Carter’s Run church, was 
incarcerated in the Fauquier county jail, where for three 
months he preached through the grates.” 


Semple’s History, 1810 edition, says “for about three months.” 
The full quotation may be found on pages 413 and 414: 


“His zeal and activity could not pass unnoticed by the 
enemies of the cross. The mob broke into the meeting house 
and split to pieces the pulpit and table; while the magistrates 
issued their warrant and seizing Mr. Picket thrust him into 
Fauquier prison. There he continued for about three months 
preaching through the grates, and admonishing as many as 
came to him, to repent and turn to God. The word of God 
was not bound. Great numbers were awakened under his 
prison labours. This imprisonment took place about 1769.” 
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Dr. Semple is clearly in error, that ““This imprisonment took 
place about 1769.” It is also evident that he was not certain about 
the year. However, recent discoveries from two different sources 
make it possible to state the exact year. Morgan Edwards’s manu- 
script Notes, page 33, state that John Picket was: 


“Put in fauquire goal for 3 months in 1770—put in by 
Wm. Edmonds Esq.” 


And Mr. Edwards’s statement as to the date is confirmed by 
the court records. The precise date of his commitment does not 
yet appear, but it was evidently prior to “February 26, 1770,” 
for it was then he was “brought into court,” and after trial 
“remanded” to the gaol until he gave the required bond and 
security. The court record is brief but conclusive and may be 
found in Order Book for the years 1768-1772, pages 163 and 164: 


“At a Court held for Fauquier County the 26th day of 
February 1770 


- “Present—Armstead Churchhill William 
Edmonds Joseph Hudnall & 
John Moffett Gents. 


“John Picket who was Committed by a precept under the 
hand & seal of William Edmonds Gent. for Preaching Con- 
trary to Act of Parliament was brought into Court. who 
having refused to Give security for his good behaviour 
ordered that he be remanded to Goal there to remain untill 
he Give security for his Good behaviour himself in the sum 
of Two hundred Pounds and two securities in the sum of 
One hundred pounds each. 

Armistead Churchhill.” 


THE JAIL 
Fauquier County 


It is more than probable that the jail in which John Picket was 
imprisoned was the same jail that was ordered to be built in 
December, 1766, and “reviewed & received by the Court at their 
June meeting in 1767.” If so, it 1s interesting to note that the 
contractor and builder of this jail was William Picket, who, per- 
haps was a kinsman of John Picket. William Picket was a prom- 
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inent citizen of Fauquier County, serving as Treasurer of the 
county, and also as custodian of the county’s standard weights 
and measures. Some idea of the character of those early jails 
may be gathered from the specifications given by the Fauquier 
Court and recorded in their Order Book for 1766, pages 242 and 
243% 
“John Bell William Edmonds and Joseph Hudnall Gent 

are appointed to agree with an undertaker to build a prison 

for this County in the following manner, to be eighteen feet 

long and sixteen feet wide in the clear, eight feet pitch in the 

clear, to be built of hewed logs twelve inches square the 

joists and sleepers to be of hewed logs of the same size laid 

close, the whole to be dovetailed, and a layer of good mortar 

bettween each log at the sides and ends, a brick partition in 

the middle with a good brick chimney to have a fire place in 

each room well secured with iron grates above and below, 

two doors, one on the inside well secured with good bolts 

Locks bars & hinges the roof to be shingled with Chestnut 

or red Oak shingles, and the Corners of the house to be well 

braced and pinned with two braces at each corner one on the 

inside and the other without the foundation to be well 

underpinned with brick at least eighteen inches deep and a 

window in each end of the house twelve inches square well 

secured with good Iron bars. And this same gentlemen are 

impowered to let the undertaker have what Iron, bricks or 

other thing that may be necessary to build this Prison out 

of the old prison and to sell what remains for the most that 

can be got for the same.” 


Fifty-nine years ago and one hundred and nine years after 
John Picket’s imprisonment in this so securely built bastile with 
its noticeably small windows only “twelve inches square,” Mr. 
Chas. ‘I’. Green, writing from Warrenton, Virginia, to Rev. John 
L. Carroll, enclosed a copy of the Court’s Record in this case, and 
made some pertinent remarks with reference to this imprisonment, 
which deserve a place in this chronicle: 


“Warrenton, Va., May 24, 1879. 
“Rev dwjno we. Garroll 
) DeareBro.-G: 


“The evidence of the arrest and imprisonment of our 
old Baptist brother John Picket and who as far as I can 
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ascertain is the only person ever subject to that sort of 
persecution in this County 1s very meager indeed. Of the 
fact and cause of his arrest and imprisonment there is no 
doubt, as is shown by the enclosed transcript from the 
records of the Court, but the warrant under which he was 
apprehended cannot be found nor do the records show what 
became of him after he was committed to jail, but there is a 
tradition here that he remained in confinement for a time 
(how long is not known) and occasionally preached through 
the grated window of the prison, but how or upon what 
terms he was released it seems now impossible to ascer- 
tain. His reputation for firmness how—and his great devo- 
tion to Baptist principles both of which qualities he is said 
to have possessed in an eminent degree forbid the supposi- 
tion that he procured his release by a compliance with a law 
which was opposed alike to the plain teaching and spirit of 
the Gospel and the dictates of reason and of sound policy— 
the most reasonable conjecture I think is that his persecutors 
became ashamed of their intolerance and got him released 
informally (without bail), perhaps hoping there by to dimin- 
ish the odium they had incurred by his imprisonment. 


“The request of your postal was that I. should prepare 
a paper on this subject for the June meeting, but finding so 
few authentic facts, I thought it best to write giving you 
such information as I had obtained, so that you might pre- 
pare the article yourself if you thought what is known of 
the case of Bro. P. to be sufficient importance to be pre- 
served. Hoping you and Family are well and with kind 
regards to yourself, Mrs. C. and the children— 


“T remain yours truly & fraternally 


(@pieneu)s Gnas si aGrcen.. 


Dr. Semple’s biographical sketch, already quoted, has this to 
say about Elder Picket after his release from prison: 


“When he was turned out of prison, he seemed to increase 
in zeal; and extending his labours around about in Culpeper, 
and over the Blue Ridge, where he was so successful, that, 
on the first baptizing that was supposed to have taken 
(place) in Shenandoah, as many as fifty were baptized. He 
was never wearied in well doing; but continued stead-fast 
tothe end.’ 
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Morgan Edwards’s Notes, page 44, refer to another attempt 
to silence this fearless minister of the Gospel. He states that 
“Capt. Scott issued a warrant,’ but adds that it was “not ex- 
ecuted.” 

Whether the following comment of Mr. Edwards as found in 
his manuscript, page 31, about the remarkable things that occurred 
in connection with the Carter's Run church had any reference to 
the arrest of John Picket, which was brought about by the war- 
rant issued by William Edmonds, Esq., in 1770, or whether there 
was another similar occasion when Mr. McClannahan’s mere 
physical presence had a restraining influence, thus far has not been 
determined. 


“Remarkables (1) 2 memb., James Ireland and John 
Picket imprisoned (2) Great opposition, bestrip the pulpit & 
broke it—they did not proceed to violence for fear of mr. 
McClanahan who was stout.” 


“About June, 1803, he (John Picket) told his wife that his 
work was finished, tenderly beseeching her and the children to 
serve the Lord, and so fell asleep.” 

Where his sacred dust reposes is known only to the all-seeing 
Eye. 


The other reference to James Ireland as one of the members 
of the Carter’s Run church that suffered imprisonment may refer 
to his Culpeper experience, as there seems to be no hint that he 
was jailed in Fauquier County. But James Ireland and John 
Picket were not the only Baptists who met with opposition in 
Fauquier County. The pastor of the Chappawamsick church, in 
Stafford County, was Elder Daniel Fristoe, who paid a visit to 
Fauquier soon after his ordination and had an experience which 
he preserved in his diary, and will be related in its chronological 
order, under the: date of June 15, 177h 

If John Picket was the only preacher who was actually im- 
prisoned in Fauquier County it was not due to the inactivity of 
the county officials, for it is known that they issued warrants for 
the apprehension of Elder Richard Major, but failed in the 
attempt to arrest him. That they did not score again was not 
because they were out of the game, but solely due to the fact that 
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those who were with Elder Major were more and stronger than 
those who were against him. 


There was another case in Fauquier County where the destroyer 
was robbed of his prey—that of Elder William Marshall, who 
was an uncle of no less a celebrity than the Chief Justice, John 
Marshall. 


Elder William Marshall was noted in his early life for his 
devotion to the fashionable amusements of the day, but was con- 
verted, joined the Baptists and soon entered upon the work of 
the ministry. Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Mimsters (1860), page 
106, gives the following interesting facts: 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 
Arrested But Released 


“The conversion of this votary of fashion excited the sur- 
prise of many. Especially were they amazed, that an in- 
dividual of so much distinction should have united with a 
sect everywhere spoken against. Huis ministry was attended 
by crowds. Most of his auditors were prompted by curiosity, 
desiring to hear what the convert would say respecting the 
change he had experienced; others went, supposing him to 
be deranged ; and a few to mock and oppose him. He, how- 
ever, was undaunted: 


“ “His tongue broke out in unknown strains, 
And sung surprising grace.’ 


“The word preached was not in vain, but was attended 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. One of the 
most remarkable seasons of ingathering which Virginia has 
ever known resulted from his labours. The enemies of the 
truth were much enraged, and determined, if possible, to 
arrest the march of this new doctrine; they seized Mr. 

_M. and attempted to put him in prison, but his brother, 
Col. Thomas Marshall, interfered, and succeeded. in obtain- 
ing his release. He continued to preach in the County of 
Fauquier with unabated zeal and success. Among the seals 
of his ministry were John Taylor and Joseph Redding, who 
afterwards became popular and useful laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 
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Elder William Marshall continued his itinerant labors for 
several years, then became pastor of Happy Creek church, remov- 
ing to Kentucky in 1780. His death occurred in 1808, when he 
was “in the seventy-third year of his age and in the hope of 
immortal life,’ according to Taylor’s sketch. But a Bulletin of 
the Fauquier Historical Society, published in July, 1922, gives 
the date of his death 1809, and contains this statement also: 
“He was the best, if not the greatest of the Marshalls.” A 
diligent search has been made to find out where Elder Marshall 
was buried but thus far without success. 


Pics Weave NT Age OLIN ie 
County Seat—Chatham 


Again and again are we reminded of Dr. Howell’s beautiful 
simile that new churches spring up out of the darkness and shine 
like stars in the Virginia firmament. The next church we notice 
is Fall-creek church, “So called from a little creek running into 
Dan river in the county of Pittsylvania,’ according to Morgan 
Edwards’s Notes, page 3, and his account of this church follows: 


PALIECREEK 


Constituted Fourth Friday in July, 1770 
Samuel Harriss, the Pastor, Opposed and Slandered 


“The church consists of 5 branches; one near Falls- 
creek; another at Countryline creek; another at Reedy-bot- 
tom; another at Sandy-creek; another at Cub-creek (in 
charlot county), in each of which is a meeting-house ; that 
at Fall-creek was built in 1771 on land given by Thomas 
Ayetes;<and 115" 32 1eef by 20) or =i they *became ingen 
month of Jul. 4th Friday 1770 when the following persons 
(members of Dutton Lane) were constituted into a distinct 
church. Rev.Sam. Harris: andawite, ete.) «as boeyaioined 
the Association the same year. No remarkable event, only 
they met in Mr. Harris house from the beginning to 
One John Wright (a presbyterian minister) came here and 
mightily opposed and slandered them to their faces—His 
letters to Mr. Harris are yet extant. in one he saith ‘the more 
I consider that kind of religion among the baptists and the 
religion of my bible, the more fully I am convinced that it 
is an awful delusion’ (since excommunicated ).” 
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Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers (First Series), 1860, page 
34, quotes Dr. Semple, as follows: 


“Mr. Harris “being in easy circumstances, when he be- 
came religious he devoted not only himself, but almost all 
his property, to religious objects. He had begun a large new 
dwelling-house, suitable to his former dignity, which, as soon 
as it was finished, he appropriated to the use of public wor- 
ship, continuing to live in the old one. After maintaining his 
family in a very frugal manner, he distributed his surplus 


bf She) 


income to charitable purposes’. 


Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, page 22, state that: 


“From the beginning to 1771 these people met at Mr. 
Harris’s home, where they were all entertained at his ex- 
pense; he killed beeves and opened his cellars against the 
time of meeting: these entertainments he called his love 
feats.” 


Dr. Semple gives this informing and inspiring testimony of 
Colonel Samuel Harriss: 


“After maintaining his family in very frugal manner he 
distributed his surplus income to charitable purposes. Dur- 
ing the war (1775-1783), when it was extremely difficult to 
obtain salt, he kept two wagons running to Petersburg to 
bring up salt to his neighbors.” 


Finally, Maud Carter Clement’s The History of Pittsylvama 
County, Virgima (1929), page 171, gives a fuller statement: 


“Samuel Harris, the noted pioneer Baptist minister, wag- 
oned military stores from Peytonsburg to Charlotte Town. 

“Salt was a scarce and a precious article during the war, 
and Harris had his wagons bring up salt from Richmond for 
the inhabitants of the county. The salt allotted to the county 
was issued “one quart per head to those who have salted 
their pork and two quarts to those that have not.” 


Early Baptist Meeting-H ouses 


Dr. Beale has a footnote in his Revision of Semple’s History, 
page 198, describing the early meeting-houses, in general through- 
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out Virginia, in that early day, which may not be inappropriate 
here: 

“The meeting-houses of the early Virginia Baptist were 
commonly plain weather-boarded structures, without paint 
either on the outside or within. There were no facilities pro- 
vided for heating them. As a rule, the windows were high 
and narrow, and the seats were rude benches without backs. 

To enlarge their accommodations, sheds were sometimes 
added to two sides, which gave to some of the churches a 
barn-like appearance.” 


Samuel Harriss’s house was evidently better than the average 
church building of that day, for he was abundantly able to erect 
a comfortable dwelling, and did so. How appropriately the breth- 
ren might have written to Elder Harriss, as the apostle Paul did 
to Philemon, and addressed their letters to: 


“Samuel Harris our dearly beloved, and to the church in 
thy house.” 


During Harriss’s itinerant labors he was arrested asa vaga- 
bond, schismatic and a disturber of the peace; had his meetings 
broken up by mobs; and the door of the house in which he was 
staying was battered down, thereby bringing on a fight between 
his sympathizers and the rude populace; he himself was knocked 
down while preaching, and in at least one instance was pulled 
down and hauled about by the hair of his head. He went to a 
jail to preach to the prisoners, was made a prisoner himself, and 
kept in confinement for some time. He was frequently made the 
Moderator of Associations, and when the General Committee of 
the United Baptist Churches of Virginia, sent their congratula- 
tions to President George Washington in 1789, it was Samuel 
Harriss who signed the Address, as Moderator. 

He served his generation well before he fell asleep. 


“Harris died at his home in Pittsylvania in 1799, where he 
was buried, but no stone marks the resting place of the 
Apostle of Virginia. In his will he requested that his funeral 
sermon be preached from 2nd Timothy, chapter 4, verses 7 
cand 8; and emancipated five of his slaves in reward for 
their faithful service to him.”” (Maud Carter Clement’s The 
History of Pittsylvama County, Virginia (1929), p. 129.) 
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The text selected for his funeral oration was most appropriate : 


“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: 

“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing.” 


The first item in Harriss’s will was an unusual request, but it 
was perhaps most appropriate because of the high esteem in which 
he was held. It is clear that even in his dying request he had in 
mind the good that might result from such a course. Here is the 
item in his will which was drawn on January 13, 1799: 


“tst. My body to be interred in a Christian-like manner, 
and every Bro. minister by whom I am regarded be requested 
to deliver a solemn discourse on the occasion at such time 
and place as they think proper, from II Timothy chap. II, 
werse 7-8 8.” 


It would be interesting to know how many funeral sermons 
were actually preached upon the death of this good man, and in 
compliance with this unusual request. 


I 7/2 
Falls Creek’s First Pastor 
Samuel Harriss 


What manner of man was Samuel Harriss, the first pastor of 
PallseCreek, an oftspring of old Dan River church? James 
Ireland described him as follows: 


“He was a great favorite of the ministers in Virginia, and 
they had planned it among them, that I should be the first 
person he would baptize. I saw him ordained, and a moving 
time it was. He was considered a great man in the things 
of time and sense; but he shone more conspicuously in the 
horizon of the church, during the time of our sweet inter- 
course together, so that he was like another Paul among the 
churches. No man like minded with him, who like a blazing 
comet, would rush through the colony or state displaying 
the banners of his adorable master, spreading his light and 
diffusing his heat to the consolation of thousands.” 
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Samuel Harriss was baptized into the fellowship of Dan River 
church, of which Dutton Lane was pastor. In this church he was 
ordained as a “ruling elder” in 1759, as an “‘evangelist’’ on Octo- 
ber 11, 1769, but it was while he was a “ruling elder” in his own 
church that he visited Virginia and gave such an impetus to the 
work of the Baptists, in organizing and establishing churches. 

He had his share of rough usage during this period notwith- 
standing this statement found in the history of his own county: 


“Tt is a striking fact that though Harris was the first to 
boldly proclaim the new faith in so many different parts of 
Virginia, yet he suffered little persecution.” Taylor explains 
this saying, “his influence in society previously to his con- 
version as well as his naturally fearless spirit, contributed 
much to his advantage.” (Maud Carter Clement’s The His- 
tory of Pittsylvama County, Virginia (1929), p. 129.) 


This church, Falls Creek, is now known as County Line church, 
and Dr. Semple’s History (1810), page 256, gives the following 
sketch of it: 


County LINE 
Constituted 1770 


“This is an old church, and once a very flourishing one. 
Rev. Samuel Harriss was their first pastor. Although she is 
represented in the table, as having commenced her church- 
life in 1771, which is substantially correct; yet the name 
is not to be found in any of the association minutes for many 
years after that time. Falls Creek appears to have been her 
original name ; and which was probably changed by the con- 
stitution of new churches. She is the offspring of old Dan 
river church, now dissolved; and is, herself, the mother of 
many others.” 


Morgan Edwards states that County Line was one of the “5 
branches” of Falls Creek church, its organization dating from 
the fourth Friday of July, 1770, and a footnote in Beale’s Semple 
(1894), page 333, gives the following interesting facts about it: 


“The original meeting-house of this church was of logs, 
situated near Peytonsburg, in Pittsylvania. A new brick 
edifice was subsequently built in Halifax county, two or 
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three miles from the line. In 1883 the church again changed 
their place of worship and erected their present neat frame 
building in Pittsylvania. The church has had quite a long 
list of pastors, among whom Dr. A. B. Brown may be men- 
tioned as having served three separate terms.” 


BOUISAS COUNTY. 
County Seat—Louisa 


The scene now shifts northeast to Louisa County, where the 
first Baptist church in this county was named, as were most of 
the churches of that early day, after the county: in which it was 
located. 

Morgan Edwards described the original meeting-house of the 
Louisa church as follows: 


Louisa, [THOMPSON’S, GOLDMINE 
Constituted in 1770 


“The meeting house is 40 feet by 20, built in 1770 on land 
given by Joseph Thompson. * * * ‘The minister, Rev. David 
Thompson, who has to his assistants James Chiles and 
Andrew Tribble. The former was put in goal at Fredericks- 
burg for 48 days. The magistrates concerned were Larkin 
Gihewes Wins omith and John Carter) Hsqrs. * * * Dhey 
originated by means of Rev. Sam. Harris who in 1767 
visited these parts. After him came Rev. James Reed and 
baptized one David Thompson and wife, Thomas Thompson, 
Richard Thompson, John Thompson and others to the num- 
ber of 80 souls; these were 1770 constituted into a distinct 
church. No very remarkable event except their share of 
persecution’.” (Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, p. 47.) 


When Semple’s History was written this church was put down 
as ““Thompson’s, or Goldmine,” and Beale’s Semple (1894) states 
in a footnote on page 215, that the Goldmine church was in 
Louisa, and adds: 

“Their meeting-house is situated two hundred yards east 
of Goldmine creek, and about seven miles north of the 
county-seat. The old site of Thompson’s meeting-house, 
where the church worshipped prior to 1805, was about two 
miles west of its present site. William Waller served as 
pastor of this church until 1818.” 
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1770 
ORANGE COUNTY 
County Seat—Orange 


NATHANIEL SAUNDERS 


Next to James Ireland, we have more authoritative informa- 
tion about Nathaniel Saunders than about any one of the other 
preachers incarcerated in the Culpeper jail. The earliest instance 
of opposition to Elder Saunders, that thus far appears, is fur- 
nished by a note which he received during the latter part of 1770. 
It is dated the 23rd preceded by the syllable “ber” and therefore 
must have been written on the 23rd of one of the last four months 
of the year. This information though imperfect is sufficient to 
show that this servant of the Master had attracted the attention 
of the authorities, as early as 1770, and warranted them in taking 
cognizance of his activities. This note of warning, written by 
one who signed himself W. Bradley, who must have been an 
officer of the law, perhaps a sheriff, has a bit of insolence in it, 
which we shall see was promptly and vigorously resented. The 
note is as follows: 


NATHANIEL SAUNDERS 
Arrested and Tried But Acqutted 


“To Mr. Nathaniel Sanders. 


“Sir. I take this opportunity to acquaint you that I must 
oppose you for preaching at this place and should Be Sorey 
to Doe it But as some of the Court has told me you give 
your word and oner that you would not com hear any more 
when you Brought your License to Court Before & was 
aquited on that & for some time you Behave Tell you forgot 
your word which * * * Lies * * * So you may depend after 
this day you or any other that coms to this place or Else- 
where in my Rech may Depend on my Taking them up & 
the jestus has promist that all that is brought Before them 
shall give Secureti. Iam your Hum, &c Sat. 


W. Bradley.” 
—ber 23, 1770 
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It is much to be desired that Mr. Bradley had mentioned the 
name of “‘this place’ over which he seems to claim jurisdiction. 
But regardless of place his note of warning bears internal evi- 
dence of an earlier trial of Elder Saunders, for it states that, 
“some of the Court has told me you give your word and oner 
that you would not com hear any more when you Brought your 
License to Court Before & was aquited on that.’ So this epistle 
of Mr. Bradley reveals not only an earlier arrest of Elder Saun- 
ders but the additional fact that he had a license to preach at that 
time. When he secured a license, or what territory it covered, are 
matters at present beyond us, but it was most probably limited 
to a single meeting-house, and this restriction was so irksome to 
such a fiery herald of the cross that he chose to obey God rather 
than man, and “Go into all the world and preach the gospel,” 
or, at least into that portion of it adjacent to his home. These 
early preachers found it difficult to curb their propensity to pro- 
claim the precious truths of the gospel wherever and whenever 
the occasion presented itself, license or no license, and they were 
constantly getting into hot water for it, or, rather into a cold jail. 


Elder Saunders seems to have replied to Mr. Bradley’s letter 
and to have emphatically denied that he had promised the Court 
not to come there again to preach. This letter has not been pre- 
served, or made accessible to the public, but fortunately it aroused 
Mr. Bradley’s indignation to such a high pitch and he was so 
incensed by Elder Saunders emphatic denial of the charge that he 
quotes Elder Saunder’s statement in his reply. So we have pretty 
conclusive proof that Nathaniel Saunders was not guilty of the 
charge and therefore did not belong to the Ananias Club. Mr. 
Bradley’s testimony is conflicting and therefore may be thrown 
-out of court. In his first communication he says “‘some of the 
Court has told me,” and then in his second epistle he declares that 
“you told me yourself,” that you “promised the Court not to 
preach there again.”’ This letter is a lengthy document and illegi- 
ble in places, but it reveals some of the arguments that were in 
vogue at that time between Dissenters and members of the Estab- 
lishment, and for that reason it is worthy of being included in 
these pages: 
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“To Mr. Nathaniel Sanders 


“In Orange. 
“Sir— 

“T have received your Epistolary Leter of no Date which 
I imagine you carefully omited on purpose: for you might 
thin that your not Dating of it would put it out of my 
power to prove the falsity that you have asserted in it for 
it Leaves you at Liberty to Denie the Time I Received it: 
your words are ‘you say I promised the Court not to com 
again: I promised no such thing. you certainly must be very 
forgetful or Else you must have the most impudence of any 
man alive for you told me yourself: when I met you coming 
from Court that you promised the Court not to preach there 
again as you found it in open violation of good order and 
government trample on the Laws and for justofication ask 
me whether you are to obey God or man: But if you would 
Read the Scriptures as you Direct me to Do you would there 
find that we are there ordered to obey Every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s Sake and that the Magistrate Dos not 
Bare the Sword of Justice in vaine: you charge me with 
the want of christian prenciples I must confess I am at a 
loss to Know what mean by that except you Blame me for 
not following you and . . . disagreeable to most of the 
Neighbors: and that the Court had forgive you for that 
offence: But if you persist in denying it I can produce the 
Records of this County to prove it: you threaten to appeal 
to Williamsburg I desire nothing more: for then there would 
be an opertunity to Let our Supreme Court know how you 
violate the Laws which their Honours are the national 
gardians of: you desire me to Read the Scriptures. I do 
Read them and it is from them that I Discover your policy 
for we are there told By our Saviour to Beware of the. 
Sheepeard that comes to the Sheep over the walls which I 
think if you would be canded you cant Denie But you do: 
for you tramble on the Laws that is the Support of our Holy 
Church and come in at a Back Door to Delude her Dissiples: 
you charge me with Bringing offences and pronounce a heavy 
wo on me: But give me Leave to tell you that the man the 
sows Liyins among the people must Be he that Brings of- 
fence which yiu cant charge me with But I can with a great 
Degree of propriety Charge you with and prove it on you: 
So that I think you are the person on whom that wo should 
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fall and not me you also charge me with Rebellion against 
the people By which I suppose you mean that the poor few 
that you and your fellow labourers as you call them hath 


Welndedswit. youucan make me belive “4... \.7--al_ to Seven 
then will I agree to be R . . . —hen I think you are: 
[Oi eee baling as. you Wo to Be heard: tor half a mile 


Round which in my opinion is nothing but ostentation: I 
assure you that I think Loud praying is no more a sign of 
True godliness than I think Loud Laughing is a sign of 
Real pleasure: I chuse to follow the direction of our 
Saviour’s Excellent Sermon on the mount where he directs 
us to pray in private and we shall be rewarded in publick 
you also Bring a simely of seducing a servant which in 
answer to it I shall propound t you another: to wit if you 
had a vineyard in which you had a number of Labourers 
and they had been Brought up within the walls thereof and 
were good and honest Servants untill a Stroller by Art and 
Stratagem gets into the vineyard and then fell to preaching 
to the Labourers and tells them that they know nothing of 
their Business But if they would be Ruled by him he would 
Larn them the right way untill By threats and persuations 
their Brain is intoxicated and they Begin to throw don the 
wall and Digg up the vines: you also say you, are ordered to 
preach to all the world and I suppose you think you comply 
with it by trying to Set Christians by the ears were you to 
go and strive to convert the pagans to christianity 
think well of the undertaking . . . But no says you then 
I should Run a Risk of my life which I don’t care to do 
for all the promisees in the Gospell: I have no more to 
ado. . hope you will Take my advice and Leave off 
Pecactinemnerceuntile you, ect a License: from —-.1.°.. and 
that you will be wo and Persecuted as you say. 


By Wm. Bradley.” 


Mr. Bradley was a typical churchman of that day in that he 
was opposed to excitement in religious matters. Whatever else 
may be said about the pre-Revolutionary religionists—of all of 
them was one thing true—they frowned upon excitement in 
religion, resembling the New Englander who was interred in 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, Boston, and whose epitaph reads: 
“He was an enemy to enthusiasm.” According to The New 
English Dictionary the word “enthusiasm” in the eighteenth 
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century stood for “extravagance, ill-regulated or mis-directed 
religious emotion,” which is not at all commendable; but it “has 
now chiefly the meaning of an earnest and commendable devo- 
tion,’ and many people during the days of persecution in Vir- 
. ginia were “enemies of enthusiasm’ even in its present day 
meaning. William Bradley wrote Nathaniel Saunders, accusing 
him of unnecessary and pretentious parading of his belief, and 
even in this day it 1s quite proper to manifest unbounded enthus- 
iasm in politics, in athletics and in all kinds of sports. But when 
it comes to religion all outward demonstration of an inward 
feeling is taboo, and must be throttled at once. While these 
imprisoned preachers of old Virginia were enthusiastic about the 
Lord’s work they were not religious enthusiasts, fanatics, or 
bigots, or any thing of that sort. They were men of strong, deep 
and abiding convictions. 

Mr. William Bradley wielded a facile pen, even if it was one 
of a pronounced phonetic type, and with a dash and a flourish he 
taunted Mr. Saunders with coming in at the back door of the 
Church to “Delude her Disciples’ and threatened him with the 
terrors of the courts. These fearless preachers were constantly 
getting themselves into trouble because they chose to obey the 
voice of conscience and the command of God, rather than the 
dictates of unreasonable men. 

The outcome of this wordy conflict is not known, but as Elder 
Saunders was a resident of Orange County it 1s probable that he 
only invaded the sacred precincts of Culpeper County upon rare 
occasions and at irregular intervals. In this way he may have 
been able to evade the vigilance of the civil authorities and thereby 
escaped arrest, thus bringing to naught the boasting of Mr. 
Bradley. There is now no evidence that this determined church- 
man and this undaunted dissenter ever measured swords with 
each other, and it is highly probable that they contented them- 
selves with long distance firing. 

What became of William Green, Gentleman, Mr. Saunder’s 
first antagonist, no more is known than of the final outcome of 
this correspondence with William Bradley. But Elder Saunders 
was destined to encounter a more formidable foe in the summer 
of 1772, which will be noticed under the date of August 22, of 
that year. 
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1770 
Cilio ERE Lee DeGOuIN | Y, 
County Seat—Chester field 


Semple’s History mentions the name of seven men who were 
confined in the Chesterfield County jail, for preaching the Gos- 
pel: viz., William Webber, Joseph Anthony, Augustine Eastin, 
John Tanner, John Weatherford, Jeremiah Walker and David 
Tinsley, and adds that “‘some were whipped by individuals, several 
fined. They kept up their persecution after other counties had 
laid it aside.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 207.) 


This is the only reference thus far found to any preacher being 
“whipped” in Chesterfield County, and one can but regret that 
Dr. Semple did not mention specifically each case instead of 
simply saying “some were whipped by individuals.”’ Perhaps his 
statement means that in addition to the seven men who suffered 
imprisonment there were others who were whipped and _ still 
others who were fined. 


In Charles Campbell’s History of Virgima, page 555, he states 
that : 

“The persecution of the Baptists commenced in Chester- 
Meme l770.cand) ing nOwcounty was: it carried. farther. 
According to tradition Colonel Archibald Cary, of Ampthill, 
was the arch-persecutor. In few counties have the Baptists 
been more numerous than in Chesterfield.” 


ie winst instance. of! persecution, in Chesterfield County,* of 
which there is any record, occurred in December, 1770, when 
William Webber and Joseph Anthony, two zealous young preach- 
ers (ministerial sons of the Goochland church), went from 
Goochland County across James River into Chesterfield County 
and began preaching. They had been invited by some of the 
ijhabitants, and it is said that at that time there was not a 
Baptist in the entire county. Dr. Semple’s account of their visit 
states: 


“They met with rigid treatment: the magistrates finding 
that many were turning to righteousness (to madness, as 
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they would have it), and, that these young labourers were 
likely to do them much harm, issued warrants, and had 
them apprehended and cast into prison.” 


On January 4, 1771, after being in jail for several weeks they 
were brought before the following magistrates: 


Seth Ward Robert Goode 
Jacob Ashurst Francis Goode, 
Gentlemen Justices 


The Court’s record of their trial may be found in the Order 
Book of Chesterfield County, No. 4, page 489, and reads as 
follows: 


WILLIAM WEBBER AND JOSEPH ANTHONY 
Imprisoned in Chesterfield County for Three Months 


“Joseph Anthony and William Webber being brought into 
Court on a warrant issued against them for misbehaviour 
by Itinerant preaching in this County being of that sect 
of dissenters from the Church of England commonly called 
ana baptists, and on hearing they acknowledged that they 
had preached in the upper end of this County at a meeting of 
sundry people there Whereupon it is ordered that the said 
Joseph and William be committed until they enter into 
recognizance touching the premises themselves in the penalty 
of one hundred pounds and two Sureties in penalty of fifty 
pounds each or their respective goods, &c. to be levied &c. 
for their being of good behavior for the space of one year 
ensuing.— 


“N. B. the said Joseph and William offered to take the 
oaths to his Majesties person and Government and Sub- 
scribe to the Test and to be conformable as the law com- 
monly called the Toleration Act requires, but the Court are 
of opinion that their doing so in this County will not au- 
thorize them to preach as the said Act directs.” 


Dr. Semple in commenting upon this action of the Court says 
on page 17 of his History: 
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“The court, requiring them to bind themselves to do, what 
they could not, in conscience, comply with, they continued 
in jail until the March following.” 


They had to obey the voice of conscience. A man’s conscience 
popularly speaking is that power or faculty by which he distin- 
guishes between right and wrong in conduct and character, and 
he dare not trifle with it. It is like a delicate piece of machinery 
in that it is very easily damaged by tinkering with it. Mrs. John 
Welch had the right idea about how to use it. She was the 
daughter of John Knox, the great Scotch reformer, and partook 
of the spirit of her illustrious father. When Mrs. Welch’s hus- 
band, who had been imprisoned for his faith, was in the last 
stages of consumption, she made her way before King James to 
plead for his release. 


b) 


“T will send him home with you,” said the King to her impor- 
tunate pleading, “if you will persuade him to submit to the 
bishops.” 


“Please your majesty,’ said Mrs. Welsh as she held out her 
apron, “I’d rather carry his head home there, than tempt him to 
sin against his conscience.” 


And so these two humble Baptist preachers—Webber and 
Anthony—remained in a Virginia jail for three long months 
rather than do violence to their consciences. 


WEBBER AND ANTHONY 


Preached Regularly Through the Grates 
of Chesterfield Jail 


“While in prison,’ to continue Dr. Semple’s account, 
“they did much execution, by preaching through the grates ; 
many people attending their ministry, and many professed 
faith, by virtue of the labours of these, the Lord’s persecuted 
servants. This was the beginning of God’s work in the 
county of Chesterfield; no county ever extended its opposi- 
tion, and persecution to the Baptists, farther than this; and 
yet, in few counties, have Baptist principles prevailed more 
extensively, than in Chesterfield.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), 


Da27T.) 
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In writing of William Webber as one whose name was worthy 
to be inscribed on the proposed Memorial Shaft, Dr. J. L. Bur- 
rows, has this to say in the Religious Herald for August 22, 1872: 


“December 7, 1770, Wm. Webber and Joseph Anthony, 
having received the Macedonian invitation from some of the 
people, crossed the James river, into Chesterfield county. 
Their preaching was interrupted by a summons from the 
magistrate to answer for violating the ecclesiastical State 
law. They were thrust into Chesterfield jail. The authorities, 
as usual, required them to give bond and security to preach 
no more in Chesterfield county. As usual, they declined. 
They were kept in prison for three months. They made reg- 
ular appointments for preaching twice a week, and, as they 
could not go to the congregations, the congregations came 
to them. The space around the jail was the meeting place, 
and the sill of the jail window was the desk upon which lay 
their Bible and hymn book, while the iron grating was but 
slight interruption to their earnest utterances of the truth. 
The strong bars might confine their bodies, but could not 
confine their voices or their souls. There were precious 
revival scenes and scores of conversions to God, under those 
jail windows. Baptist principles were largely advertised in 
Chesterfield county, at the expense of the State, and ever 
since have moulded the sentiments, controlled the con- 
sciences, and comforted the hearts of the masses of the 
people.” 


Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers, Vol. 1, page 154, contains 
this reference to Mr. Webber’s work while confined in Chester- 
field jail: 


“The wicked designs of his persecutors were utterly de- 
feated; for the word of the Lord mightily prevailed. Many 
believed the gospel, and acknowledged the Lord Jesus as 
their Redeemer and King. Perhaps in no portion of his life 
did Elder Webber prosecute more successfully his labors 
of love.” 


Another evidence of the high moral character of these men 
may be found in Taylor’s Lives of Virgima Baptist Mimsters 
(1838), Second Edition, page 44: 
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WEBBER MEMORIAL BAPTIST CHURCH 


Jal Doors Left Open But the Prisoners Remained 


A Baptist church now stands as a memorial to Elder William 
Webber, on Highland Avenue, near Stop 5, Petersburg Pike. This 
church, the Webber Memorial Baptist Church, was organized on 
September 3, 1921, with forty members, and today (1938) has a 
membership of 284, with Rev. Edward W. Eanes, pastor. 


“Such was the power of Joseph Anthony’s ministry while 
in jail, as he lifted up his voice and proclaimed Christ to the 
crowds without, that it was judged the best policy to dismiss 
him. The jailer was directed to shut the door of his cell, 
but to leave it unlocked, that it might be reported he had 
fled from prison. Mr. Anthony chose to continue. The door 
was then left open—still he remained. He was persuaded, 
with his fellow-prisoner, to escape. But he replied ‘they 
have taken us openly, uncondemned, and have cast us into 
prison; and now, do they cast us out privily? Nay, verily, 


ah ob Js) 


but let them come themselves and fetch us out’. 


EP GEAZBReCEAY. 


A concrete case will illustrate the success of these young 
preachers while preaching from the grated window of Chester- 
field jail. It is that of Elder Eleazer Clay’s conversion. The 
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arrow of conviction had pierced his heart some time before, but 
he struggled on unsaved. Now these preachers reached a friend 
of Elder Clay, and he in turn was made the instrument of his 
salvation. Taylor’s Lives of Virgima Baptist Mimsters, Vol. I, 
page 208, gives this account of what happened: 


Effective Preaching Through the Grated Window 
of Chesterfield Jail 


“One of the subjects of this good work, an intimate friend 
of Elder Clay, became deeply concerned on his behalf and 
having called to see him, was made the instrument of again 
awakening his mind to consider the value of eternal things. 
He soon saw and felt his need of Christ; and found peace 
in believing. Although persecution was raging, he at once 
acknowledged his new Master, in the ordinance of baptism. 
This took place in August, 1771. His sincerity and firmness 
were indicated by thé fact, that while he was at that time in 
prosperous worldly circumstances and possessing much in- 
fluence in society, while the Baptists were held in almost 
universal contempt, he nevertheless determined to identify 
himself with them.” 


Elder Clay must have been the “‘one minister in Chesterfield 
county,” who, according to Benedict’s History, Vol. I], page 459, 
was reputed to be “worth one hundred thousand dollars.” Imme- 
diately upon his baptism he began to preach, was soon ordained, 
and in a short time became one of the constituent members of the 
Chesterfield church. He did much good within the limits of his 
own county, and died May 2, 1836. 

An obituary notice of Eleazer Clay appeared in the Religious 
Herald for May 13, 1836, in which this statement may be found: 


“In 1758, although a boy he joined the army of King 
George II, and went out against the French and Indians.” 


In 1858 Prof. W. J. Morrisett of Farmville, inserted the 
following notice in the Religious Herald: 


“T will be glad to receive from anyone, any information 
respecting Rev. Eleazer Clay, of Chesterfield county, Va. 
He was the son of Charles Clay, and was born August 4th, 
1744; enlisted in the campaign of 1758, moved to Chester- 
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field county, October 1765, was married to Miss Jane Apper- 
son, of James City county, June 21st, 1767; was baptized 
July 1771, ordained May 1775, planted the first Baptist 
church in Chesterfield county; was on several committees 
appointed by the ‘general committee’ to petition the General 
Assembly against the ‘Establishment’; and ‘generally acted,’ 
says Semple, ‘as Moderator of the Middle District Associa- 
tion from the time of division in 1783’; and died in Chester- 
field, May 2d, 1836, in his g2d year. Any old letters of his, 
manuscripts written by himself, or in which he was at all 
concerned, minutes of the General Committee, or of the 
Middle District Association, or of any other body, in which 
his name appears, if forwarded to me, will be taken care of, 
and returned or paid for, as it may be agreeable.”’ (From the 
Religious Herald of March 4, 1858.) 


In 1872, Prof. W. J. Morrisett, writing from Bristol, where 
he was a teacher in the Bristol Female College, quotes from 
memory several interesting incidents in connection with Elder 
Eleazor Clay’s career, which were recorded in his diary. The 
diary was loaned to Dr. Geo. B. Taylor, and was in some way 
lost or destroyed, in one of Richmond’s bank buildings. Prior to 
loaning this diary to Dr. Taylor, Mr. Morrisett had copied it in 
a blank book, and this book was burned with Mr. Morrisett’s 
library while he was a professor at Alleghany College, just before 
the War Between the States. As Mr. Morrisett had copied this 
diary it would doubtless be more indelibly impressed upon his 
mind, than it would have been had he depended entirely upon a 
cursory reading of Elder Clay’s notes. So from memory Mr. 
Morrisett has reproduced these notes, which should be preserved: 


“One of the prisoners being sick on one occasion, and 
needing a little stimulant, Elder Clay bought a ‘jug’ of wine 
and carried it to the jail. The jailer told him it was against 
orders for prisoners to have wine. Elder Clay writes: ‘I 


td pe) 


greased his paw and got it in’. 


PeEEAZER CLAY 


A Man Rode up in the Yard Where He Was Preaching 
and Announced He Had Come to Cowhide 
Elder Clay 


“Preaching in Chesterfield at a private house on one oc- 
casion, a man, whose name he mentioned, rode into the 
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yard, and asked for Mr. Clay. Being told that Elder Clay 
was preaching in the house, he remarked: ‘I have come to 
cow-hide him.’ Some one bore the message to Elder Clay, 
who replied: ‘I am the son of Charles Clay, and fear no man. 
If I have to go out after him, I will give him one of the 
worst whippings he ever had in-his life.’ The gentlemen 
did not accomplish his object.” 


Man Killed by Lightning Who Had a Warrant in Hts 
Pocket to Arrest a Baptist Preacher 


“He mentions the fact that a man was killed on one oc- 
casion by lightning, whilst on his way, with a warrant in his 
pocket, to arrest a Baptist minister for preaching. The names 
of the parties were mentioned in the diary. 


“Colonel Cary, the chief magistrate of the county, was 
asked, on one occasion, why he permitted Elder Clay to 
preach unmolested, whilst he had others arrested, lodged in 
jail and punished. Col. Cary replied: ‘Mr. Clay had a liveli- 
hood, but these others were taken under a vagrant law.” 
(From the Religious Herald, August 29, 1872.) 


The next Religious Herald (September 5, 1872), contains. 
another communication from Prof. Morrisett in which he com- 
ments upon Elder Clay’s usefulness in Chesterfield County: 


“Through his (Eleazer Clay) exertions and munificent 
donations, a meeting house was built, about one and a half 
miles from his residence, at which was organized the Ches- 
terfield church, in 1773. Being the first and only church in 
the county at that time, it very properly took that name. 
Elder Clay commenced preaching in 1771, as soon as he 
professed religion, and, I presume, was the only local preach- 
er in the county at the time of the organization of the 
Chesterfield church. 


* *« > > > 2K 2k 


“The Chesterfield church was usually called Clay’s church. 
It received the name Rehoboth, I think, soon after Elder 
Clay died; but it is better known in the county as Clay’s 
church than Rehoboth. Charlie Clay, Esq. grandson of 
Eleazer Clay, and a member of the Fulton church—was once 
clerk for many years of Rehoboth.” 
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Elder Clay “being rich, he was very attentive to the preachers 
who were imprisoned in Chesterfield,’ says Semple’s History 
(1810), page 206. 

A footnote in Beale’s Semple, page 270, tells of several extra- 
ordinary things in the life of Elder Clay, who came into the fold 
through the instrumentality of these imprisoned preachers: 


“Eleazer Clay was born May 2, 1744, and baptized Au- 
gust, 1771. He became in 1773 one of the constituent mem- 
bers of Chesterfield church. In 1775 he was chosen pastor, 
and so continued until near the end of his life, which 
occurred May 2, 1836, on the ninety-second anniversary of 
his birth. ‘He was increasingly attached to the Bible. Be- 
sides reading the Old Testament he read the New Testament 
through once a month’.”’ 


It is a remarkable achievement to serve one church as pastor for 
more than sixty years, more remarkable to live to the advanced 
age of nearly ninety-two years, but the most extraordinary state- 
ment perhaps of all is that of his increasing attachment for his 
Bible, and the frequency with which he read the New Testament. 
The saint who reads his New Testament through once a month 
ought to be ready for the garner. 

Now notice these different statements. Prof. Morrisett states 
that Elder Clay was “baptized July, 1771.’ Taylor’s account says, 
“August, 1771” was the time of his baptism, and Beale’s Semple 
agrees with this date. 

Another discrepancy in the dates, given by these writers, is 
that of his birth. Dr. Beale names “May 2, 1744” while Prof. 
Morrisett gives “August 4, 1744’ which is the date on the grave- 
stone. 

On September 7, 1933, Prof. Garnett Ryland, of the University 
of Richmond, paid a visit to the old Clay grave yard in Chester- 
field County, and copied the following inscription: 


ook 
Memory of 
LDN AD EGE tei WNe 
Born Augt 4th 1744 


Went into the French and Indian War in March, 1758. 
Made a profession of the Christian Religion in Augt 1771, 
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became a member of the Baptist Church & Commenced 
Preachine- the ¢verlasting “Gospel of SoU so GE is ithe 
same year. And continued as is believed an Humble fol- 
lower of Jesus to his Death, which was 2nd May 1836. 
Aged g1 Years 8 Mo & 28 Days.” 


(“In cement at base: “Opened, 1925, closed, 1926 found 
nothing. but bones’.”’ ) 


Presumably the date of birth on the grave stone is the correct 
one—‘August 4th, 1744.” 


ELDER JOHN CLAY 


Elder Eleazer Clay was not imprisoned or persecuted in any 
way, but it is said that his brother, Elder John Clay, was im- 
prisoned for preaching the Gospel. Elder John Clay was instru- 
mental in establishing the Black Creek church, whose meeting- 
house is situated in the lower part of Hanover County, not far 
from the New Kent line. Elder Clay lived near Ashland, and 
was the father of Elder Porter Clay (who became a prominent 
Baptist minister in Kentucky ), and also of the Honorable Henry 
Clay, widely known as the ‘“‘Mill-boy of the Slashes,’ who became 
the illustrious American statesman, fought two duels, was thrice 
a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, and, although 
defeated each time, he was the acknowledged leader of his party 
for forty years, possessing 1n an unusual degree the elements of 
popular leadership and personal influence. ‘he father of these 
two noted men, Elder John Clay, died when a comparatively 
young man, and did not live to witness his sons’ preferment, but 
if the following statement is correctly reported, he, John Clay, 
was highly honored. This writer has been unable to find any 
other corroborative testimony with reference to this reported im- 
prisonment, but he is constrained to quote the statement of Rev. 
G. S. Bailey, D. D., and leave it for future historians to verify. 
In a pamphlet bearing the title of The Trials and Victories of 
Religious Liberty in America, which was published in 1876 as a 
“Centennial Memorial,’ by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, Dr. Bailey emphatically states on page 40: 
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JoHN CLay 
Imprisoned in a Virgima Jail 


“The father of Henry Clay was thus imprisoned, as a 
Baptist minister, in Virginia, as I was informed by Rev. 
Porter Clay, a brother of Henry Clay.” 


William Taylor Thom, in The Struggle for Religious Freedom 
m Vwgima,; the Baptist, page 26, quotes Dr. Bailey’s statement 
about the imprisonment of the father of Henry and Porter Clay 
but throws no light upon it. 


Where this imprisonment took place and the duration of it are 
problems also left for the future historian to solve. 


But it is a fact and a matter of record that Elder John Clay 
did identify himself with these persecuted and imprisoned preach- 
ers. The Chesterfield County court records contain the informa- 
tion that he was one of John Tanner’s bondmen, when the latter 
was arrested by Archibald Cary and dragged into court on May 
I5, 1773. (See account of John Weatherford and John Tanner, 
under the above date. ) 


Poe he DONT COUNTY 
County Seat—Woodstock 


MILL CREEK 
Constituted in 1772 


As John Koontz was the first to preach ‘“‘a pure gospel within 
the limits of Mill Creek,’ whose constituent members lived in 
Fauquier and Culpeper counties, and as he is said to have moved 
to Shenandoah County in that vicinity in November 1770, it is 
likely that the fierce persecution he endured commenced about 
that time, or not long afterwards. Mr. Koontz blew “‘the gospel 
trumpet”? and “‘many were roused from their sleep, took alarm, 
and fled for refuge. Zion’s gates were crowded with returning 
rebels.” We continue Dr. Semple’s account: 


“But shall we say, that this work of Godliness progressed 
to so great an extent, without any opposition? Far from it. 
Can the lion be ousted from his den, and make no resistance ? 
Can the bear be peaceably robbed of her whelps? Will the 
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strong man armed give up his palace, and his goods, without 
a struggle? It is not so. Mr. Koones found and sustained 
with fortitude no little opposition. At first they were con- 
tented to offer reproaches and threats. But as the work in- 
creased, they resorted to more harsh treatment. Once Mr. 
Koones was met on the road and beaten. 


JOHN Koontz 
Beaten wnth the Butt End of a Large Cane 


“On another occasion, he attended a meeting towards 
Smith’s creek. When he arrived at the place, he was met 
by a set of ruffians, who forbade his preaching. One Capt. 
Learhorn, a respectable man interfered and insisted he 
should preach, and prevailed. The persecutors however threw 
out heavy threats, that, if he ever came that way upon that 
errand again, they would beat him severely. Mr. K. could 
not be deterred from coming and they kept their word. He 
went not long after. His enemies had thrown in money and 
hired a son of darkness to beat him. Accordingly, as soon 
as he arrived, the miscreant began to strike him with the 


Evper Martin KAUFFMAN’S GRAVE 
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but end of a large cane, requiring him to promise never to 
come there again. This Mr. K. pointedly refused to do. The 
fellow continued beating, until he had almost disabled him. 
Then he left him. While thus suffering Mr. K. felt nothing 
more than a firm determination not to yield: But the savage 
had left him but a few steps, before he felt his soul ex- 
ceedingly comforted. He could then thank God, that he was 
counted worthy, to suffer persecution for the name of Christ. 


MarTIN KAUFMAN 
Beaten with a Stick Severely 


“Some time after this, he and Martin Kaufman went to a 
place about 6 or 7 miles from thence, and while they were 
preparing to preach, he heard a man in a room adjoining 
that in which he and Mr. Kaufman were sitting, enquiring 
for John Koones. When he heard the enquiry, he imme- 
diately suspected, that some mischief was in agitation, and 
stepped into a third room and got out of sight. The fellow, 
who had probably been instigated by some other persons, did 
not know either Koones or Kaufmun. When he came into 
the room, he supposed Martin Kaufmun to be John Koones, 
and without asking any questions, fell upon him with a stick, 
or something of the kind. It was not until after poor Martin 
had received many blows, that he could convince the bar- 
barian, that he was not named Koones. In the mean time the 
fellow’s wrath was satiated and he went off without finding 
Mr. Koones at all. 


JOHN Koontz 


Arrested and Started to Prison, But Released 
Before Gowmg Very Far 


“On another occasion, he attended an appointment, but 
before he had begun to preach, they took him off, and said 
they would carry him to prison. At a small distance from 
the place, they met a man coming to meeting, he said he had 
come to hear Mr. K. preach, that they should not carry him 
any farther, and attempted to rescue him: But the persecu- 
tors beat him off. When they had carried him a small dis- 
tance farther, he said to them, take heed what you do. If I 
am a man of God, you fight against God. One of the party 
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Map drawn especially for this Volume, by Dr. John W. Wayland, the noted 
Valley Historian, to locate the burial places of three persecuted Baptist 
Preachers—Anderson Moffett, John Koontz and Martin Kauffman. 
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was immediately alarmed. The warning dropped, was owned 
of God, working in him, a repentance never to be repented of. 
They had proceeded but a little way, before the whole com- 
pany began to relent, and agreed to let him go. The man 
who first took the alarm, and two or three more of the com- 
pany, afterwards became Baptists. This was the last violent 
attack made upon Elder Koones.” (Semple’s History (1810), 
pp. 184-186. ) 


It will be noticed that the names of these two preachers are 
spelt “Koones” and ‘“Kaufmun” in the above. Beale’s Semple 
spells the first ‘Koontz’ and the second “kaufman” as also does 
Dr. Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Ministers (1860), Series One. On 
page 102 of the last named volume, this additional comment on 
John Koontz’s career may be found: 


“Perhaps no Baptist in the United States has suffered 
more at the hands of opposers than did this servant of the 
Lord. Various means were employed to deter him from 
speaking in the name of Christ. Like his Master he was 
treated with contumely and scorn. They threatened him with 
imprisonment and stripes. But, sustained by an Almighty 
arm, he continued steadfast to his purpose. To please God, 
rather than man, was the desire of his soul. Conscious of 
the rectitude of his heart, and the scriptural character of the 
principles he inculcated, he was ready, with Paul, not to be 
bound only, but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


Dr. Semple’s History was published some years before the 
death of John [Xoontz, and on page 186 of it may be found this 
high tribute to Elder Koontz: 


“From the time of his (John Koontz) initiation into the 
ministry, until this day, he has continued faithfully to declare 
the counsel of God. Among the Baptists there are and have 
been many active and laborious preachers, whose souls have 
glowed with seraphic ardour; leaning upon the sacred prom- 
ises, they were willing to suffer with Christ here, that they 
might reign with him hereafter: But considering Mr. 
Koones’ unwearied labours in the ministry, the length of 
time in which he has been engaged (about forty years), 
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considering that he has a constitution that has seldom or 
never failed him, requiring short and few intervals of rest, 
it may be fairly stated, that few, if any, in the state have 
surpassed him, as to the quantum of service devoted to his 
Lord’s vineyard. He has been a labourer indeed, and will, 
no doubt, receive his full wages, when ever the Lord of the 
vineyard shall reckon with his servants. Mr. Koones 1s still 
living, and although grown old in service, he does not in 
any great degree slack his hand.” 


Taylor's Virgima Baptist Ministers, page 104, states that 
“When he (John Koontz) was called from his earthly labors he 
was between eighty and ninety years of age.’’ He died April 25, 
1832, and is buried in an old grave-yard in Page County, near Col- 
umbia Bridge. A picture of his tomb-stone may be found in this 
volume, for which the author is indebted to Dr. John W. Way- 
land, the well known Valley historian. On October 5, 1932, he 
wrote as follows from Harrisonburg: 


“As to Elder John Koontz’s grave. I heard several years 
ago (soon after my address at Charlottesville, November 
16, 1927) that he was buried on a farm on the old road from 
New Market to Gordonsville, where it makes a sharp turn 
to the left, as one goes east, near Columbia Bridge. Last 
Sunday afternoon (October 2, 1932), in the hope of secur- 
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ing something more definite to tell you, Dr. E. B. Jackson 
and I drove over to Page County, and at the place to which I 
had been referred years ago we found a graveyard on a high 
hill and in the center of it, or near the center, a grave marked 
by two small limestones. On the larger one, which is about 
ten by 15 inches, and which evidently marks the head of 
the grave, is scratched the following inscription : 


SS OUN KOONTZ 
De APN es ose: 


“Nothing more. But the words, etc., as given above, are 
quite plain and legible. ‘Ds’ probably stands for ‘deceased,’ 
or ‘died.’ It is possible that the ‘s’ may be a ‘d.’ It is the only 
mark that is not perfectly plain and certain. 


“On page 392 of my History of Shenandoah County, 
Virgina, I give the date of Koontz’s death as 1831; but this 
clears it up—-almost certainly the inscription is correct.” 


ELperR JOHN Koontz’s GRAVE 
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CHAPTER XI 
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JoHN WALLER WHIPPED SEVERELY BY THE SHERIFF 


CUER ER HRS COW Nel g 
County Seat—Culpeper 


CULPEPER 
Constituted February II, 1771 


According to Morgan Edwards's manuscript Notes, page 20, a 
church called Culpeper was constituted on February I1, 1771, 
and is: 

“So called from the county, 170 miles from Williamsburg 
on the water of Rapidan, near blen ledge.*—The house is 32 
by 20 built in 1771 on land given by capt. McLaneghan.”’ 


The ‘““MacLaneghan” mentioned above is evidently the “Capt. 
Thomas McClannahan,”’ at whose house Mr. Ireland had the 
dispute with Parson Meldrum, and where stopping on his way 
back from Carter’s Run was informed that, if he preached the 
next day, he would be arrested. This Culpeper church seems to 
have had no regularly ordained minister at the time of Mr. 
Edwards’s visit, but depended upon two exhorters, “John Mun- 
roe” and “Thos. Payton.” 

In Morgan Edwards’s Volumes it is stated of this church that 
“No very remarkable event hath happened since’ (its organiza- 
tion), “except the troubles of the time common to other churches.”’ 


> Ar POR DLC OWN IY, 
County Seat—Stafford 


PoTOMACK CHURCH 
Constituted March 26, 1771 


The Potomack church was constituted “Mar. 26, 1771,” and 
Mr. Edwards’s Notes, page 32, says that this church was: 


*We suppose “blen ledge” is intended for “Blue Ridge.” 
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“So called from the river, in the parish Overwharton, 
county of Stafford. * * * Two branch. One near where is a 
house 32 feet by 28 erected in 1768 on land given by Henry 
Tyler: the other at Horsepen (12 miles off) where is a 
house built in 1771 on land given by Arthur Morson.” 


This was formerly a branch of the Chappawamsick church, 
William Fristoe being its first pastor. Allen Wyley was dis- 
missed from the Orange church to become a constituent member 
of this Potomack church. 


ALLEN WILEY 
Imprisoned in Orange Jal for “Some Time” 
In Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, page 11, it 1s stated that: 


“The minister is Rev. William Fristoe who has to his 
assistance Mr. Allen Willey; this Wilely has been in prison 
for sometime at Orange for the testimony of Jesus.” 


The Potomack church was afterwards called Hartwood and 
was “situated about twelve miles west of Fredericksburg, in 
Stafford county. The meeting-house continued to be used until 
destroyed by Federal soldiers during the late war. The church 
was of the old school order.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), p. 207.) 

William Fristoe was pastor of the Potomack church, and Mor- 
gan Edwards in his manuscript Notes, page 33, gives some brief 
and exciting comment on Mr. Fristoe’s experiences at that time: 


WILLIAM FRISTOE 


Taken By a Warrant But Not Jailed 
Because He Escaped 


“Taken by a warrant of Capt. Grant, but escaped to Philad. 
Warrant issued but not executed since. Converted at 15, 
by means of David Thomas. Mr. Fristoe one Original 
Young followed him with a gun; but escaped by flight.” 


Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, pages 11 and 12 gives a fuller 
account of these incidents in Elder Fristoe’s life, explains why 
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he went to Philadelphia, why the warrant was never executed, 
and who Mr. Original Young was. It follows: 


“Mr. Wm. Fristoe has had his share of persecution. About 
4 years ago he was arrested by order of Capt. Grant, but 
made his escape from the office and went to Philadelphia 
for advice how to act; the brethren there counselled him to 
be qualified according to the toleration act which counsel he 
took, and found no difficulty in the way by reason that lord 
Bottertot personnally interested himself in his behalf. Had 
this worthy governor lived the persecution of the Baptists in 
Virginia had been over long ago. 

“At another time the sherief of the county (Mr. Original 
Young) pursued Fristoe with a gun in his hand in order to 
kill him; but Fristoe taking a by path, escaped the ledden 
death. This same sherief is since become a baptist; and a 
most humble and contrite christian he is.” 


WILLIAM FRISTOE 


Pursued by the Sheriff with a Gun to Kill Him. 
. Took a Bypath and Escaped. 


Mr. Wirt Johnson Carrington’s A History of Halifax County, 
Virgima (1924), page 70, quotes the following passage: 


“The Baptist Chromcler said: ‘The dragon roared in Vir- 
ginia, but he was not red—no blood for religious opinion 
ever stained our soil’ (the soil of Virginia).” 


Then on pages 266 and 267 he adds this: 


“No Baptist was ever persecuted in Halifax county, though 
the records of Spottsylvania county show what they passed 
through in that county, as given in another chapter of this 
history. We are thankful to say no blood was spilt, no 
tongues split, no ears chopped off, and no punishment at 
the whipping post was ever practiced in the State of Vir- 
ginia for any religious principle that we have ever discovered. 
The pillory, ducking stool, whipping post and jail were the 
modes of punishment for certain offenses and while they 
were strongly tinctured with the ‘blue laws’ of Connecticut 
they were endurable.”’ 
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17 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
County Seat—Bowling Green 


Look on that picture and then on this and see if Mr. Carrington 
is not in error about “no blood being spilt” in Virginia. The fact 
is much blood was spilt even in Old Virginia for “religious prin- 
ciple,” or “religious opinion.” 


JOHN WALLER 


Whipped So Severely in Caroline County That He Was 
im a “Gore of Blood” and Carried the Scars 
to His Grave 


Morgan Edwards's Volumes, page 34, gives the following 
account of John Waller's awful experience in Caroline County. 
He was semi-officially whipped by the sheriff of that county until 
he was in a “gore of blood,” and otherwise shamefully treated by 
the parson of the parish: 


“In the spring of 1771 as he was holding divine worship 
in Caroline county the minister of the parish (Mr. Morton), 
and his clerk (Thos. Buckner) with the sherif (William 
Harris) came to the place. Mr. Morton rode up to the stage 
on which he stood and with his whip tumbled over the leaves 
of the book as Mr. Waller was giving out the psalm; but 
Waller held his thumb on the place till the whole was sung; 
then Mr. Waller began to pray; and his reverence Morton 
run the but end of his whip into Waller’s mouth and silenced 
him. After that the clerk, Buckner, pulled him down and 
dragged him to the sherif who stood at a distance, the sherif 
immediate received him and whipped him in so violent a 
manner (without the ceremony of a trial) that poor Waller 
was presently in a gore of blood and will carry the scars to 
his grave. Pitty that the Bishop of London and the king 
do not know this that they may see what Virginia-crackers 
they employ instead of ministers of the gospel and an officer 
of justice! However, Waller sore and bloody as he was, 
remounted the stage & preached a most extraordinary ser- 
mon, thereby showing that beaten oil is best for the sanc- 
tuary.” 
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In Morgan Edwards’s Notes he states that the Sheriff used a 
“horse whip” on John Waller, and another account by Elder John 
Williams states that Waller said he received “‘not much less than 
twenty lashes.”’ 

The account by Elder John Williams referred to and which 
appears below was written only two weeks after Waller’s inhuman 
treatment in Caroline and came about in a natural and interesting 
way. Mr. Williams was on his way to the first Separate Baptist 
Association that was held in Virginia and stopped for the night 
of Friday, May 10.1771, atthe home of. ChristophersG¢hiua 
Clark, a large land-holder of Louisa County, who afterwards 
became a Quaker. There he fell in with seven or eight other 
preachers—John Waller among them—all on their way to the 
Association which would meet the next day at Elijah Craig’s 
meeting-house (old Blue Run). It was natural for them to spend 
much time in discussing the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, and John Williams was so deeply impressed with the state- 
ments of two of these brethren that he recorded them in his 
“Journal.” He quaintly tells of “Brother Lovil informing us that 
the Blessed Jesus was riding victorious on the White Horse of 
the Gospel in many parts of the world unknown to us,” and then 
he gives the account of Waller’s experience in Caroline County 
as follows: 


JoHN WALLER 


Jerked Off the Stage and His Head Beat 
Agawmst the Ground 


“Brother Waller informed us something of the rage of 
malice of the old serpent Devil, to-wit, about two weeks ago 
on the Sabbath Day down in Caroline County he introduced 
the worship of God by singing. While he was singing the 
Parson of the Parish would keep running the end of his 
horse whip in his mouth, laying his whip across the hymn 
book, etc. When done singing he proceeded to prayer. In 
it he was violently jerked off the stage; they caught him by 
the back part of his neck, beat his head against the ground, 
sometimes up, sometimes down, they carried him through a 
gate that stood some considerable distance, where a gentle- 
man gave him something not much less than twenty lashes 
with his horse whip. After that they carried him through 
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a long lane. At the end thereof they stopped in order for 
him to dispute with the parson. The parson came up, gave 
him abominable ill language, and away he went with his clerk 
and one more. Then Bro. Waller was released, went back 
singing praise to God, mounted the stage and preached with 
a great deal of liberty. He was asked by one of us if his 
nature did not interfere in the time of violent persecution, 
when whipped, etc. He answered that the Lord stood by him 
of a truth and poured his love into his soul without measure, 
and the brethren and sisters about him singing praises to 
Jehovah, so that he could scarcely feel the stripes for the 
love of God, rejoicing with Paul that he was worthy to 
suffer for his dear Lord and Master.” 


John Waller’s “blood was spilt” in this Caroline instance; 
Thomas Waford’s “blood was spilt” at that spring in Middlesex 
County; Martin Kaufman’s “blood was spilt’ when he was 
clubbed with the butt end of a large cane, in Shenandoah County ; 
Weatherford’s “blood was spilt”” when his hands were slashed 
by men of the “baser sort” as he thrust them through the iron 
grates of Chesterfield jail; ““much blood shed” in Chappawamsick 
church when Charles Williams was trying to shoot the minister, 
and so much “blood was spilt” at another time in this same church 
“that the floor shone with the sprinkled blood the days follow- 
ing.” 

In Mr. Carrington’s quotation from the Baptist Chromcler he 
seems to have left out a vital word, and that word was “‘vital.”’ 
In Leland’s Virginia Chronicle, to which Mr. Carrington doubt- 
less refers, the quotation is as follows: 


“The dragon roared with hideous peals, but was not 
red—the beast appeared formidable, but was not scarlet- 
coloured. Virginia soil has never been stained with vital 
blood for conscience sake.” 


Evidently Elder John Leland meant to convey the thought that 
no Virginian had lost his life in that fearful struggle. He must 
have known that much blood was shed, but it was not vital blood, 
in that it led to loss of life. 

The Separate Baptists of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
met previously for a short time in joint sessions, but at their 1770 
session they unanimously agreed to separate and hold a distinct 
association in each one of the states. Accordingly the Virginia 
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messengers appointed their first session to be held at Thompson’s 
meeting-house (Lower Goldmine), in Louisa county, on the last 
Saturday in September, 1771, but privately (perhaps on their 
way home from North Carolina), they agreed to hold “an occas- 
ional session at E. Craig’s meeting-house, in Orange county, the 
second Saturday in May, 1771. This was designed more particu- 
larly for the purpose of forming regulations, etc.” 

This church—old Blue Run—was constituted December 4, 
1769, and was located in the vicinity of Orange Court-house, the 
old building being sold to the negroes in 1876. “The present site 
of Blue Run meeting-house is six miles from Orange Courthouse, 
and three miles north of the original one.” (Beale’s Semple, 
D240.) | | 

So the first session of the Virginia Separate Baptist Association 
was held with the Blue Run church, beginning on Saturday, May 
II, 1771, and continuing until the following Wednesday. John 
Waller, John Williams, and the other ministers who spent Friday 
night at Christopher Clark’s home in Louisa county, went on to 
that church on Saturday morning, arriving about one o'clock in 
the afternoon. John Williams estimated the number of persons 
present at 1,200. The Association had only fourteen churches on 
their list, twelve of which sent messengers. These churches were 
located in the following counties: Pittsylvania, Bedford, Am- 
herst, Buckingham, Amelia, Louisa, Spotsylvania, Orange, Cul- 
peper, Fauquier and Frederick. Four hundred and twenty bap- 
tisms were reported that year, and 1,335 persons were then under 
their care. A full account of this First Association of the Separ- 
ate Baptists in Virginia may be found in Semple’s History 
(1810), pages 49-53. Beale’s Semple (1894), pages 489-492, 
contains some interesting extracts from Elder John Williams’ 
journal that pertain to this Association. 


JOHN WALLER 
Hauled About By the Har of His Head 
in Hanover County 


Attention has been called to John Waller's awful experience in 
Caroline County during the latter part of April, 1771, when the 
sheriff of the county ‘“‘belaboured”’ him so severely with a horse 
whip that it left him in a gore of blood, and perhaps he went 
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from Caroline over into the adjoining county of Hanover, where 
he had another trying experience as Mr. Edwards’s manuscript 
Notes, page 21, records. 


“Sometime after’ (that is, after his experience in Caro- 
line), “as he was preaching at Hanover one flew at him 
pulling him down and halling him about by the hair of the 
head.” ‘ 


Mr. Edwards’s Volumes gives on page 34 a more detailed 
account of this same incident: 


JOHN WALLER 
Almost Rent Asunder By Friend and Foe 


“At another time while he was preaching in —-————, a 
hugh fellow (in the habit of a waggoner) pulled him down 
and dragged him about by (the hair of the head) ; a second 
as stout as he ran to rescue Waller, upon which one took 
hold of one hand and the other of the other that between 
friend and foe poor Waller was like to lose both arms (the 
hurt stuck to him for many weeks).” 


A Recipe for Making an Annabaptist Preacher 


Waller and the other preachers of that day endured the most 
inhuman treatment and bodily suffering in order that they might 
make disciples for their Lord. And yet the bodily suffering and 
imprisonment in the county jails were not the worst features of 
their persecution. The bitter scorn and ridicule heaped upon them 
were much harder to bear than bodily pain. Take for example 
the following notice which appeared in the Virgima Gazette of 
October 21,1771: 


A ReEcIPE TO MAKE AN ANNABAPTIST PREACHER 
IN Two Days TIME 


“Take the Herbs of Hypocrisy and Ambition, of each an 
Handful, of the Spirit of Pride two Drams, of the Seed 
of Dissention and Discord one Ounce, of the Flower of 
Formality three Scruples, of the Roots of Stubborness and 
Obstinacy four Pounds; and bruise them altogether in the 
Mortar of Vain-Glory, with the Pestle of Contradiction, 
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putting amongst them one Pint of the Spirit of Self-con- 
ceitedness. When it 1s luke-warm let the Dissenting Brother 
take two or three Spoonfuls of it, Morning and Evening 
before Exercise; and whilst his Mouth is full of the Eles- 
tuary he will make a wry Face, wink with his Eyes, and 
squeeze out some Tears of Dissimulation. Then let him 
speak as the Spirit of Giddiness gives him Utterance. This 
will make the Schismatick endeavor to maintain his Doctrine, 
wound the Church, delude the People, justify their Pro- 
ceedings of Illusions, forment Rebellion, and call it by the 
Name of Liberty of Conscience.” 


BEDFORD 
Constituted May 5, 1771 


During the first week in May, 1771, a church was constituted 
in Bedford County, and Mr. Edwards’s Notes, page 12, state that 
the church was: 


“So called from the county where the meeting house is 
distant from Williamsburg 200 miles ssw.” “The house is 
40 feet by 20 built near otter river on James Davises land 
in 1771. The other branch is at Cottontown (dist 15 miles) ; 
another at Goole-creek 30 miles dist. where is a meeting 
held at Peter Holland a quaker.” 


“No minister, except William Lovell and Mathew Talbot 
& Mr. Pearman & Stephen White.” 


“Joined the Rapidan association in 1771.” 


BUCKINGHAM 
Constituted May 7, 1771 


Another church was organized during that first week in May— 
the Buckingham church, and according to Mr. Edwards’s Notes, 
page 28, was: 


“So called from the county—170 miles Williamsburg. 
Meet in a bower & seats called Casons-seats. A meeting 
house built 1772. * * * Minister Rane Chastain ; assist. Wm. 
Johnston.” 
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“They originated as a chh from Lowerspotsylvania, May 


Tel 7 ee 


Mr. Edwards’s Volumes, pages 40 and 41, state that the church 
was constituted “May 7, 1772,” and the first named page also 
states that the church had: 


“No very remarkable things except persecutions ; and the 
ministry of Kit Clark who is now a Quaker by which many 
have been converted, but will not stick to him.” 


“Kit Clark a Quaker” was, as we have seen, Christopher Clark, 
a large land-holder, who lived in Louisa County, and it-was in his 
home the interesting company of ministers lodged on the night of 
May 10, 1771, on their way to the First Separate Baptist Associa- 
tion which was held at the old Blue Run church in Orange 
County, of which Elijah Craig was pastor. 


Al 
CAROUINE- COUNTY 


County Seat—Bowling Green 


When John Waller wrote his remarkable letter from Middlesex 
jail, giving a graphic account of the severe trials to which he and 
his companions were subjected by the civil authorities he men- 
tioned the fact that six other preachers were also confined at that 
time in another jail, viz., Caroline. The authorities of Caroline 
County were especially active at this time, for most of the im- 
prisonments in that county of which we have any record occurred 
during the three months of June, July and August of 1771. There 
were several imprisonments a year later, and they continued their 
opposition and persecution for several years thereafter, but their 
chief activities were confined to these three months. John Young 
was brought before the Court at its June meeting; John Burruss, 
Bartholomew Choning, James Goodrich and Edward Herndon 
at the July Court; and Lewis Craig at the August Court. We 
shall treat them in the chronological order of their commitment 
by the Caroline authorities. 
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JOHN YOUNG 
Imprisoned in Caroline County Jail for Five or Six Months 


The first victim of the Court’s displeasure was John Young, 
and the Caroline Order Book for 1770-1772, page 211, contains 
the following entry, under date of June 13, 1771: 


“Edmond Pendleton 
John Taylor 
Walker Talliaferro 
Thomas Lowry 

Present, his Majesty’s justices. 


June Court iy DOr G aioe mew cle 


Gents. 


Our Sovereign Lord the King Presentation of 
Against Grand Jury 
John Young 


“The defendent came into court and acknowledged that 
he preached the Gospel at Thomas Pitman’s to a number of 
people, not having Episcopal Ordination or being licensed 
as a dissenting preacher Contrary to the Act of Tolleration. 
It is therefore considered by the court that he be committed 
to the goal of this county and there remain till he give 
security himself in the penalty of fifty pounds and two se- 
curities in the sum of twenty pounds each for his good 
behavior a year and a daye.” 


Semple’s History (1810), page 119, says that he remained in 
jail four months: 


“Mr. Young was committed to jail for preaching, and 
there kept for four months, until he appealed to the general 
court, and by a writ of habeas corpus was carried to Wil- 
liamsburg.”’ 


Taylor's Virgimia Baptist Ministers (1860), page 180, makes 
the duration of his imprisonment six months: 


“During the early part of his ministerial career he was 
one of those who passed through great tribulation for 
Christ’s sake. He was arrested on one of his preaching ex- 
cursions and committed to prison. For the space of six 
months he remained in close confinement in Caroline jail, 
until by a writ of habeas corpus he was taken to Williams- 
burg. In other instances this inoffensive, meek, and pious 
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man became the subject of unholy opposition, because he 
chose to obey God rather than man, and to preach Christ 
and him crucified to the people. None of these things de- 
terred him from the pursuance of this great object.” 


How Dr. Semple arrived at the length of John Young’s im- 
prisonment as being four months, does not appear. He was tried 
on June 13, and carried to Williamsburg on a habeas corpus in 
November. If we assume that it was as late as the thirteenth of 
the latter month, then he would have been in jail five months. If 
perchance he had been in jail as much as a month before the 
court convened to try him—as often happened—it would make 
the six months mentioned by Dr. Taylor, as the duration of his 
imprisonment. 


Among the “Extracts from the Records of Caroline County,” 
found in the Virgima Historical Magazine, Vol. XX, page 319, 
is this reference to the manner and means used in securing his 
liberty : 

“November, 1771.—John Young, being by virtue of a war- 
rant brought before the court, acknowledged himself guilty 
of the charge in the warrant specified. It 1s therefore ordered 
that Charles Robinson, gent., Deputy King’s attorney, apply 
to the Attorney General desiring him to prosecute the 
recognance entered by the said Young in the general court.” 


In 1908 the compiler of these historical sketches succeeded in 
locating a grand-daughter of John Young, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, who gave the following interesting information about 
her illustrious grand-father. After giving some facts about his 
early life, she states: 


“He was converted and began preaching. He, with others, 
was imprisoned for preaching what he believed to be the 
truth. His mother, who had the care of his motherless 
children, visited him regularly once a week taking the chil- 
dren with her. Each preacher was in a room to himself. 
Each room had one small window, placed so high up in the 
wall that only a patch of the sky could be seen, nothing on 
the earth. The congregations of the different ministers 
learned, each, which was his pastor’s window. Once a week 
John Young’s congregation (and I suppose the others, too), 
would assemble under his window, and run up a flag, to let 
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him know they were there he would preach to them. In this 
way a great many people were converted. The authorities 
said, “These heretics make more converts in jail than they do 
out,’ so when the congregation assembled, that pastor was 
smoked out by burning pepper to prevent his preaching.” 


John Young ordained two years after his imprisonment, and 
at one time assistant pastor of Lower Spotsylvania church, be- 
came the pastor of ‘The Reeds” church, in lower Caroline County 
at the time of its constitution in 1773. 

While Young was pastor of this church the “General Assess- 
ment” bill was revived. It was introduced into the House of 
Delegates in 1784 under the title of “A bill establishing provision 
for the teachers of the Christian religion,’ which if passed would 
have compelled every one to contribute to the support of some 
religious teacher; but when it reached that stage known as an 
engrossed bill, a motion was made and carried, that it be referred 
to the next Assembly in order to give the people an opportunity 
to consider it. The General Committee, as guardians of the rights 
of the Virginia Baptists, took up the matter and recommended 
that each county circulate a petition against it. The original 
petition from Caroline County showing the name of John Young 
at the head of a list of 143 signatures is being preserved in the 
Archives department of the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia, and is labeled “Petition No. 1299.”” A copy of it may 
be found in this volume on page 486. 

This petition was circulated thirteen or fourteen years after 
John Young had been incarcerated in Caroline County gaol, and 
shows that the old hero was still going strong in preaching and 
defending the Baptist position. ““The Reeds” church, of which 
he was pastor at this time, rather languished until 1788, when 
sixty or seventy were added. Ten years later Elder Young moved 
to that portion of Albemarle County, now known as Amherst 
County, and the next year, 1799, became pastor of the Buffaloe 
church, now known as Mt. Moriah, continuing to serve them until 
the day of his death, April 16, 1817. He died strong in the faith 
and was buried in the grave-yard on his estate. After his death 
the home place including the grave-yard, was purchased by Mr. 
Charles Massie, and the grave-yard to the West continued as the 
Massie grave-yard. The slaves of both John Young and the 
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ELpER JOHN YOUNG'S GRAVE 
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Massie’s were buried on 
the south side of this 
grave-yard and that part 
is still being used by the 
colored people. In the 
picture found in this vol- 
ume, the paste-board 
cross marks approxi- 
mately the place of John 
Young’s interment while 
the grave-stones are in 
memory of Hon. Joseph 
Massiesand Dr Pace 
Massie. 

Taylor’s Virguua Bap- 
tist Ministers (1860), 


page 180, has this to say about John Young’s last days: 


“To the end of life (which was protracted to old age) he 
continued a faithful servant of his Master. He was not only 
instrumental in the conversion of hundreds of souls, but in 
bringing forward into the ministry many of the most useful 
preachers of Virginia, who were baptized by him.” 


It seems that John Young 
and John Courtney, who was 
at the time of Mr. Young’s 
death, the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, in Rich- 
mond, had at some time dur- 
ing their lives known what 
it was to have “fellowship 
in suffering,” and they had 
mutually pledged each other 


Mr. MortAH BaAptTist CHURCH 


that the one surviving should preach his dead comrade’s funeral. 
In order to keep this promise, made perhaps during a time of 
persecution, John Courtney traveled (we presume by horseback ), 
all the way from Richmond to Amherst County to preach the 
funeral sermon of John Young. According to the custom of 
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that day this service may have occurred several months after 
John Young’s death and burial. With reference to this funeral 
there is a bit of history which will serve as a side-light on the 
habits of our fore-fathers. Joseph H. Massie was a deacon in 
the Mt. Moriah Baptist Church in 1908, when the author of this 
volume was its pastor, and one day as we were talking about 
John Young, he conveyed the interesting information that John 
Young’s widow had sent his father to New Glasgow to buy three 
gallons of whiskey for the funeral. Later Rev. John H. Massie, 
A. M., pastor of the Humston Baptist Church, at Edinburg, Vir- | 
ginia, refers to this incident in a letter to the author January 


Ue MES) ¥6) 0 


“The Massie, to whom you refer, was Joseph H. Massie, 
a first cousin of my father. His father was Charles Massie. 
He, Charles Massie, was the man who went after the whiskey 
for the funeral of Elder John Young. He was a young mar- 
ried man about twenty-seven years of age at the time, and 
lived near Sandidges P. O., in Amherst Co. Of course, no 
PeOwinerestnen 


If the reader is shocked at such an act, or has his sense of 
propriety wounded by the thought of a preacher taking a drink 
of whiskey at a funeral, and especially a funeral of another 
minister, it is because he is not familiar with the habits and cus- 
toms of our progenitors. Drinking whiskey was the prevailing 
custom years ago, and in general no more was thought of it than 
we now think of drinking coffee or tea. It was simply a social 
custom that was then in vogue. The decanter was a familiar 
figure on many side-boards. 


First Temperance Society in All the South Organized 


Nearly ten years after this incident, when Abner Clopton 
organized the first Temperance Society in all the South, on 
Friday, the 27th day of October, 1826, at Ash Camp meeting- 
house (now Keysville), only ten persons could be found who 
would sign the pledge, and eight of these were ministers of the 
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Gospel. The article prescribing the terms of membership was as 
follows : 


“Any sober person, whether a member of a church or not, 
who will consent to abstain from the habitual use of spir- 
ituous liquors, and use them as medicine only, and provided 
he be the head of a family, will enforce the same rule upon 
his children and domestics, may become a member of this 
society.” 


Note that the pledge says, “‘abstain from the habitual use of 
spirituous liquors.”” Many drank habitually in that day and 
thought nothing of it. The decanter on the side-board was as 
much a necessity as the sideboard itself, young and old, male 
and female, partaking of their toddy or mint julep with as much 
regularity as the rising of the sun. It is interesting to know how 
this innovation was received a hundred years ago. And Dr. Jeter, 
in his Memoir of Abner W. Clopton (1837), page 182, has left 
a very full and complete paragraph that will satisfy our curiosity: 


“The formation of this society produced an immediate, 
extensive, and violent excitement. It was by the lovers of 
strong drink, viewed as an unrightous combination against 
their liberty, and held in contempt. By good men it was 
contemplated with mingled emotions of suspicion and pity. 
‘Vulgar wit, in the language of its founder, ‘the shafts of 
calumny, or variegated falsehood, and revengeful abuse, 
were employed to destroy the threatening influence of this 


’ 99 


new invention’. 


If there is the slightest doubt in the minds of any as to the 
piety of a man who would take a drink at his friend’s funeral, let 
him read this quotation from George Wythe Munford’s Two 
Parsons, on pages 40 and 41 of which he has this description of 
the two Courtneys: 


“And we have seen some of that flock in the olden time 
listening with pleasure to the preaching of the venerable 
John Courtney, of the Baptist Church, in the old church 
below the Monumental; and in later days we have the word 
expounded by Philip Courtney, of the Methodist Church; 
and he also was a venerable man. And why not hear them? 
They were both unexceptionally holy men, working with 
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diligence, exhorting with simplicity, teaching as they un- 
derstood the word. Venerable in appearance, cheerful in 
countenance, beloved by their flocks, and the words which 
dropped from their lips, though not sweetened with honied 
phrases, nor embellished with glittering imagery, were never- 
theless nervous and strong, and seemed to come right from 
the heart, which is half the battle.” 


leyop 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 
County Seat—Warrenton 


Two days after John Young was hailed into court in Caroline 
county and given a jail sentence for preaching without license, 
there was a disturbance of an entirely different character in 
another section while the Gospel was being preached. It occurred 
in Fauquier County, and while Elder Daniel Fristoe was trying 
to examine candidates for the ordinance of baptism. Mr. Fristoe 
was converted and baptized by Elder David Thomas in 1755 and 
ordained to the regular work of the ministry on “June 14, 1771, 
at which time he took on him a part of the care of the church.” 
This refers to the Chappawamsick church, in Stafford county. 
He did not lose any time, for the very next day, he made an entry 
in his diary, which has been preserved by Morgan Edwards, on 
page 36, of his manuscript Notes, where he says, in speaking of 
Daniel Fristoe: 


DANIEL FRISTOE 
Divine Services Interrupted by Curses and Silly Antics 


“The following paragraph I transcribe from his diary 
being an account of his in-acting after ordination. ‘Satur. 
June 15 Met the brethren where I had been preaching 
for some time before in Foquire. My first business was to 
examine candidates for baptism; as they were relating what 
God did for their souls one James Nayler came into the 
assembly and began to curse and swear and be very outra- 
geous untill at last he blasphemed God and threw himself on 
the ground breaking the ground & tumbling like a fish taken 
out of the water untill at last one man for Ios tied him and 
took him away; after which the congregation (which was 
very numerous) had peace; and 16 persons were adjudged 
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proper subjects of baptism. The next day (being sunday ) 
about 2000 people came together; after preaching, heard 
others that proposed to be baptized, 13 of which were deem- 
ed properly qualified. Then went to the water where I 
preached and baptized 29 persons. The trees about the water 
were so overloaded with spectators that some trees came 
down, but none hurt. The sight put me in mind of the 
story of Zackeus and found afterwards that some came 
down to receive it. When I had finished we went to a field 
and making a circle in the center, there laid hands on the 
persons baptized. The multitude stood round weeping, but 
when we sang Come we that love the lord & they were so 
affected that they lifted up their hands and faces towards 
heaven and discovered such chearful countenances in the 
midst of flowing tears as I had never seen before. In going 
away I looked back and saw multitudes, some roaring on the 
ground, some wringing their hands, some in extacies, some 
praying, some weeping; and other so outragious cursing & 
swearing that it was thought they were really possessed of 
the devil. I saw strange things today &c’.” 


Benedict’s General History of the Baptist Denomination 
(1813), page 305, gives an account of the same experience, which 
in substance agrees with the above though written by another: 


“The following extract from Mr. Fristoe’s journal, which 
has been preserved by Mr. Edwards, contains the most in- 
teresting account of his ministry, which I have been able to 
obtain; for his biography has been almost altogether neg- 
lected. 


‘oaiurday, june £5, 1771. -lhis:day I began to act as 
an ordained minister, and never before saw such manifest 
appearances of God’s working and the devil’s raging at 
one time in one place. My first business was to examine 
candidates for baptism, who related what God did for their 
souls in such a manner as to affect many present: then the 
opposers grew very troublesome, particularly one James 
Nayler, who, after raging and railing for a while, fell 
down and began to tumble and beat the ground with both 
ends, like a fish when it drops off the hook on dry land, 
cursing and blaspheming God all the while; at last a gen- 
tleman offered ten shillings to any that would bind him 
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and take him out of the place, which was soon earned by 
some stout fellows who stood by. Sixteen persons were 
adjudged fit subjects of baptism. The next day being 
Sunday, about 2000 people came together ; many more of- 
fered for baptism, 13 of whom were judged worthy. As 
we stood by the water, the people were weeping and crying 
in a most extraordinary manner; and others cursing and 
swearing ; and acting like men possessed. In the midst of 
this, a tree tumbled down, being overloaded with people, 
who, Zacheus-like, had climbed up to see baptism admin- 
istered; the coming down of that tree occasioned the 
adjacent trees to fall also, being loaded in the same man- 
ner; but none was hurt. When the ordinance was admin- 
istered, and I had laid hands on the parties baptized, we 
sang those charming words of Dr. Watts, “Come we who 
love the Lord,’ &c. The multitude sang and wept and 
smiled in tears, holding up their hands and countenances 
towards heaven, in such a manner as I had never seen 
before. In going home, I turned to look at the people, who 
remained by the water side, and saw some screaming on 
the ground, some wringing their hands, some in extacies 
of joy, some praying, others cursing and swearing, and 
exceedingly outrageous. We have seen strange things 
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today’. 


DANIEL F RISTOE 
Gun Presented to Hts Breast; Warrants Issued 


In addition to such disturbances he, too, suffered from the 
mob’s violence that prevailed for a time in the neighborhood of 
the Chappawamsick church. Morgan Edward’s manuscript Notes, 
page 36, contains this brief statement : 


“He met with much opposition from the mob, and once 
had a gun presented to his breast; a warrant against him 
but notjiexecutedss 


Taylor’s Virgina Baptist Ministers (1838), page 41, gives 
this brief account of his last days: 


' “His ministerial career was brief. Having been appointed 
a messenger from Ketockton to the Philadelphia Association, 
he was, while in the last-named city, seized with the small- 
pox, from which he partially recovered; but before he could 
return home, a relapse terminated his existence. He died 
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at Marcus Hook, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. His 
remains were taken back to Philadelphia, and interred in the 
burial-ground of the Baptist Church. He left to mourn his 
loss, a wife and seven children, while his churches were de- 
prived of a faithful and laborious pastor.” 


D771 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
County Seat—Bowling Green 


It was in the neighborhood of the Tuckahoe church, changed 
in 1819 to Upper Zion and now located six miles from Bowling 
Green, that the following men were arrested and taken to jail. 


BARTHOLOMEW CHONING, JAMES GOOLRICH, EpwArD HERNDON 
Imprisoned in Caroline County for Teaching and 
Preaching the Gospel 


The Order Book of Caroline County contains the record of 
three men, who were not even preachers, but they were confined 
in the gaol of that county. They were evidently apprehended and 
imprisoned at an earlier date to await trial at the July term of 
court, for the record states explicitly that they were “brought 
Puemcourt wand, aitery their trial the court. ordered; they be 
remanaed back to the goal. In the case of John Young, the 
record says, “the Defendent came into court” as if it were of his 
own volition, but here these laymen are “brought before the 
court, ‘as if they were guarded like so many criminals. The 
whole account is given in Order Book for 1770-1772, on page 
242, and shows their crime to have been “teaching and preaching 
the Gospel without having Episcopal ordination or a license from 
the«General Court.” 

gene OUR Ts E77. 


“Anthony Thornton | 
John Taylor 
John Buckner (conte 
Thomas Lowry 
William Buckner — | 
James Upshaw J 
Present, his Mayjesty’s justices. 
DiveCourta\ nl uO Gelix IX. I. 
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“Bartholomew Choning, James Goolrich and Edward 
Herndon being brought before the court for teaching and 
preaching the Gospel without having Episcopal Ordination 
or a license from the General Court ; ordered they be remand- 
ed to the goal of this county, & there remain till they give 
security, each in the sum of twenty and two security’s Each 
in the sum of two pounds, for their good behaviour twelve 
months and a daye.” 


In 1922 a monument was unveiled at Bowling Green in com- 
memoration of these three Baptist preachers and three laymen 
who were imprisoned in Caroline county, Prof. Garnett Ryland, 
of the University of Richmond, making the principal address, 
in which he paid these three laymen this tribute: 


“Of Herndon and Goodrich and Chowning we know al- 
most nothing. If it were not for their imprisonment their 
names would long ago have been forgotten. They were lay- 
men whose hearts had been touched by the Spirit of God, 
whose lives had been changed, whose souls had been kindled, 
and who could not but speak the things that they had seen 
and heard.” 


JouHn Burrus 
Imprisoned for Preaching 


In addition to the three laymen just mentioned, the same court 
in July of 1771 committed to the gaol of Caroline County a 
licensed but unordained preacher from the county of Spotsyl- 
vania, named John Burrus. The specific charge set down against 
him and for which the authorities thought he deserved imprison- 
ment was “preaching the Gospel without Episcopal Ordination 
and contrary to a license granted him by the General Court, & 
contrary to the Act of Toleration.” The laymen were imprisoned 
for preaching without a license while the preacher went to the 
same jail by order of the same court, although they admit in the 
decision rendered against him, that he had procured a license from 
the General Court. The whole procedure of the court, which is 
quite brief is recorded in the Order Book of Caroline county for 
1770-1772, on page 242, and is as follows: 

“John Burrus came into court and acknowledged that he 
had preached the Gospel without Episcopal Ordination, & 
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Contrary to a license granted him by the General Court 
& Contrary to the Act of Toleration. It is ordered he be 
committed to the Goal of this. county, and there remain til 
he give security himself in the sum of twenty pounds & two 
Securities in the sum of Ten pounds each for his good 
behaviour twelve months & a daye.” 


From the bonds required of these servants of the living God, 
the court seemed to view the crime of preaching by a layman or a 
preacher as equally reprehensible for they require the same bond 
in each instance—“twenty pounds,” but they make a difference in 
the amount of bond required of their securities. For the preach- 
ers’ securities they name “ten pounds’ and for the laymen’s 
securities only “two pounds” each is required. They must have 
thought that it would be harder to get the preachers to behave for 
“a year and a daye” than it would be for the laymen; or, perhaps 
they felt that the preachers had more friends, or their friends 
had more money. Whatever the reason the fact remains that 
preachers’ securities are rated higher than those of laymen. 


POoLE-cAT, BURRUSS AND CARMEL CHURCH 
Constituted 1773 


How long John Burrus was in prison is not known, but on 
coming out he continued to preach in the same county and enjoyed 
the distinction of having a church named after him. This church 
was in the south-western part of Caroline County, and according 
to Semple’s History, page 161, was “first called Pole-cat, and the 
meeting-house Burrus’s, after Rev. John Burrus, who was once 
a preacher among them, but never was ordained.” In the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century this church was one of con- 
siderable prominence, as we find the association meeting with it 
in 1788, 1793 and 1797. A new meeting house was dedicated in 
September, 1838, at the White Oak Seats, and the name of the 
church changed to Carmel. 

Lewis Craig was another preacher who suffered imprisonment 
in Caroline County during the year 1771. 

In the sketch of Upper Zion church, on page 26 of Rev. J. D. 
McGill’s. Sketches of History of the Baptist Churches Within the 
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Limits of the Rappahannock Association (1850), may be found 
this reference to the imprisonment of Lewis Craig in Caroline 
County. ' 


Lewis CRaIc 
Arrested, Required to Give Bond 


“The persecution under which the Baptist preachers of 
that day suffered, was manifested here by the apprehension 
of Mr. Craig under a warrant, by virtue of which he was 
carried before a magistrate, to whom he gave bond, not to 
preach in the County for a certain period :—but thinking it 
better to incur the penalty of his bond, than cease from his 
labors, he was again apprehended and committed to prison, 
where he staid three months.” 


Another account, with additional information is to be found 
in an article of Dr. J. L. Burrows, published in the Religious 
Herald, of August 8, 1872: 


“In 1771, Mr. Craig was again arrested, in Caroline 
county, where he frequently preached, (cannot some of our 
brethren in the Goshen Association find out from the county 
court records, or other sources, where this arrest was made, 
and the particulars connected with it?) On this occasion, 
when brought before the magistrate Mr. Craig was induced 
to give bond and security that he would not again preach in 
the county for a certain specified time. But, speedily con- 
vinced that he had done wrong in thus, even temporarily, 
compromising his liberty under Christ, he determined to 
forfeit his bond and bear the penalty. He returned to Caro- 
line, and, while preaching at Mr. Reuben Catlett’s plantation, 
he was arrested and committed to jail, where he was con- 
fined for three months.” 


Lewis Craic 
Imprisoned for Three Months in Caroline Jail 


Morgan Edwards’s manuscript Notes, page 26, mentions Lewis 
Craig’s Spotsylvania experience, and then savs: “Mr. Craig was 
> ’ ry: g 
imprisoned again at Caroline in July 19, 1771, for preaching in 
unlicensed places.’ After languishing in prison for perhaps a 
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month he was brought into court and the Caroline County Order 
Book for 1770-1772, page 255, contains the following entry with 
reference to his trial: 


AUGUST COURT, 1771 


“Edward Pendleton 

Walker Taliaferro 

John Armistead Gents. 
John Taylor | 


Samuel Hawes 
Present, his Majesty’s justices. 
PU ONisteC Outs Nin ae ela. Ons, or. 


“Lewis Craig by virtue of a warrant from under the hand 
and seal of Anthony Thornton being committed to the 
Goal of this County, and now brought before the court and 
acknowledged that he had preached the Gospel without 
Episcopal Ordination and contrary to a license given him by 
the General Court. He is ordered back to the goal of this 
county and there to remain til he give security himself in the 
sum of twenty pounds & two securities in the sum of ten 
pounds each for his good behaviour a year and a daye.” 


Going to jail was no new experience to Lewis Craig, for he was 
one of those whom the authorities had judged worthy of such 
treatment nearly three years before, when he and his four com- 
panions were thrust into the Fredericksburg jail. Semple’s 
History says with reference to the Caroline imprisonment that, 
“When Mr. Craig went to jail he found Edward Herndon and 
B. Choning there, but being nothing more than exhorters, were 
soon after turned out.” We are indebted to Morgan Edwards for 
preserving not only the exact date of his arrest and imprisonment 
in this Caroline instance, but also when, where and how he secured 
his freedom. Mr. Edwards says that he was removed “‘by a habeas 
corpus to Williamsburg on October 14,” and that from this place 
“he was released on promise of good behaviour, provided preach- 
ing should not be construed a forfeiture of his recognitance. No 
reply was made to this: for I believe they were tired of him.” 

Mr. Craig continued to be a bright and shining light in the 
Baptist ministry until the day of his death. For ten years after 
this Caroline imprisonment in 1771 he continued to shepherd his 
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flock at old “Craig’s’” or Upper Spottsylvania, the name it bore 
on November 20, 1767, when it was constituted. 

Dr. J. L. Burrows’ article in the Religious Herald, of August 
8, 1872, describes what happened to this church 1n 1781, as fol- 
lows: 

“In 1781, a considerable number of the members of the 

Spotsylvania church resolved to emigrate to Kentucky. They 
were regularly organized as a church, before they started, 
with their proper officers and with Mr. Craig as their pastor. 
John Taylor called it the church traveling in the wilderness. 
It was, in that day, a long and perilous journey. At the close 
of each day’s journey, in the camp, and on the rest of every 
Lord’s day, religious services were held! They settled on 
Gilbert’s Creek, in Lincoln county and formed the first 
church in that region.” 


Rev. Fred W. Claybrook, in an article in the Religious Herald, 
says that it was in July, 1781, that Craig and his church started 
for Kentucky. 


“Craig and his entire congregation packed their few per- 
sonal belongings upon horses and wagons, and for six 
months they traveled through the unblazed forests of the 
wilderness towards the West. During the journey they suf- 
fered much because of the menace of the Indians, and for 
many weeks the winter weather was very severe. Undaunted 
by these perils, however, they kept going. Not a single 
service was missed. The church went with them, God directed 
them, and Lewis Craig led them. About the last of Decem- 
ber, the same year, the Baptist church from Spottsylvania 
was planted intact as a zealous body at Gilbert’s Creek, Ky.” 


The church at South Elkhorn, near Lexington, Kentucky, was 
also organized through the labors of Lewis Craig, and for many 
years he was its pastor. John Taylor in his History of Ten 
Churches, Second Edition (1827), pages 45 and 280, touches 
upon Lewis Craig’s experiences in Virginia, describing his per- 
sonal appearance and his style of preaching, in the following 
paragraphs: 

“Perhaps in the month of August, 1784, I became a mem- 
ber of south Elkhorn Church, where I was brought under 
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the pastoral care of Lewis Craig, who was in the prime of 
life; as to the gospel ministry, of the age of between forty 
and fifty. Mr. Craig is yet living, and about eighty three 
years old; he is one of the old gospel veterans in Virginia, 
who often suffered imprisonment there for the crime of 
preaching repentance to sinners.” 
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“Though he was not called a great preacher, perhaps there 
was never found in Kentucky, so great a gift of exhortation, 
as in Lewis Craig: the sound of his voice would make men 
tremble and rejoice. The first time I heard him preach, I 
seemed to hear the sound of his voice for many months. 
He was of middle stature, rather stoop shouldered, his hair 
black, thick set, and somewhat curled, a pleasant coun- 
tenance, free-spoken, and his company very interesting, a 
great peace-maker among contending parties.” 


In 1795 Lewis Craig removed to Bracken County where a 
large church was built up under his ministry. Beale’s Revision of 
Semple’s History (1894), page 472, contains a brief sketch of 
this worthy pioneer who was incarcerated in several jails in Vir- 
ginia and preached through the iron grates of the windows and 
door to large crowds who assembled to see and hear him. After 
mentioning the prominent part he played in the spread of the 
gospel in Kentucky, this sketch adds this statement about him: 


“His noble endurance of persecution in’ several places in 
Virginia, and his leadership of Craig’s church from Spotsyl- 
vania, Va., to Gilbert’s Creek, Ky., through the vast forests 
of 1781, invest his sturdy character with a picturesque and 
stirring interest. He died about A. D. 1824, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, leaving an honored memory as an 
earnest and powerful exhorter, a sweet-spirited companion, 
a heavenly minded Christian, and a minister of the Cross 
who had endured ‘hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ’.”’ 


William Cathcart’s Encyclopedia, Vol. II, page 285, mentions 
the fact that Lewis Craig was imprisoned in Caroline County 
for three months, but does not refer to his imprisonment in 
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Spottsylvania County. And then he gives this account of his 


death : 
“About the year 1828 he died suddenly, of which he was 


forewarned, saying, ‘I am going to such a house to die,’ and 
with solemn joy went on to the place, and with little pain left 
the world.” 


The discrepancy in the dates of his death still exists, and later 
on it may be known whether he died in “1824,” or “1828.” 


Lewis CRAIG 
Monument proposed in His Memory im Kentucky, 
But Never Erected. One Was Erected in Virgina. 


When the Bracken Association of Baptists met at Millersburg, 
Kentucky, in August, 1909, steps were taken towards the erection 


SITE oF OLD CRAIG'S. Baptist CHURCH 
(First as, 


of a monument over the grave of Lewis Craig, who lies buried 
near Minerva, in Mason County, Kentucky. Rev. Lewis N. 
Thompson wrote a ninety-page book, the proceeds from the sale 
of which were to be applied in erecting this monument, but the 
monument never became a reality.” 

The Goshen Association im Virginia did erect a handsome 
marble monument on the site of the original Craig’s building, 
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which is near the present (1932) old church building. This “Old 
Craig’s Church” was about twenty miles from Orange Court- 
house, and a picture of it as it appeared in 1924 may be found in 
this volume. This monument is in commemoration not only of 
Lewis Craig, but also of the first Baptist church in that neighbor- 
hood, and therefore bears the following inscription: 


“On Tuis Spor Was CONSTITUTED 
TuHeE First Baptist CHURCH BETWEEN 
JAMES AND RAPPAHANNOCK RIveERs. 
ORGANIZED 1767. 

Lewis Craic,, First PASTor. 
IMPRISONED FOR PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 
‘THE TRUTH SHALL Make You FREE.’ 


ERECTED BY CHURCHES OF GOSHEN 
ASSOCIATION, AUG. 28, 1924.” 


The record shows that Lewis Craig and four others were 
arrested in the yard of this old church, and bound over in the 
sum of 1,000 pounds to appear in court two days later to answer 
the heinous charge “as disturbers of the peace.” 

The marker was unveiled on August 28, 1924, by Misses Nan- 
nie Massey and Florence Gibbs Swift, and the principal addresses 
Wercemade Dy Wr, HV. Battle; of Charlottesville; Dr. J. W. 
Cammack, of Richmond, and Rev. E. L. Swift, of Fredericks- 
burg, all of whom remarked upon the significance of the efforts 
of Lewis Craig and that galaxy of pioneer Baptist preachers in 
Virginia, who did so much for Religious Liberty in their own 
State and in the world. 

The location of the present (1932) Craig’s church is about 
three miles west of the old site over in Orange County, and is 
situated two miles east of Mine Run Post Office on the main 
highway to Spotsylvania Courthouse. 


Magistrates Who Persecuted the Baptists 


In the cases of Lewis Craig, James Ware and James Pitman, 
who were imprisoned in Caroline, we know the authority upon 
which they were arrested. It was in conformity to ‘“‘a warrant 
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from the hand and seal of Anthony Thornton.” But in none of 
the other cases in this county has the name of the Magistrate, or 
Justice of the Peace, been preserved. However, the name of John 
Taylor appears in every instance as one of the ‘‘Gentlemen 
Justices” of his Majesty. He and Anthony Thornton may have 
been the chief instigators in the apprehension and conviction of 
these inoffensive men of God. They must have been zealous 
churchmen and may have believed, with the Apostle Paul, that 
they were verily doing God a service when they were persecuting 
the saints. John Taylor and Anthony Thornton of Caroline; 
Archibald Cary of Chesterfield; Zachariah Taliaferro of Am- 
herst; Arnold of Culpeper; Capt. Scott of Fauquier; Col. Broad- 
water of Fairfax; and Philip Montague of Middlesex—the names 
of these men have been preserved in connection with the drastic 
measures adopted in that early day to suppress the Baptist preach- 
ers and the Baptist message. Of some of these magistrates we 
know very little except in connection with the arrest and imprison- 
ment of our Baptist brethren in the various jails of the Colony. 
Perhaps some of them will be like Torregiano, to whom Michael 
Angelo said: “You will be remembered only as the man who broke 
my nose,” for some of these magistrates are remembered only as 
the men who were chiefly instrumental in persecuting our 
preachers. 


Six Baptists in Caroline County Gaol Attract the Attention 
of the Authorities at the Colomal Capital 


The preachers and laymen in Caroline County jail in 1771 
seem to have attracted the attention of some one who undertook, 
in a lengthy “Address,” to explain the law under which they were 
arrested and imprisoned. This elaborate dissertation on the legal- 
ity of the @ourse pursued by the petty officers of the land with 
reference to these inoffensive Baptist preachers is addressed to 
the ‘‘Annabaptists” imprisoned in Caroline County, August 8, 
1771.” The “Address” was printed in the Virginia Gazette, of 
February 20, 1772, and one wonders why this delay of six 
months in giving it to the public. 

There were six Baptists in Caroline jail on “August 8, 1771,” 
viz., John Young, Lewis Craig, John Burrus, Bartholemew Chon- 
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ing, or Chewning, James Goodrich, or Goolrich, and Edward 
Herndon; three preachers and three laymen. 


The “‘active upright Magistrate’? who was responsible for the 
commitments of most of these men must have been John Taylor, 
but it is not yet known who the “champion’”’ of the Baptists was 
who wrote this magistrate a letter “consigning him to perdition” 
for persecuting these men. 


There is nothing to indicate who the author of this ‘“Address’”’ 
was except the address itself. Presumably it was written by the 
Attorney General of the Colony, who was at that time John 
Randolph, Jr., and the supposition is based solely upon the inter- 
nal evidence. It was evidently written at the Colonial Capital, 
Williamsburg. 


Not the slightest reference to this “Address” in any of our 
histories has been found, but it is an interesting document and 
shows great care in its preparation. It also shows how the author- 
ities regarded their prisoners in Caroline jail at that time, as well 
as those confined in other Virginia jails. The address follows: 


ane ODRE >> to. the ANABAPTISTS imprisoned 
in Caroline County, August 8, 1771. 


“Though I have, upon former Occasions, endeavored to 
explain the Reason and Legality of the proceedings against 
you, yet I find Doubts remain with you, and others, whether 
your Imprisonment be legal; and you have, I hear, desired 
to see the Law by which you are condemned. This is what 
you have a Right to, and in which I propose to give you 
Satisfaction ; though the conduct of one of your champions, 
in daring, by Letter to the Gentleman who has been dis- 
charging the Duty of an active upright Magistrate, in most 
of your Commitments, to consign him to Perdition, as your 
Persecutor for that Conduct, might provoke another Kind 
of Treatment. But we have learned another Spirit, from 
the Charity of that Church we profess ourselves Members 
of; and while you, magnifying yourselves into Prophets and 
Apostles, threaten us with the Fate of a Pharaoh, Zedekiah, 
Darius, and Herod, we feel no Resentment but that Pity and 
Compassion for your Mistake and Sufferings, wishing you 
to rectify the former, and thereby avoid the latter. 
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“To justify your Commitment, we first recur to the com- 
mon Law, or that Law founded on the original Compact by 
which Societies are formed, or resulting from the unchange- 
able Nature of Things. That ‘Men could not live without 
Society’ was a Lesson very early learned, from the Depravity 
of our Nature, which exposed the Weak a Prey to the 
Strong; left every Man at the Mercy of him that was 
mightier, and soon filled the World with Fraud and Violence. 
To remedy this, Men associated together under a Compact, 
to stand by and support each other’s Rights, introduced 
Rules for their common Conduct, under the Sanctions of Re- 
wards and Punishments, to enforce the Observation of them, 
and submitted to Government to distribute those Sanctions. 
From hence it is evident that every Member of a Com- 
munity is obliged to submit to such Laws as are made for 
the Good of the Whole, however contrary to his Inclination 
or Interest, which he must give up to the Opinion or Interest 
of a Majority. 

“When a Legislature is fixed, they have the Power of 
judging what Laws will best promote the trie Ends of 
Society, and Submission becomes the Duty of all other 
Members; which may surely be more cheerfully allowed in 
our happy Constitution, where a Part of them are chosen 
by ourselves, are subject to be changed as often as they 
betray their Trust and their Injuries removed. This Legisla- 
ture would meet in a new Society to very little Purpose if 
they did not form a religious as well as a civil Establishment, 
not only because their Union has ever been found necessary 
to support Government, but that a State could not expect to 
thrive which should seem to rely on her own Strength, by 
providing State Regulations only, without endeavoring to 
Conciliate the Divine Favour, by establishing Modes of 
Piety and Devotion. To these religious Establishments it be- 
comes the Duty of every good Member of Society to submit ; 
and an opposition to them must be considered as Heresy and 
Schism, and a Breach of the Laws. 

“T do not mean to exclude Toleration to scrupulous Con- 
sciencies: I am for that upon the broadest Bottom a due 
Regard to the Public Peace will admit of: but of that the 
Legislature are to judge, and to fix its Limits, to which Dis- 
senters must conform. 

“T would also desire not to be misunderstood in these my 
Notions of Heresy: The private Opinions of Men are not 
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the Objects of Law or Government: while they keep those 
to themselves, they may enjoy them without Interruption 
from the civil Magistrate. But if they go about publickly 
preaching and inculcating their Errours, raising Factions 
tending to disturb the publick Peace, or utter Doctrines 
which in their Nature are subversive of all Religion or 
Morality, they become obnoxious to civil Punishment. 
“That you may not rely on my Word for this, I will read 
you some Authorities in Support of it. (New Abridgment, 
Volume 3d, 37th.) The Author treating of Offences against 
Religion, as punishable by the Common Law, says: “‘Al- 
though Offences against 
“Religion are, strictly speaking, of ecclesiastical Co- 
“nusance, yet where a Person, in Maintennance of 
“his Errours, sets up Conventicles, or raises Factions 
“which may tend to disturb the publick Peace, or 
“where the Errours are of such a Nature as subvert 
“all Religion and Morality, which are the Founda- 
“tion of Government, they are punishable by the 
“temporal Judges with Fine and Imprisonment, and 
“also such other corporal infamous Punishment as to 
“the Court in Discretion shall seem meet, according 
“to the Heinousness of the Crime, lest the Publick 
“should suffer a Detriment.” 
Among the Instances of such pernicious 
Doctrines he put these, “Impostors in Religion, 
“as falsely pretending to extraordinary Com- 
“missions from God, and terrifying or abusing 
“the People with false Denunciations of 
“Judgments, &c.” 
“Seditious words in Derogation of the established 
“Religion are indictable, as tending to a Breach of 
“the Peace; such as these, your Religion is a new 
“Religion, and preaching is not prattling, and prayer 
“once a Day is more edifying.” 
Trasker’s Case, Hobart, 236. “He, being a 
“Minister, was charged with holding Opinion 
“that the Jewish Sabbath ought to be observed, and not ours, 
“and that we ought to abstain from all Manner of 
“Swine’s Flesh. Being examined upon these Things 
“he confessed that he divulged these Opinions, 
“and had laboured to bring as many to his Opinion 
“as he could; and had also written a Letter to the 
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“King, wherein he did seem to tax his Majesty of 
“Hypocrisy, and did expressly inveigh against the 
“Bishops High Commissioners, as bloody and cruel in 
“their Proceedings against him, and a Papal Clergy. 
“Now he, being called Oretenus, was sentenced to 
“Fine and Imprisonment, not for holding those Opi- 
“nions, (for those were examinable in the ecclesiastical 
“Courts, and not here) but for making of Conven- 
“ticles and Factions by that means, which may tend 
“to Sedition and Commotion, and for scandalizing the 
“King, the Bishops, and the Clergy.” 

“Here you see plainly that you are liable to be indicted, 
fined, and imprisoned, nay, if we had that persecuting Spirit 
we are charged with, we might have gone farther, and added 
infamous corporal Punishment, instead of which we only en- 
deavour to prevent these Mischiefs in future, by requiring 
Security for your good Behaviour, fairly letting you know 
that preaching at Houses or Places not licensed will be con- 
sidered as a Breach of your Bond: and your Imprisonment 
is your own seeking, as it is only in Consequence of your 
obstinately refusing to give this Security. 

“But you say for yourselves, that you have a Call icant 
God to preach, and deny that your Doctrines or Practicies 
are hurtful to Society. As to your Call, produce your Creden- 
tials; and, I will engage for the Court, they shall not be 
opposed. 

“Those Prophets and Apostles whom you pretend to 
imitate gave Proofs of their divine Mission in the Miracles 
they wrought, which could only be performed by the Power 
of God. Of this kind you give us none. Have we Reason to 
expect, and therefore from Probability to believe, any such 
Calls? We are told that false Prophets will come, but no 
Hint given that we are to look for any true Ones. 

“And for what should you be called? Have you a new 
Redeemer to preach, or a new Revelation of Gods Will to 
make to the World? You do not pretend it, but only that you 
are to preach that Saviour and explain those Scriptures with 
which the World have been acquainted for upwards of seven- 
teen Hundred Years. Can you pretend to be better acquaint- 
ed with them than others of as good Opportunities, having 
them in their Houses, and who will probably read them with 
cooler Heads, and be less liable to Errours? Can you be so 
well able to expound them as those Teachers provided by the 
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State, who have educations suited to such Work, and have no 
Interest in deceiving us; and therefore we cannot suspect 
them of such an Inclination? 

“You have no Evidence of the Call then but your bare 
Words, which this Court cannot take as Evidence, of which a 
few Instances of the Inconveniences must satisfy you: A 
Debtor may pretend an invisible Prohibition against paying 
his Debts ; must we therefore not give Judgment against him? 
Offenders of every Kind may attempt to screen themselves 
by the same Pretence; and should one of them do Violence 
to your Person or Properties, and endeavor to evade Justice 
by such a Pretence, you would no Doubt expect the Court to 
disregard them, as they undoubtedly would do, and must, 
upon the same Ground, reject your Plea of a divine Call, 
for which you have no Evidence, and proceed as the Law 
directs us, in which we adopt a Piece of Advice I would 
recommend to you, and those who may incline to follow 
you, “Be- : 

“loved, believe not every Spirit, but try them whe- 
“ther they be of God, since many false Prophets 
“are gone out into the World.” 

“But you say you do no Harm. Let us try the Tree by its 
Fruits, and see if you are not mistaken in this Point. Do you 
not denounce eternal Punishment upon all who die uncon- 
verted? What do you mean here by Convertion? Not from 
Idolatry, or Paganism, to Christianity. Those you apply to 
are already, or pretend to be Christians; I own I can fix no 
Meaning to this Term as you use it, but their foresaking the 
established Church and becoming of your Opinion. Here 
then you impiously wrest the Power of Judgment from him 
to whom it belongeth, and condemn Man for only differing 
in Opinion from you. By this means you terrify and frighten 
many honest, and, I will add pious Men, to forsake their 
Church and the cheerful innocent Society of their Friends 
and Families, and turn sour, gloomy, severe, and censorious 
to all about them. Wives are drawn from their Husbands, 
Children from their Parents, and Slaves from the Obedience 
of their Masters. Thus the very Heartstrings of those little 
Societies which form the greater are torn in sunder, and all 
their Peace destroyed. 

“And what is the Good you pretend to give us in Exchange 
for all this Mischief? Why, you and your Followers, Phar- 
isee like, appear unto Men to pray, and be more righteous 
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than your Neighbors; but, in Reality, have only exchanged 
orderly, pure, and rational Worship, for Noise and Con- 
fusion. 

“As by the former Doctrine you frighten People into 
your Sect, so you encourage them by another equally destruc- 
tive to Society, that is, ‘that after Conversion a Man cannot 
sin unto Death’ ; by which you take off all religious Restraints 
from Men of abandoned Principles, who, having been once 
dipped in your happy Waters, are let loose to commit upon 
us Murders, and every Species of Injury, when they can do 
it secretly so as to avoid temporal Punishment. 

“These may serve as a few of the many Instances in which 
your Doctrines and Practices tend to disturb, if not to sap, 
the very Foundations of Society, and will fully justify the 
Proceedings against you. Indeed your publick Preaching at 
all as Dissenters subjects you to worse Punishment by the 
common Law than we have attempted, unless it be true that 
you are exempted and justified by the Act of Toleration, 
which you claim the Benefit of; and I am one among the 
few Lawyers in the Country who think you are entitled to all 
the Benefit of that Act, provided you comply with the Terms 
of it. I will endeavor to state the Matter faithful to you. 
It was in the Reign of Edward VI that the Book of Common 
Prayer and church Liturgy was established, and an Act 
passed for Conformity to it; but as it was abolished by his 
Popish Succesour Queen Mary, we date our religious Estab- 
lishment froma Statue made Ist of Elizabeth, Chapter 2d. 


By the Statute, “the Book of Common Prayer 
“and Church Liturgy was to be used in all Places of 
“Worship; and every Person was to resort to his 
“Parish Church every Sunday and Holiday, under 
“the Penalty of twelve-pence, and Church Cen- 
Scuncs 

By the 23d of Elizabeth, Chapter Ist. “the Pe- 

“nalty 1s increased to twenty Pounds a Month for not 
“going to Church; and the Non-Conformist may be 
“continued bound to his good Behaviour from Time 
“to Time, in the Penalty of two Hundred Pounds.” 

By the 28th of Elizabeth, Chapter 6th, and the 
3d of James, Chapter 4th, “an Offender convicted 
“for the Penalty of twenty Pounds a Month for not 
“going to Church shall from thenceforth pay twenty 
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“Pounds a Month, until he conforms by coming to 
“Church; and the King is empowered to seize two 
“Thirds of his Lands, and Goods, in Satisfaction.” 

By the 31st of Elizabeth, Chapter Ist, “obstinate 
“Non-Conformists were compellable to abjure the 
“Realm, and subjected to other Penalties.” 

“And in the 17th and 22nd of Charles IJ. were Statutes 
still more severe against Dissenters, who had some Time 
before, under the Mask of Religion brought their King to 
the Block, and overturned the Constitution. 

“Thus stood the Law when the Statute was made com- 
monly called ‘The Act of Toleration, and from that Title is 
supposed to be an universal Indulgence to Men to be of what 
Religion, or to practice what Mode of Religion, their Whims 
may suggest, and to make Converts to their Visions, running 
to and fro and uttering them, and disturbing Society as much 
as they please. But this will appear to be a Mistake. That 
Statute, the 1st of William and Mary, Chapter 18th, is en- 
titled “An Act for exempting their Ma- 

“jyesties Subjects, dissenting from the Church of 
“England, from the Penalties of certain Laws;’ and 
enacts, “that all Dissenters shall be exempted from 
“the Penalties of the several Statutes before men- 
“tioned, and all others about Religion, provided they 
“take the Oaths to Government, and make a De- 
“claration against Transubstantiation, the Invocation 
“of Saints, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, and come 
“to some Congregation for Religious Worship, in a 
“Place registered in the Bishop’s Court or Quarter 
“Sessions, the Doors whereof shall not be locked, 
“barred, or Bolted.” 

“Teachers are to be qualified by taking the Oaths 
“to Government, making the same Declaration, 

“and subscribing Part of the thirty nine Articles. 
“Quakers allowed to make a Declaration of Fidelity 
“&c. instead of Oaths.” 

By an Act of Assembly, made in 1705, “if any 
“Person shall absent himself from Church one Month 
“(excepted as is excepted in an Act of Parliament 
“&c. and so gives the Title of the Act of Tolera- 

“tion) they shall be fined, &c.” 

“This appears to me to enforce that Act here, and entitles 

Dissenters to the Benefit of it; but then they are to consider 
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that Act as an Exemption only upon Condition; You must 
perform the Condition before you can claim the Exemption ; 
that is, among other Qualifications, you must preach and 
assemble at registered or licensed Houses only. 

“Those Gentlemen who think the Toleration Act not in 
force here found their Opinion upon our having no Bishop, 
Deacon, Archdeacon, or Quarter Sessions, to receive the 
Qualifications and do the other Things required by the Act; 
but this I think no Objection, the Legislature having adopted 
the Act in general, and not pointed out the particular Power 
to execute the Law: It belongs to the General Court, as 
the Supreme Court of Justice here, and having Jurisdiction 
over all Persons and all causes, and to them only, to receive 
your Qualifications and license your Houses, until the 
Legislature shall direct another Mode. 

“The General Court have exercised this Power, and while 
none but qualified Teachers assume that Office, and they 
meet only at licensed Houses, you will meet with Protection, 
and not Interruption, from Magistracy here; but as often as 
you break those Limits, and every One undertakes to preach 
every Where, you may expect to be proceded against as the 
Law directs, and can derive no Advantage from the Act of 
Toleration. 

“You complain of not having Houses enough licensed; of 
that it is not our Province to judge. Not having Jurisdiction 
given us by Law, you must apply again to the General 
Court; if you think they are not liberal enough, you must 
represent it to the Legislature, and not make yourselves your 
own Judges of what is fit to be done. 

“T have thus endeavored to lay before you a View of the 
whole Law on the subject, and am desirous you shall call on 
the Gentlemen of the Bar to say whether my Exposition is 
just and sound. We are ready also to hear you, and will 
then determine whether you can be discharged without giv- 
ing Security for your good Behaviour, according to a former 


Order.” 


Perhaps the last paragraph is intended as a reply to their appeal 
to the General Court. Whoever the writer was, he says: 


“We are ready also to hear you, and will then determine 
whether you can be discharged without giving Security for 
your good Behaviour, according to a former Order.” 
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When the writer said: “We are ready also to hear you,” he 
evidently meant that the General Court was ready to hear John 
Young and Lewis Craig (and perhaps others), who were carried 
to Williamsburg on a habeas corpus and released. 


MIDDLESEX, COUNTY 
Urbanna the County Seat Then—Saluda Is Now 


When the gospel as preached by Baptists reached Amelia 
County, William Mullen, who was originally from Middlesex, 
embraced it, and in the year 1769 visited his relatives down in 
Middlesex and Essex counties. And “by arguments, drawn from 
the scriptures, he convinced his brother John, and his brother-in- 
law, James Greenwood, with several others of the necessity of 
being born again. Of these, some found peace in believing, before 
they ever heard the gospel publicly preached. November 1770, 
John Waller and John Burrus, came down and preached in Mid- 
dlesex. They continued preaching at, and near the same place, 
for three days; great crowds came out; Waller baptized five. 
Persecution began to rage. Some said they were deceivers ; others 
that they were good men. On the second day, a magistrate 
attempted to pull Waller off the stage, but the clergyman of the 
parish prevented it. The next day, a man threw a stone at Waller 
while he was preaching; the stone missed Waller and struck a 
friend of the man that threw it. James Greenwood and others 
now began to hold public meetings, by day and by night. . 
Much good was done by them; many believed, and only waited 
an opportunity to be baptized, there being no ordained preacher 
nearer than Spotsylvania.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 13.) 

These Baptist pioneers must have prosecuted their work with 
the greatest diligence since the results were sufficient to stir the 
people greatly and to arouse the authorities to their utmost to 
quench the truth, put a stop to the activities of these preachers 
and thereby prevent them from acquiring a following. The court 
records bear conclusive evidence of the strenuous exertions of the 
petty officers in this direction. 

As early as 1703 the civil authorities seem to have scented 
trouble of this kind in the colony, and an inquiry was sent out 
by the “Councill,” presumably to every county in the colony. It 
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was certainly sent to the county of Middlesex and since there was 
no special reason for singling her out it is therefore probable that 
all the other counties received the same “Order of Councill.” In 
this County’s Order Book, Number 3 (1694-1705), page 538, 


this significant entry occurs : 


“1703. In pursuance of an Order of Councill dated the 
27th day of Aug. 1703, this court returns the fol- 
lowing answer. 


“That there is noe seperate Congregation or religious 
meetings of any persons dessenting from the Church of 
England within this county. Nov. I, 1703. 

ae es hci aS 


Justices present 
Matthew Kemp John Smith 
Wm. Churchhill Henry Beverley, Gentlemen.” 


Perhaps they thought then and continued to think for years 
thereafter that they were resting in peace, and that like Judah and 
Israel of old they “dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beer-sheba.” 

In 1704 there was great agitation also in the neighboring State 
of Carolina, but from a different cause. While the authorities in 
Virginia seemed apprehensive of a falling away from the Estab- 
lishment, the Carolinians were aroused because of an attempt to 
bring that province under the authority of the Church of England. 

The year 1705 is memorable in the history of Virginia being 
the year that her Governor, Francis Nicholson, acted like a ruf- 
flan toward the minister of the parish. He had fallen passionately 
in love with a young lady at the Capital, and being rejected 
declared he meant “‘to cut the throats of three men: the bride- 
groom, the minister, and the justice who issued the license.’’ He 
became so angry especially with the minister, that he assaulted 
him on the street in Williamsburg and knocked his hat off his 
head. 

Governor Alexander Spotswood came to Virginia in June 1710, 
bringing with him the great writ of habeas corpus, which we 
have seen was very useful to several imprisoned Baptist preachers 
some years later. This Governor was received by Virginians with 
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open arms; the Burgesses passed him a vote of thanks ; appropri- 
ated 2,000 pounds to build him a ‘Palace’; and he wrote home 
to England: 


“This government is in perfect peace and tranquility, un- 
der a due obedience to the royal authority, and a gentlemanly 
conformity to the Church of England.” 


We have seen from the Middlesex County records that the 
people of that county were in 1703 “conforming” to the Church 
of England. But about sixty-five years later, in 1769 and 1770 
there came men, who like the apostles of old may have caused the 
rulers to cry out, ‘“These that have turned the world upside down 
are come hither also.”” Certain is it that beginning 1771 and con- 
tinuing through 1772 and 1773, there are numerous presentments 
by the grand jury of those in that county, who, having learned a 
new way had dared to absent themselves from the parish church. 


At first the Baptists were objected to because of the pernicious 
doctrines they were said to proclaim, and their preachers were 
deemed false prophets, a set of wolves in sheep’s clothing. But 
these flimsy arguments were so tactfully met by our ministers 
that they were soon abandoned. 


“But the enemy not contented with ridicule and defamation, 
manifested their abhorrence to the Baptists in another way; by a 
law then in force in Virginia, all were under obligation to go to 
church several times in the year; the failure subjected them to 
a fine. 

“Little notice was taken of the omission, if members of the 
established church; but so soon as the new-lights were absent 
they were presented by the grand jury, and fined according to 
law; whether such fine was ever collected or not we cannot 
certainly say—however, the attempt to make them pay appeared 
very unreasonable. What, compelled to attend the church whose 
worship they could not join, and the ministry deficient—they 
could receive no advantage from it, and languish for want of 
gospel food, food calculated to refresh and strengthen the soul— 
it was burthensome and disagreeable to be compelled to pay our 
proportion of the parson’s sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco, 
but to be fined in addition to that, to pay for not going to church, 
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was distressing.” (Fristoe’s History of the Ketocton Baptist 
Association (1808), pp. 69, 70. ) 


The County Court for Middlesex, Monday, May 27, 1771, was 
presided over by His “‘Majesty’s Justices” and the account of that 
session is found in the Order Book for that year, pages 358 and 
309: 


“Present Majestys Justices 


James Mills Maurice Smith 


l , 
Edmond Berkeley Philip Montague Gentlemen 


“The grand jury made presentments as followeth, to wit. 
We present Gawin Corbin, Esquire for willfully absenting 
himself from Divine Service at his Parish church or chapel 
for the space of one month, James Machan for the same, 
William Mullins for the same Robert Ware for the same, 
George Warwick for the same, Catherine Wife of Hugh 
Walker for the same Judith Wake for the same; James 
Deagle for the same, William Deagle for the same, Edward 
Wilson and t———— his wife for the same Christopher 
Robinson for the same, Thomas Bernet for the same James 
Bennett for the same Thomas Lee for the same; We do also 
present Hannah Wood for having a Bastard Child, Catherine 
French for the same, and we do also present the Over- 
seer of the Road Leading from Urbanna to the Glebe. 
And then the Grand Jury having nothing further to present 
were discharged.” 


From this Grand Jury report it will be seen that out of eight- 
teen presentments, fifteen were for “not going to church.” That 
was indeed a strange age in which our Baptist forefathers lived. 
Some were fined and imprisoned for “going to church” and 
“preaching the gospel,” and many others, both men and women, 
were presented and fined for “not going to church.” 


At the next County Court held on Monday, June 24, 1771, we 
have an account in the same Order Book of the disposition that 
was made of these presentments as follows: 

“Present his Majestys Justices 


Garwin Corbin Robert Spratt and 


James Mills Augustine Smith Gentlemen. 
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On page 386 Christopher Robinson’s case is mentioned and as 
he was not present he was fined, and this entry made: 


“Upon the Presentment of the Grand Jury against James 
Deagle, James Mckan George Warwick, Thomas Bennett, 
William Mullins, Edward Wilson and ————— his wife for 
their wilfully absenting themselves from Divine Service at 
their Parish church or chapel for the space of one month, 
The defendants appearing and making their Excuse, It was 
ordered that they be discharged from their presentments.” 


Gawin Corbin appears as one of his Majesty's Justices, but he 
was also fined. 


On page 387 this entry appears: 


“John Dillard, Overseer of the Road leading from Urban- 
na to the Glebe, For not keeping the said Road in repair 
according to Law. The Deft, being duly summoned and not 
appearing though solemnly called, It 1s considered that he 
make his Fine with our Lord the King by the Payment of 
Fifteen shillings and the costs.” 


Thomas Lee was fined and James Bennett fined, then they dis- 
posed of Robert Ware’s case in the following way : 


“Upon the Presentment of the Grand Jury against Robert 
Ware for wilfully absenting himself from Divine Services at 
his Parish Church or Chapel for the space of one month 

“The Deft being duly summoned and not appearing 
though solemnly called. It is considered that for his said 
offence he make his Fine with our Lord the King by the 
Payment of Five shillings, and the costs.” 


Hannah Wood fined Twenty shillings and the costs. 


Catherine French not summoned, so continued. 
And William Deagle was fined. 


It was nothing more than might have been expected of those 
persons who had been presented and fined at several different 
courts to seek redress for the wrongs they suffered for not attend- 
ing the services of the Established Church. So they drew up a 
petition, which was signed by a dozen men, and presented it at 
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this same June term of the court. This original petition has been 
preserved, is now in the possession of the Virginia Baptist His- 
torical Society (University of Richmond, Virginia), and reads 


as follows: 


“To the worshipfui the court of Middlesex County. 

“We the petitioners humbly beseech your worships to 
grant and Establish a place for the publick worship of the 
Dissenters at James Mackan according Law for the peacable 
Communion of the Christian worship and your petitioners 


ever prayeth. 


Robt. Ware 
James Mackan 
John Owen 
George Worwick 
Edward Ware 
Charles Medery 
John Worwick 
John Greenwood 
John Meacham 
Jers Shepard 
Henry Shepard 
Wm. Mullins.” 


This petition bears the following endorsement : 


“The Petition of Robt. Ware and others for to Establish 
a place of Publick Worship— 
71771.) Une PRejectedsa 


The Middlesex County Court record of this petition is found 
in Order Book for 1769-1772, on page 376, for the County Court, 
June 24, 1771, and is as follows: 


“1771, Ata Court) held) for sMiddlesex County catrtre 
Court House in Urbanna on Monday the twenty sixth Day 
of August in the Eleventh Year of the Reign of our Sov- 
ereign Lord George the Third by the Grace of God of Great 
Britian, France and Ireland, King Defender of the Faithful, 
and in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy one. 


“Present his Majestys Justices. 


James Mills 
Edmond Berkeley 


Maurice Smith and 
Philip Montague 


Gentlemen. 
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“On the petition of Robert Ware and others professing 
themselves Protestant Dessenters to Establish a Place of 
Publick Worship for them in this County, the Court being 
of opinion they have no authority to appoint such place, the 
said Petition is rejected.” 


The Middlesex officials were following the usual course in thus 
rejecting this petition. It was agreed that the General Court 
alone, had the authority to license places of worship, and after 
all the preliminaries had been complied with, the long and tedious 
journey made to Williamsburg, the Colonial Capital, a license, if 
granted at all, was done in an arbitrary and capricious manner. 


JoHN WALLER, JAMES GREENWOOD, ROBERT WARE, 
WILLIAM WEBBER 


Imprisoned in Middlesex Jail for Forty-six Days 


The petition of Robert Ware and others was rejected on June 
2A 7e,and a month and a half later, or, on August 10, 1771, 
John Waller came down into upper Middlesex, from his home in 
Spotsylvania, on a preaching tour, accompanied by a young 
preacher, William Webber, who during the preceding March had 
been set free from an imprisonment of three months in the 
Chesterfield gaol. But they soon found that there was not much 
chance to proceed for while a meeting was in progress in the 
home of James Mackan, a warrant was issued, and a magistrate 
dispatched with seemingly great haste to arrest them. The original 
warrant issued for the arrest of these men has been preserved, is 
now the property of our Virginia Baptist Historical Society 
(University of Richmond, Virginia), and reads as follows: 


“Middlesex county to wit: 


“Philip Montague one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace of the said County. 


“To the Sheriff or any Constable of ye county afores’d. 
Whereas it hath appeared to me by information of William 
Montague that John Waller, Robert Ware, James Green- 
wood, William Webber, Richard Faulkner and Thomas Wa- 
fer, are this day present at the house of James McKan in 
this County at a conventicle or unlawful assembly of many 
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Persons exceeding the number of Ten, besides the house- 
hold of the said James McKan, there met together under the 
pretense of the exercise of Religion in other maner than 
according to the Liturgy and Practice of the Church of Eng- 
land. And they, the said John Waller, Robert Ware, James 
Greenwood, William Webber, Richard Faulkner and Thomas 
Wafer, have at other time and places taken upon themselves 
to Preach and Teach to the Persons, so unlawfully assem- 
bled, not having Episcopal Ordination to Teach or Preach 
the Gospel, according to, the Canons of the Church of Eng- 
land, neither have they, professing themselves to be Protes- 
tant Teachers or Preachers, dissenting from the said Church 
of England, qualified themselves to Teach or preach as such 
according to the directions of An Act of Parliament of 
England, made in the first year of King William and 
Queen Mary intitled an act for exempting their Majesty’s 
Protestant Subjects disssenting from the sd Church of 
England from the Penalties of certain Laws, nor is the 
house of the said James McKan a Place (for) the meeting 
or Congregation of Protestant Dissenters for Religious 
Worship according to the directions of the said act of 
Parliament; and they the said John Waller, Robert Ware, 
James Greenwood, William Webber, Richard Faulkner and 
Thomas Wafer do labour and persuade many Persons in 
Communion with the Church of England to dissent from the 
same and utter doctrines Distructive of the Peace of Society 
to the subversion of all Religious establishment, the exciting 
and raising Factions in the minds of his Majesty’s Subjects 
contrary to the laws of this Colony and against the Peace of 
our Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity. 

“You are hereby, therefore, required to take the said John 
Waller, Robert Ware, James Greenwood, William Webber, 
Richard Faulkner and Thomas Wafer and Carry them be- 
fore some Justice of this County to answer the Premises 
that they may be dealt with according to Law. 

“Given under my hand and seal this toth day of August 


Ey 7le aS 
77 Philip Montague (Seal).” 
The circumstances under which this warrant was served is 
recorded in Semple’s History, page 17: 


“While William Webber was preaching from these words, 
‘Shew me thy faith, without thy works, and I will shew you 
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my faith, by my works,’ a magistrate pushed up, and drew 
back his club, with a design to knock Webber down; some 
person behind him, caught the club, and prevented the mis- 
ehiet* 


But the magistrate was armed with another kind of weapon, 
the above mentioned warrant, “to apprehend all who preached, 
and being backed by two sheriffs, the parson and a posse, he 
seized Wm. Webber, John Waller, James Greenwood and Robert 
Ware.” 

It will be noted from a comparison of Semple’s account with 
the warrant, that the latter calls for the apprehension of two 
others not mentioned by Semple as having been “seized by the 
magistrate, two sheriffs, the parson and a posse.’ These two, 
Richard Faulkner and Thomas Wafer, were laymen, who being 
seized along with the four preachers were carried before the 
Justice of the Peace, James Montague, but were released because 
they were laymen. Of Richard Faulkner we know nothing more 
than is contained in this account, but of the other layman, Thomas 
Wafer, a few facts have been preserved, all of which are highly 
commendable. ) 

THomas WaAFoRD 


Beaten with a Whip 


Sometime during that memorable day, when these four preach- 
ers and two laymen were arrested by the county authorities for 
assembling the people and preaching to them, we are told that 
Thomas Watford, as Dr. Semple spells it, “who had travelled from 
the upper country with the preachers, though no preacher himself, 
was severely beaten by one of the persecutors with a whip, the 
scar of which, he will probably carry to his grave.” 

The original mittimus of these men is on file in the Virginia 
Baptist Historical Society, and is complete in every detail: 


“Middlesex ss: 


“James Montague one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace of the said County. 
“To the Sheriff or Keeper of the Goal of the County 
aforesaid. 
“T send you herewith the Bodys of John Waller, Robert 
Ware, James Greenwood and William Webber taken this 
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day and brought before me, who stand charged with unlaw- 
fully assembling themselves at the house of James McKan 
in this County and taking upon themselves to Teach or 
Preach the Gospel under the pretence of the exercise of Re- 
ligion in other manner than according to the Litturgy of the 
Church of England, they not having Episcopal Ordination 
to Teach or Preach the same according to the Canons of the 
said Church of England, and not having, They professing 
themselves to be Protestant Teachers or Preachers dissenting 
from the said Church of England, Justified themselves as 
such According to the directions of an Act of the Parliament 
of England made in the first year of King William and 
Queen Mary Intitled an Act for exempting Their Majestys’ 
Protestants Subjects dissenting from the s’d Church of Eng- 
land, from the Penalties of certain Laws, and for labouring 
to persuade many Persons in Communion of the Church of 
England to dissent from the same and for raising factions 
in the minds of his Majesty’s Subjects contrary to the Laws 
of this Colony and against the Peace of our Lord the King, 
his Crown and Dignity ; 

“They the said John Waller, Robert Ware, James Green- 
wood and William Webber upon their trial and examina- 
tions by me had and taken declare they have no Power or 
authority for which they stand charged, but from above, 
Therefore I hereby require you to receive them into your 
Custody and them safely keep in the Goal of the said County 
until they shall be discharged by due course of Law. 

“Given under my hand and Seal this roth day of August 
177e 


James Montague (seal).” 


“They were safely lodged in close jail that night about 9 
o'clock,” and the officers of the county no doubt counted their 
day’s work well worth while. “The prison swarmed with fleas; 
they borrowed a candle of the jailer; and, having sung the praises 
of that Redeemer, whose cross they bore, and from whose hands 
they expected a crown in the end; having returned thanks that it 
was a prison, and not hell that they were in; praying for them- 
selves, their friends, their enemies and persecutors, they laid 
down to sleep,’ and they too, no doubt felt that it was a day well 
spent. “The next day, being Sunday, many of their friends came 
to see them, and were admitted into the prison; James Greenwood 
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preached to them. They were well supplied by their friends with 
the necessaries and comforts of living, which, added to the sense 
of divine goodness that they enjoyed, they had no unpleasant 
season. They gave notice that they would preach every Wednes- 
day and Sunday ; many came to hear, insomuch, that their enemies 
began to be enraged, and would frequently beat a drum, while 
they were preaching.”” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 18.) 

It is difficult for us in this day of religious freedom to realize 
how men of clean habits and accustomed to decent surroundings, 
could pass a “pleasant season” in a vermin infested cell with 
drunken wretches as their companions. But the love of Christ is 
wonderful and far reaching. It is not only efficient, but it is 
sufficient to sweeten the foulest life. And the same power that 
can change a loathsome, repulsive individual into a decent, law- 
loving and law-obeying individual, can also sweeten and purify 
and make pleasant the most loathsome surroundings. 

Master Philpot, the eminent Martyr under Mary, wrote to his 
friends that his loathsome and horrible prison was to him as 
pleasant as a walk in the garden of the King’s Bench, because 
though in the judgment of the world he was in hell, he neverthe- 
less felt in the same the consolation of heaven. “I was carried to 
the goal-house,” said Mr. Philpot, “where I with my fellows do 
rouse together in the straw as cheerfully, we thank God, as 
others do in their beds of down.”’ 

So one might go on calling the roll of the righteous, who, like 
these Baptist preachers in Middlesex jail, have suffered for the 
truth’s sake, and tell how they even reveled with holy joy in their 
bad lot, but the list is far too long. 

In addition to preaching twice a week, Waller and the others, 
no doubt, spent some time in letter-writing, like the Apostle to the 
Gentiles when he was in prison. Several of these letters, written 
by John Waller, have been preserved, and one, written on Monday 
after their imprisonment, is found in Taylor’s Lives of Virginia 
Baptist Ministers, Vol. I, page 81: 


“Urbanna Prison, Middlesex County, 
PNUSUStal ee L fe 
“Dear Brother in the Lord: 
“At a meeting which was held at Brother McCain’s, in this 
county, last Saturday, while William Webber was addressing 
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the congregation from James 2:18, there came running 
toward him, in a most furious rage, Captain James Mon- 
tague, a magistrate of the county, followed by the parson 
of the parish and several others who seemed greatly ex- 
asperated. The magistrate and another took hold of Brother 
Webber, and dragging him from the stage, delivered him, 
with Brethren Wafford, Robert Ware, Richard Falkner, 
James Greenwood, and myself, into custody, and commanded 
that we should be brought before him for trial. Brother 
Wafford was severely scourged, and Brother Henry Street 
received one lash from one of the persecutors, who was pre- 
vented from proceeding to further violence by his com- 
panions ; to be short, I may inform you that we were carried 
before the above-mentioned magistrate, who with the parson 
and some others, carried us one by one into a room and 
examined our pockets and wallets for firearms, etc., charging 
us with carrying on a mutiny against the authority of the 
land. Finding none, we were asked if we had license to 
preach in this county; and learning we had not, it was re- 
quired of us to give bond and security not to preach any 
more in the county, which we modestly refused to do, where- 
upon, after dismissing Brother Wafford, with a charge to 
make his escape out of the county by twelve o’clock the next 
day on pain of imprisonment, and dismissing Brother Falk- 
ner, the rest of us were delivered to the sheriff and sent to 
close jail, with a charge not to allow us to walk in the air 
until court day. Blessed be God, the sheriff and jailor have 
treated us with as much kindness as could have been ex- 
pected from strangers. May the Lord reward them for it! 
Yesterday we had a large number of people to hear us 
preach; and, among others, many of the great ones of the 
land, who behaved well while one of us discoursed on the 
new birth. We find the Lord gracious and kind to us beyond 
expression in our afflictions. We cannot tell how long we 
shall be kept in bonds; we therefore beseech, dear brother, 
that you and the church supplicate night and day for us, our 
benefactors, and our persecutors. 

“T have also to inform you that six of our brethren are 
confined in Caroline jail, viz., Brethren Lewis Craig, John 
Burrus, John Young, Edward Herndon, James Goodrick, 
and Bartholomew Cheming. The most dreadful threatenings 
are raised in the neighboring counties against the Lord’s 
faithful and humble follows. Excuse haste. Adieu. 

John Waller.” 
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The author feels that he is expressing not only his own but 
the wishes of his readers that more letters from these men, 
describing their prison experiences, had been preserved, for surely 
they wrote others during the two weeks that intervened between 
the date of Waller’s letter and court day. Such letters would be 
interesting to present and also future generations. 

But leaving the prisoners for a moment, let us inquire about 
the attitude of those on the outside of the jail towards these 
persecuted men. Perhaps many of them were like the old Roman 
deputy, Gallio, who “cared for none of those things,” but there 
must have been others who were much concerned about their 
welfare. Accidentally it would seem the writer stumbled across a 
communication that was sent to the old Virgima Gazette, pub- 
lished at the Colonial Capital, Williamsburg, which has a direct 
deference to the imprisonment of these preachers. It was written 
from somewhere in “Virginia,” and the writer concealed his 
identity under the non de plume “Timoleon.” It is an able pre- 
sentation of the legal aspects of the case, and shows such familiar- 
ity with the circumstances as to lead us to believe that he was 
thoroughly conversant with all the details of their imprisonment. 
This newspaper communication was written on Thursday, three 
days after Waller’s historic letter, and is as follows: 


PVircimia, Aueustiis, 1771. 


“A gentleman, some Time ago, in one of the Gazettes, 
offered it as his opinion that the Act of Toleration passed 
in the Reign of William and Mary, for the Relief of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, does not extend to this Province; and that 
the penal Laws which were in Force against them in former 
Reigns, in Great Britain, are still in Force against them 
Here: 

“Tt is not my Design to refute this Opinion. I acknowledge 
that I have thought, as it is entitled ‘an Act for exempting 
their Mayjestie’s Protestant Subjects, dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the Penalties of certain Laws,’ 
that it extended to all such Subjects in any Part of their 
Majestie’s Dominions; and exempting them all, in Vir- 
ginia, as well as in Britain, from suffering by the Laws 
mentioned in that Act; and indeed I think it is plain that the 
penal Laws which the Act of Toleration was intended to 
repeal can reach no farther than the annulling Power of 
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the repealing Act. Sli then the penal Laws “oi james sthe 
First, or of Charles the second, extend to Virginia, the 
other must too, and their penal Nature be destroyed by it. 
Protestant Dissenters, of Consequence, have as little to fear 
here, from these or any other penal Laws that have been 
made, as in England. 

“Though it was granted that the Act of Toleration does 
not extend to this Country, I see no Reason to think that 
the other Laws do; and if the Dissenters have not religious 
Privileges allowed to them by Law, neither are they liable 
to be punished by any Law for their religious Opinions or 
Manner of Worship, unless they expose themselves, in the 
Use or Exercise of them, to penal Laws never intended to 
affect or regulate either, which the most imprudent of them 
have not yet done. It may be asked then, by what Authority 
have some dissenting Teachers been imprisoned in this 
Province, and very lately in the County of Middlesex? To 
allow a Magistrate more Power than the Law gives him is 
making him a Tyrant. Is attempting to make the Ignorant 
and Wicked wiser and better a Breach of any Law? The 
Magistrate should approve of such Attempts, as there is 
great Need of both. But perhaps the Men he committed 
were badly qualified for the Business. They might be so; 
but had he a Right to imprison them for that? It will per- 
haps be alleged that they exhorted or preached in an un- 
licensed Place; but if the Law of Toleration does not extend 
here, which is the prevailing Opinion, by what Law were 
they obliged to have any licensed? If there be no such Law, 
how could they be shut up in a close Prison for disobeying 
itr Another reason for their Commitment might be their 
being a Pack of ignorant Enthusiasts. This is a common 
Accusation; and People of little Knowledge, and less Hu- 
manity, generally think it a very good One. So did Hernando 
Cortez when he exercised Cruelties on the Mexicans, and 
Tupinambies of Brazil. 

“T heard once a sensible Gentleman in Maryland remark, 
‘that if the established Clergy were more diligent and faith- 
ful in discharging the Duties of their Function it would be a 
more effectual and commendable way to disconcert the 
Measures taken by the Roman Catholick Priesthood to de- 
ceive People than to sue and fine them, which served to stir 
up the Compassion of the Populace to them, and ensure 
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Success.’ However inapplicable this may seem here, it is 
not without a Moral. 

“Many will scarcely believe that. Society can subsist on 
any Foundation but a Sameness of Religion; and think of 
consequence, every Man an Enemy to the State who objects 
to an Article of the established Faith. Such People should in- 
form themselves better of the Tendency of religious Opinion 
that differ from their own, and of the natural Right of Man- 
kind, and be no longer so weak and illiberal. A man may 
soon be convinced that there are flourishing and happy Gov- 
ernments where the Subjects, though of every Denomina- 
tion, yet live in Harmony. True Liberty of Conscience is 
the sacred Property of every Man, which none can take from 
him without being guilty of Sacrilege and Tyranny. 


(Signed) Timoleon.” 
(From the Virgima Gazette, August 22, 1771.) 


This is a strong, friendly presentation of their case to the 
public, and must have had weight with the unprejudiced, where 
ever it was read. Perhaps it helped to swell the crowds that 
attended upon their preaching, and gained for them many sympa- 
thizers. 

Monday, August 26, “being court day, they were carried to 
the court-house to be tried. A guard attended them, as if they had 
been criminals. They were not allowed to speak for themselves, 
but peremptorily required to give bond and security for good 
behaviour, and, not to preach in the county again for one year: 
these terms they expressly refused, and were remanded to prison.”’ 

The above is from Semple whereas the Court Record says 
they “were brought into Court and confessed the Fact but justified 
their conduct as being Protestant Dissenters; whereupon the 
Court having fully heard them in their own Defence and mature 
Deliberation being thereupon had,” etc. Comparing the two 
accounts, two discrepancies are noted. 

(a) Semple says they were not allowed to speak for themselves, 
but according to the Court Record they were “fully heard.” But 
if they were given a chance to defend themselves it availed them 
nothing, for they were sent back to jail against the day when 
they should each give bond and two securities for their “‘good 
behaviour for the space of six months.”’ 
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(b) Semple says they were required ‘“‘to give bond for good 
behaviour,’ “‘for one year,” but the Court Record names only 
“six months,” and the presumption in both cases is necessarily in 
favor of the Court Record. 


Also Dr. Semple is in error when he names Monday “‘the 24th” 
as court day. If August “the toth’ was Saturday, then the 
following Monday would be the rath, and two weeks hence the 
26th and not the 24th. 


The action of the Court is recorded in Order Book for 1769- 
1772, on page 421, and also the names of the justices who tried 
them : 


“Present his Majestys Justices 


James Mills Maurice Smith 
Edmund Berkeley Philip Montague 


“In Middlesex County Court, Monday August 26th, 1771. 


“John Waller, Robert Ware, James Greenwood and Wil- 
liam Webber, who were committed to the Goal of this 
County by virtue of a warrant and mittimus from James 
Montague Gentleman; one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for this said County for Teaching and Preaching the 
Gospel under the Pretence of the Exercise of Religion, in 
other manner than according to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England and without having Episcopal Ordination to 
teach and preach the same according to the Canons of the 
said Church of England, were brought into Court, and con- 
fessed the Fact, but justified their conduct as being Protes- 
tant Dissenters; where upon the Court having fully heard 
them in their own Defence, and mature deliberation being 
thereupon had, and it appearing that they had not qualified 
themselves as Teachers or Preachers, either according to the 
Laws of this Colony or of Great Britain or the Canons of 
the Church of England. It is ordered They and each of 
them be remanded to the Goal of this County there to remain 
untill they shall severally enter into a Recognizance with two 
securities each, themselves in the sum of Fifty Pounds each 
and their securities in the sum of Twenty-five Pounds each, 
Upon condition that they shall severally and respectively be 
of good Behaviour for the space of six months next en- 
suing.” 


Gentlemen.” 
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The minutes of the proceedings of the Court were signed by 
James Mills, Gentleman. 

The civil authorities not only refused to license James Mackan’s 
home as a place of public worship, but took another step at the 
County Court, held on “Monday 26 Aug. 1771” to widen the 
breach between him and the Established Church. This statement 
appears in their Order Book for 1769-1772, on page 408: 

“James Mackan’s List of Tithables is ordered to be added 
to the List Taken by Philip Montague Gentleman.” 


Philip Montague was “his Majesty’s Justice of the Peace” 
who issued the warrant for the arrest of these men who were 
preaching at James Mackan’s house on August 10, 1771. They 
evidently concluded that any man who would allow these “un- 
qualified” preachers to harangue in his home was without the pale 
of the church and therefore should be deprived of his position 
in it. 

Now that we have noticed the court record of this case, and 
have seen that the authorities sent Waller, Ware, Greenwood and 
Webber back to the gaol, let us follow them and see how they 
fared during their incarceration. Evidently the ire of both State 
and Church officers had been raised to the highest pitch, for in 
addition to the jail sentence, orders were given that “‘they should 
be fed on bread and water.” 


“Accordingly, the next day they had nothing else, and not 
enough bread; so it continued for four days, until the 
brethren and friends found it out; after that, they were 
furnished so plentifully, that they bestowed in bounty, upon 
the poor inhabitants of the town. 

“On September the roth, they were allowed the prison 
bounds, by which they were much relieved; yet they were 
frequently under the necessity of resorting to the jail, to 
avoid the rage of persecutors: the Lord daily opened the 
hearts of the people; the rich sent many presents, things 
calculated to nourish them in their sufferings, and to alleviate 
their sorrows.” (Semple’s History (1810), page 19.) 


“A pious woman used to say she would never want, because 
her God would supply her every need. In a time of persecution 
she was taken before an unjust judge for attending a conventicle, 
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Copy oF THE ORIGINAL MIDDLESEX PETITION 
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as they styled her offence. The judge, on seeing her, rejoiced 
over her, and tauntingly said, ‘I have often wished to have you in 
my power, and now I shall send you to prison, and then how will 
you be fed?’ She replied, ‘If it be my heavenly Father’s pleasure, 
I shall be fed from your table’ ;—and that was literally the case; 
for the judge’s wife, being present at her examination, and being 
greatly struck with the good woman’s firmness took care to send 
her victuals from her table, so that she was comfortably supplied 
all the while she was in confinement: and in this she found her 
reward, for the Lord was pleased to work on her soul to her real 
conversion.” (The Works of the Rev. Charles Buck (1822), 
WOME Nels Dp. 102. ) 

It is pleasant to know that while these heroes of the Cross and 
pioneers of Religious Liberty, here in Virginia, were languishing 
in a loathsome prison, many friends on the outside were doing 
all they could to alleviate their sufferings, and that they were, like 
the good woman referred to above, being fed by the “rich” and 
“great ones in the land.” But it is far more pleasant to have the 
record that these same friends were not standing idly by and doing 
nothing to secure their release. On the contrary they circulated a 
petition among the brethren and their sympathizers, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1771, the original of which is in the possession of the 
Virginia Baptist Historical Society, and is as follows: 


September Toth 1 771- 
“To the worshipful Court of Middlesex County— 


“The petition of us inhahitants of this County and 
others—Humbly Sheweth— 


“That whereas your worships made on order last Court 
for the Baptist Preachers now in our Prison Bounds to enter 
into Recognizance not to preach or teach in the County for 
six months under Certain penalties and they being Conscien- 
tious And fearing god Could not Consent to the said Condi- 
tions and now are bereft of the Opportunity of soliciting the 
depending General court for license if your Worships should 
think it Duty for them so to do before Our Legislators shall 
Redress the Grievances of Dissenters by making a law for . 
them to be guided by. 

“We therefore pray your Worships would Reconsider 
their Case, supercede the aforesaid Order, and release them 
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from their imprisonment to Return home to their Distressed 
Familyes. 
“And your Petitioners as in duty Bound shall Pray &c. 


Tabthay Shepard willemsen bryant 
John Sadler John bryant 
Richard Street John Warwick 
Abraham Montague George Warwick 
Henry street Edward Ware Sen’r 
James Mackan John owen 
Thomas Mackan James Ware | 
James Mackan Sen’r Edward Ware 
Matthew mackan Ralf wotts 
Charles medris Jer. Shepard 
John Abbott Philip Vass 
Wm. mullen Henry Shepard 
James Lee John Greenwood 
Latn Montague 
Wim. Owen.” 


While the prisoners were willing to suffer that the principle of 
Religious Liberty might be tested, and also make the persecution 
of dissenters so odious that the populace would take knowledge of 
them and act accordingly, yet their friends on the outside desired 
and sought in this way to secure their liberty, but in vain. 


Now let us take another look at the inside of that loathsome 
jail and see how it fares with the prisoners. 


They had “no unpleasant season” until “Wm. Webber fell 
sick’; then they were in deep trouble. But his sickness, we are 
told, ‘excited the sympathy of their friends in a higher degree; 
they paid him great attention’; and no doubt the other prisoners 
shared in this increased attention.on the part of their friends on 
the outside. It is but reasonable to suppose that his companions 
were much concerned about their brother’s physical condition, but 
John Waller evidently felt it more keenly than any of the others. 
It is bad enough to be deprived of one’s own liberty, but for one 
to feel that he is in the remotest sense responsible for his brother’s 
imprisonment is far worse, and for that reason John Waller was 
troubled. It was bad enough for Webber to be sick, but to be 
sick unto death—that was anguish indeed. So John Waller 
addressed the following letter to Mr. James Mills, at Urbanna, 
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who was the Gentleman Justice who signed the proceedings of the 
court and a gentleman of “‘great power and much esteem”’ in his 
community. As far as the author knows, this letter has never 
before been given to the public but its tender solicitude and 
Umecitishness, merit’ a-far. better fate than it ‘seems to have 
received. 


SUrbaghrison, Sept. 20th,.1 771. 
me rSsir 


“Hoping that in your great clemency, you will when truly 
informed, commiserate the case, of one of my poor Bro. 
Prisoners ; has caused me, to use this freedom, of writing to 
you. 


“My bro. Webber now in prison, is in a very low state 
of health, & without divine interposition, must I think, in 
a few days, launch off the shores of mortality, he is a 
young man, who when at home, lives with his mother in 
Goochland, upwards of too miles from this I judge: & the 
reason of his coming down, into this County to preach, was 
this, The ministers that came with me before, are & has been 
for some time, 1n Caroline prison, for the very same thing 
that I am here; & just before I left home, I was very sick, & 
pressed on this young man to come with me, to assist me 
in preaching at my meetings, thro; Carolina, K & Queen & 
into this County; he had just begin to preach, as the Gent. 
came who took us up, & he had finish’d his discourse, when 
he was pull’d off the stage, he is, as well as myself, afraid 
to sign any Bond, not to preach, for fear of sinning against 
God; but it is more than probable, if he had now his 
liberty, that he would never be under obligations, of coming 
into this County again, for he has not the care of a Church 
here, as I have, therefore I humbly hope, as you are a Gent. 
in great power, and much esteem in your County, you will 
please to procure him, his liberty to return home, to his 
friends to nurse him— 

I am yr. Friend 


John Waller jr. 
Aye 
Mr. James Mills 
Urbanna.”’ 
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A Copy oF JoHN Watter’s Letter ABout WILLIAM WEBBER WHO 
Was “SICK AND IN PRISON” 
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The petition dated “September 19, 1771” from their brethren 
and sympathizers on the outside was presented to the court on 
September 26th, and bears the following endorsement: 


“Petition—Geo Warwick and others 
Annabaptists.” 


This seems to mean that it was simply endorsed and filed. It 
isenou-even matked- Kejected, as some of them were. No 
attention was paid to this sympathetic petition of the friends on 
the outside or to John Waller’s unselfish request for friendly 
intercession in behalf, not of himself, but of his sick fellow- 
prisoner, for whose predicament he holds himself largely respon- 
sible. Neither that fellow-feeling which sometimes makes us 
wondrous kind, nor that fine injunction—noblesse oblige—which 
aristocracy lays upon itself, availed anything. 

We cannot doubt that the authorities were anxious to get rid 
of them, but just how to do it and “save their face” as the Chinese 
say, was the problem. 

The Poet William Cowper was writing from experience when 
Heesaichs 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Who would have thought that stopping these men from preach- 
ing from house to house, and shutting them up in a loathsome 
prison, would be the means of their reaching more people with 
the Gospel and accomplishing more good than they could possibly 
have done if they had been at liberty? But it was so ordered of 
God. “They collected larger congregations, and accomplished 
more in spreading their views and in winning souls to Christ, 
than they probably could have done had they been let alone. 
Their enemies were helping them more than they were hindering 
them, in promulgating the truth and advancing the kingdom of 
Christ. For a few weeks before their discharge, they were allowed 
the privilege of the prison bounds. But, if they attempted to hold 
any meetings they were assailed by the mob, and forced to fly 
backera tne jail, as a place of security. Their safest preaching 
place was at the jail windows.” (Dr. J. L. Burrows, in Religious 
ienald, ee 22,1872.) 
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According to Dr. Semple’s History, page 19: 


“The persecutors found that the imprisonment of the 
preachers, tended rather to the furtherance of the gospel. 
They preached regularly in prison; crowds attended; the 
preaching seemed to have double weight when coming from 
the jail; many viewed it with superstitious reverence, so 
that their enemies became desirous to get rid of them. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 26th day of September, after having been 
30 days in close confinement, and 16 days in the bounds, 
they were liberated, upon giving a bond for good behaviour.” 


Perhaps there was another reason besides “‘superstitious rev- 
erence’ that gave added power to the sermons preached. These 
men may have preached better when confined behind prison bars. 
For they had learned the lesson that all should remember when 
borne down by trials; that they are sent to us only for instruction, 
just as we darken the cages of our birds when we wish them to 
sing. In the compensations of life there is one inspiring chapter 
which records how the immortal songs have been sorrow-born. 
It tells in the most affecting and convincing way how affliction 
refines the spirit and how “the agonizing throes of thought bring 
forth glory.”. In many, very many, instances, 


-- - “The anguish of the singer 
Marks the sweetness of the song.” 


And what is true of poetry is as true, if not more so, of preach- 
ing. There may have been a tenderness in the tone of their 
messages, when tempered by the trials of imprisonment, which 
was totally lacking under normal conditions. God knows what 
keys 1n the human soul to touch in order to draw out its sweetest 
harmonies. 

Morgan Edwards, in his manuscript Notes, page 21, states 
that Waller and his companions in Urbanna gaol preached “ ‘thro’ 
the grates as in Spotsylvania” and then gives this additional 
information : 


“The mob with drum and other noises endeavored to 
silence them, but were not able; at last they let them go 
partly to get rid of them and partly thro’ the relenting of 
their persecutors.” 
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Dr. Burrows article in the Religious Herald also gives this 
mode of trying to silence them: 


“Their persecutors ordered a drum to be beat under the 
windows, in order to drown their voices; but no jangle of 
drums could equal the force and volume of their utterances, 
as they eloquently proclaimed the gospel of the Son of God. 
Sanctified lungs overpowered the rattle of dried sheep skin. 
Above all the hubbub swelled the clear tones of these fearless 
orators of freedom and truth. The people heard them, and 
the faithful were strengthened, and scoffers were confound- 
ed, convinced and converted.” 


Morgan Edwards's Volumes, page 35, contain this comment 
on John Waller’s experience in Middlesex jail: 


“Sometime after he (and three others) was put in Urbana 
goal. Here also he preached through the bars to the people 
without. The mob (as in Fredericksburg) used all possible 
means to silence him, but in vain; at last they let him go 
about his business. It were endless to mention all the ill 
usage this man of God met with both in and out of prison. 
Truly he bears in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


Their contemporaries bore eloquent testimony to the high moral 
character of these men when they declared in their petition for 
their release that they were conscientious men who feared God 
and who would remain in jail rather than comply with the con- 
ditions the authorities had laid down. They were not men-pleasers 
like John Dryden, who was spoken of by his friends as “‘glorious 
old John,” and who said, “I confess my chief endeavors are to de- 
light the age in which I live.” Not so with these preachers in Mid- 
dlesex jail. No such thought controlled their conduct. hey were 
not men-pleasers, nor eye-servers. There was no playing to the 
galleries. They were only concerned about pleasing God. They 
did not spend their time in the pursuit of the gewgaws of pleasure, 
which when gained, are like apples of Sodom which turn to ashes 
in one’s grasp, but they performed well their part in weaving the 
“tangled web of life.” The web of their lives was drawn into the 
loom for them, but they had to weave it themselves. They threw 
their own shuttle and worked their own treadle. The warp was 
given them, to be sure, in the time and circumstances under which 
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they lived, but they found their own materials, and colored and 
figured them to suit themselves. And we defy the art critics of 
the world to point to a more beautiful piece of tapestry work, 
both as to color scheme and figures, than the one these men pro- 
duced out of the rough materials at their command. 


There is a sublimity in conscious rectitude, a pleasure in the 
approval of one’s own mind, in comparison with which the treas- 
ures of earth are not worthy to be mentioned. Conscience set 
these men on their feet, but it was their wills that held them 
upright. 

In 1873 another letter was written from the county seat of 
Middlesex, which treats of these cases of fines and imprisonment 
and contains valuable information not to be found elsewhere. 
This letter written by Mr. P. T. Woodward, the intelligent clerk 
of the court of that county, and a loyal Baptist, was addressed to 
Dr. J: Le Mo Curry, and is being preserved by the. Vane mma 
Baptist Historical Society, University of Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Woodward had carefully reviewed these cases of imprison- 
ment in his own county, and performed for the Baptist denomina- 
tion a signal service when he first made copies of these rare 
papers then petitioned the court for the original documents, which 
he turned over to the Society. It can be readily seen that his pains- 
taking efforts have made possible this full account of the part 
Middlesex County played in that day of persecution and imprison- 
ment of Baptist preachers. Mr. Woodward’s letter follows: 


“Saluda, Middlesex County 
April 28th, 1873 
DIOAC Urry 
SIDES oye 


“T send enclosed copies of several papers, which may be 
useful to you. I shall petition our court at the next term for 
the originals— And if granted, will have them in Richmond 
at the meeting in June— Also I will have a brick from the 
same old jail— I have sent you a mem. of only the present- 
ments made at the May terms— There were quite as many 
made at each one of the other quarterly terms— But I 
thought it best to select May— Most of those presented were 
fined each time 5 shillings and the cost— Very few were 
excused— 
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“T suppose that John Waller and others had to remain in 
jail for the full period of six months— Record does not 
show that they were ever discharged— Nor did the court 
take any notice of Waller’s letter, or of the petition for the 
release— On the contrary I find in making the county levy 
at Nov— term 1771— They allowed the jailer 2667 lbs. of 
tobacco and directed as follows— 

“ “To John Daniel jailer, N. B. 414 lbs. Tobacco of this 
amount to be levied of the Estate of John Waller, if any.’ 
“And it appears, that they was only g lbs. levied upon 

each tithable person— Therefore I suppose Waller had to 
pay the expense— 
Most respectfully 


Yours &c in haste 
Poot. Woodward)” 


The records for Middlesex County show a number of present- 
ments, trials and convictions for “not attending church” for a 
Pei@crormtiree yeats, 1771, 1772 and 1772. For May; 1772, the 
grand jury presented the following for “not attending church”: 


“Lucretia Pritchet 
Wm Deagle 
Edward Ware 
Edward Webmore 
Thomas Bennett 
John Bennett 
James Bennett.” 


Also the grand jury indicted thirteen more on May 24, 1773, 
for the same crime of “not attending church”: 


“David Powal & wife 
Eucretia Pritchet 
Benj’n Rhodes 
Judith Drummel 
Wm Deagle & wife 
James Deagle 
Christopher Miller 
Thomas Hoddon 
William Lee 
John Hoar 
James Bennett.” 
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The reader will notice that the name of Lucretia Pritchet 
appears in each list. She seems to have been presented at every 
court and fined each time. 

There were quite as many presentments at each one of the 
other quarterly terms of court, but the three given will suffice 
to show the trend of the times, and the dogged determination of 
the zealous churchmen of that day to put a stop to such neglect 
of the parish church. 


WILLIAM WEBBER AND 
Dover Baptist CHURCH 


This imprisonment in Middlesex jail was the second and last 
that William Webber suffered for preaching the gospel. Later 
through his instrumentality and that of his comrade, Joseph 
Anthony, the Powhatan church, known in early history as 
Dupuy’s, was constituted. 

“A short time previous to his death he was visited by Elder 
Benjamin Watkins, who found him in a rapturous state of mind. 
‘Brother Watkins,’ said he, ‘I never had such glorious manifes- 
tations of the love of God as I have enjoyed since my sickness. 
Oh, the love of God.’ Thus with heaven in his soul, he left the 
earth February 29th, in the year 1808.”’ (Taylor's Virginia Bap- 
tist Mimsters, Series I, p. 156.) 

William Webber was buried at his old homestead, about three 
miles north of the Dover Baptist Church, which is located at 
Manakin, Goochland County. His quaint pre-Revolutionary 
dwelling stood the ravages of time until a few years before the 
sesquicentennial of the 
Dover church (Septem- 
ber. 2; 1923); swhenwne 
was destroyed by fire. 
He lies in an unmarked 
grave, like so many of 
those old heroes of the 
cross. But at this 150th 
anniversary of the Do- 
| ver Baptist Church of 
Dover Baptist CHURCH which Webber was the 
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pastor from its organization in 1773 to his death in 1808 an 
appropriate program was rendered in connection with the unveil- 
ing of a monument presented to the church by the churches of the 
Dover Association of which he was Moderator for 23 years. 


The monument consists of a block of Chesterfield granite, 
six feet high, and bearing a bronze tablet on which is the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“WILLIAM WEBBER 
1747—1808 
First pastor of Dover Church 1773-1808 


Imprisoned in the jails of Chesterfield and Middlesex coun- 
ties for preaching the Gospel with ‘no authority but from 
above.’ Moderator of the General Association of the Gen- 
eral Committee and of the Meeting of Correspondence. 


Erected by the churches of the 


Dover ASSOCIATION 
In memory of its First Moderator, 1783-1806 
10235.) 


TABLET ON MONUMENT AT MoNUMENT AT 
Dover BAPTIST CHURCH Dover BAPTIST CHURCH 
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GLEBE-LANDING CHURCH 


Rev. J. D. McGill’s Sketches of History of the Baptist Churches 
Within the Limits of the Rappahannock Association (1850), 
pages 12-14, gives a historical sketch of the Glebe-Landing church 
in Middlesex County, in which is an account of this instance of 
persecution in that county: 


“In the spring of 1771, James McKan (who was probably 
one of those thus waiting to be baptized) presented to the 
County Court a petition, praying to have his house licensed 
as a place of worship for Protestant dissenters; but his 
petition was rejected. William Webber, then recently re- 
leased from several months imprisonment in Chesterfield, 
and John Waller, who had suffered persecution in Spotsyl- 
vania and other Counties, arrived at the house of McKan on 
the roth day of August, 1771. The adherents of the estab- 
lished Church appear to have been awaiting their arrival. 
A warrant, issued by Philip Montague, which had evidently 
been prepared with the aid of professional skill, was placed 
in the hands of an officer. The original warrant 1s now on 
filein the Glerk's office; of Middlesex: County. sit ireenc. 
that John Waller, Robert Ware, James Greenwood, William 
Webber, Richard Faulkner and Thomas Wafer are present 
at the house of James McKan, at a conventicle or unlawful 
assembly of more than ten, besides the family, ‘met together 
under the pretence of the exercise of religion, in other man- 
ner than according to the liturgy and practice of the Church 
of England.’ That they had taken upon themselves to teach 
or preach, ‘not having Episcopal ordination, according to the 
canons of the Church of England.’ and professing to be 
dissenters; that ‘they have not qualified themselves to teach 
or preach as such,’ according to the provisions of the act of 
I William and Mary; that the house of McKan was not a 
place licensed for religious worship under that act, and that 
these men ‘do labor and persuade many persons in com- 
munion of the Church of England to dissent from the same.’ 
And the officer is commanded to apprehend them, and bring 
them before some magistrate to answer for the premises. 
While Webber was preaching, on the very day of their ar- 
rival, this warrant was executed by two sheriffs, ‘accom- 


* This warrant is now (1934) in the Virginia Baptist Historical Society 
rooms, University of Richmond, Virginia. 
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panied by the parson of the parish and a posse,’ and on the 
same day they were all taken before James Montague, 
another magistrate of the County. Faulkner and Wafer were 
discharged: but, on their examination, the other four, having 
declared ‘that they had no power or authority for that which 
they had done (preaching the gospel), but from above,’ 
were committed to gaol until they should be thence dis- 
charged by due course of law. On the 26th of August they 
were brought before the County Court, and by that tribunal 
were remanded to gaol, there to remain until they should 
have entered into bonds for their good behavior. Rightly 
supposing that by giving such bonds under the judgment of 
the Court, founded upon the charges for which they had been 
tried, they would not only have admitted that there was 
actual impropriety in their conduct, but would have been 
under an implied obligation, at least, to abstain from the 
discharge of a duty for which they had received ‘power and 
authority from above’; these men of God refused to comply 
with the demand, and chose rather to submit to bonds and 
imprisonments than thus be silenced. How long they were 
confined cannot be positively ascertained. Mr. Semple says, 
thirty days in close confinement, and sixteen days in prison 
bounds ; but he was evidently misinformed with reference to 
several parts of this transaction, and may have been in this. 
It does not appear that they ever entered into bonds which 
had been required, and the records of the court show no 
order for their discharge. It is more than probable that their 
opponents became convinced of the impolicy of the course 
which they had adopted. Public sympathy was excited for 
them ; the coarse prison fare to which they were at first con- 
fined, was substituted by an abundant supply of provisions 
and comforts received from the neighborhood. They daily 
preached from their prison windows to large numbers, some 
of whom, attracted by curiosity, were reached by the gospel, 
and converted from opponents to friends. The court may 
have been influenced by these considerations to take no 
notice of their departure from the prison bounds; and the 
parson and his posse, who had been so active in their ap- 
prehension, were, in all likelihood, convinced that their im- 
prisonment tended rather to the furtherance of the gospel, 
and gladly submitted to their escape. It is certain that no 
efforts were afterwards made in this County to prevent 
Baptist ministers from preaching, or punish them for doing 
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so, under color of the law; although they were subsequently 
persecuted to some extent. Groundless reports were circu- 
lated to their prejudice ; their worship was treated with rude- 
ness and indecency; preachers were insulted in time of 
service; and the simple and sublime rite of baptism inter- 
rupted by scoffers, who rode into the water, and made sport 
during its administration.” 


MIDDUESEXSC OUNTY 


Rey. L. A. Alderson, of Atkinson, Kansas, in a letter to the 
Religious Herald, April 6, 1871, referring to this case of im- 
prisonment in Middlesex, gives this personal observation : 


“When the writer visited this county, in 1843, the county 
records concerning these ministers were in a good state of 
preservation. There was not a parson in the county. Every 
magistrate in the county and every lawyer at the bar was a 
member of the Baptist church. The church buildings of the 
Establishment were either mouldering in ruins, or had been 
refitted for use of the Baptists. The graveyards, with their 
mossy marble tombs surrounding the ruins, were overgrown 
with forest trees.” 


Urbanna, the county-seat of Middlesex, where these preachers 
were tried and imprisoned, was established in 1705, and accord- 
ing to Henry Howe’s History of Virgima, page 379, was the 
“residence of the celebrated botanist and physician, John Mitchell, 
who emigrated to this country from England” and “distinguished 
himself by his philosophical and medical essays, and historical 
writings.’ Philosophical theories and writings have often been 
permitted when religious teachings and propaganda have been 
tabooed. 


A Brick from Middlesex County Jail 


Among the many valuable relics being preserved by the Vir- 
ginia Baptist Historical Society there is an old brick from the 
walls of the Middlesex County jail at Urbanna where our Baptist 
preachers were imprisoned. This brick is rough and mortar- 
stained, but it has a sentimental value far beyond any computation 
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of figures, and ought to be beautiful not only in the eyes of Vir- 
ginia Baptists, but of all who prize religious freedom. 


A piece of paper pasted on this old brick is now yellow with 
age and hard to decipher, but by close scrutiny we read the 
following: 


“Brick from old jail at Urbanna, Middlesex Co., Vir- 
ginia, in which Waller, Greenwood & others were imprisoned 
for preaching the gospel. 


“Presented by Ex-Lieutenant Governor, 


Robert L. Montague.” 


Madam Guyon, whose “aggressive holiness’ was so obnoxious 
to the Established Church of France, was shut up in prison after 
prison, and after four years of dungeon life in the Bastile, expect- 
ing every hour to be executed for heresy, was finally banished to 
a distant province to end her days. She wrote and sang many 
songs of praise during her imprisonment and died in 1771, the 
very year so many of our Virginia Baptist preachers were being 
imprisoned for preaching the gospel. The light in which she 
viewed the very walls of her dungeon has been preserved. She 
wrote: 


“Tt sometimes seems to me as if I were a little bird whom 
the Lord had placed in a cage; and that I had nothing now 
to do but sing. The joy of my heart gave a brightness to 
the objects around me. The stones of my prison looked, in 
my eyes like rubies. I esteemed them more than all the 
gaudy brilliances of a vain world.” 


JoHN AFFERMAN 


In Dr. George B. Taylor’s Walter Ennis, there is an instance 
of persecution in Middlesex County, which this writer has been 
unable to verify, and yet is inclined to believe that the author 
must have had a specific case in mind when he introduced John 
Afferman into his story. There is no good reason for believing 
that he was simply a fictitious character, but strong proof, to be 
introduced further on, that he was a real character. Let us look 
first at the circumstances as related by Dr. Taylor: 
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JOHN AFFERMAN 
So Cruelly Beaten as to Incapacitate Him for Work 


“A weary traveler appeared at Walter Ennis’s home and 
addressed him as follows: ‘I do not appeal for aid but a 
night’s lodging and food.’ He was ‘muddy and travel-worn, 
but bore evidence in his mien of being a man of character.’ 


“He was hospitably received and entertained. When he 
had refreshed himself and was more tidy he “presented even 
a more suspicious appearance than at first. His face was 
bruised and his arm so stiff that it was with difficulty he 
could use it.’ 


oe 6 


I see,’ said he, ‘that you have noticed my bruises, and I 
fear you will scarcely believe the account I shall give of 
them. I would not attempt to force it upon your credence 
without some evidence of my reliability.’ 


“Saying this, he handed Walter several letters from Rap- 
pahannock County, directed to John Afferman, which he 
said was his name. He also produced a paper indenturing 
him as an apprentice in the china factory of Governor 
Spottswood’s lands. He then showed a paper stating that, 
on the abandonment of the china business, he had engaged 
in oystering in the county of Middlesex. Here, he said, 
he had been a Baptist: and, as he expressed it, in the absence 
of better men, he had occasionally read and explained the 
Bible to his brethren. He then proceeded to give a full ac- 
count of his having been interrupted in one of his meetings, 
and so brutally beaten as to incapacitate him for his work. 
He said he had also been thrown into jail, but not being a 
preacher, had been soon set at liberty, whereupon he had 
immediately started on his journey to his father’s home.” 
(Dr. Geo. B. Taylor’s Walter Ennis, pp. 207, 208.) 


In his efforts to identify John Afferman an appeal was made 
to Dr. George Braxton Taylor, son of the author of Walter Ennis, 
and his reply only strengthens the previous statement that it is 
not necessary to assume that a fictitious name had been given him, 
and also furnishes an interesting side-light on another real char- 
acter in Walter Enmis. Dr. Taylor’s reply follows: 
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‘““CEORGE BRAXTON TAYLOR 
THE ‘ENON OAKS’ 
HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 


Mata7, 225: 
“Dear Brother Little: 


“As to your query about the historicity of John Afferman 
in Walter Enms, I can find nothing about him in any of the 
books I have. I do remember very well when my Father was 
writing the book that he was careful to consult original au- 
thorities for all his historical statements. I also remember 
that the incident given on page 418, where a man named 
Skyron appears was a real story and that the plan had been 
to substitute some fictitious name as the picture of Skyron 
was rather ludicrous and when the book came out my Mother 
was shocked to find that Skyron’s name had not been 
changed. (She had furnished this incident which was his- 
torical.) In the case of Afferman there would have been no 
reason to substitute any thing for his real name. 

“T am wondering whether the clerks of Middlesex and 
Rappahannock counties would give light as to such a family 
or such a man as the one you seek to know. 


Very Cordially, 


Geo. Braxton Taylor. 
Reve Peyton Little. 
Williamsburg, Va.” 


The clerks of Middlesex and Rappahannock Counties could give 
no help in identifying this character in Dr. Taylor’s historical 
novel. 


THOMAS WAFORD 
So Severely Whipped That He Carried the 
Scars to Hts Grave 


Thomas Waford was also taken up with a company of preach- 
ers in Essex County, in 1774, as we shall see later on, and being 
carried before a magistrate was examined even to having his 
saddle-bags searched, and then discharged, not having disturbed 
the peace by preaching. After referring to this later experience 
Dr. Semple’s History (1810), page 163, has this to say about 
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another experience of this zealous disciple, which doubtless refers 
to the case under discussion in Middlesex County in 1771: 


“At another meeting, when persecution ran high, he went 
to the spring to drink, and there, meeting with one of the 
sons of Belial, was severely whipped; the scars of which, he 
will doubtless carry to his grave.” 


In Dr. Semple’s historical sketch of Williams church, the mem- 
bership of which resided in Goochland and Louisa counties, is a 
highly commendable account of Thomas Waford. (Semple’s 
1810 edition, pp. 162, 163.) 


“Tn this church lives Thomas Waford an old and faithful 
disciple of Christ, who was among the first to profess re- 
ligion at the rise of the Baptists. He is not a preacher, 
but has done more good than a score of preachers of a cer- 
tain description. When Waller and others used to travel off 
into strange places, Mr. Waford used to go on sometimes 
beforehand and publish their meetings and procure places 
for them to preach at; then he would return and accompany 
them. He would enforce by private arguments and admoni- 
tion what the preachers advanced from the pulpit. He also 
shared in their persecutions. Once he was taken up with 
them in Essex county and carried before a magistrate and 
examined and his saddle-bags searched, and then discharged 
not having disturbed the peace by preaching &c. * * * Mr. 
Waford is now (1809), more than four score years of age, 
and has professed religion more than forty years, during 
which time he has maintained a spotless reputation, not 
only for order and piety, but for steady and unabating zeal. 
Old as he is he misses very few associations.” 


During the semi-centennial of the Baptist General Association 
of Virginia in Richmond in 1873, Rev. James Fife was the only 
one present who had taken part in the organization of the body 
in 1823. In an address on that memorable occasion he said: 


“In the church at Williams where I was pastor, was an 
old man over eighty years, who could show the scar on his 
back that was inflicted by the persecutors of the Baptists. 
His name was Wafford. Thus in my young days there were 
still a remnant to be found who were the first fruits of the 
blessed harvest which followed.” 
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Dr. George W. Beale’s article in the Religious Herald of June 
8, 1899, entitled “Baptist Beginnings in Virginia,” refers to this 
same brother as follows: 


“Thomas Waford, a devout layman, who lived near Cul- 
peper Courthouse, and whose delight it was to travel ahead 
of certain of the old preachers and arrange meetings for 
them, was assailed at a spring near one of the meeting- 
places and severely beaten. He bore the scars of this brutal 
violence to his grave, though he lived to he four-score 
years.” 


At the trial of these four preachers—John Waller, Robert 
Ware, James Greenwood, and William Webber — before his 
Majesty's Justice of the Peace, James Montague, their saddle- 
bags were searched “‘to find treasonable papers,’ but finding none, 
their persecutors proceeded with the trial. They were taken “‘one 
by one, into private rooms,’ and the proposition was made to 
them that they “give bond and security not to preach in the 
county again.”’ This “each of them expressly refused” to do, and 
they were “ordered to prison.” They were conducted by two 
sheriffs on their way to jail, and these officers of the law no doubt 
carried the mittimus which has been given on a previous page to 
the keeper of that institution. 


“In every age it has been the faith that risked that has moved 
mountains, cast out devils, and healed the nations. That is where 
faith finds its test and its triumphs; and alas! that is where faith 
so often breaks down. We can trust God for receiving; we can 
trust even for sanctifying grace; but when it comes to risk! When 
obedience may mean loss of position, loss of money, loss of home, 
how many there are who shrink back! When faith involves risk 
of failure, the sorrow of reproach, and the sting of ridicule, 
what then? 

“After Bunyan had been a preacher for five or six years, he 
was seized for pursuing this unlawful calling, and at the end of 
seven weeks’ preliminary imprisonment, he was had up to Bed- 
ford, where it was charged, ‘That he, John Bunyan, labourer 
(for the Lord, they might have said), hath devilishly and malic- 
iously abstained from coming to church to hear Divine service, 
and is a common upholder of several unlawful meetings and 
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conventicles,’ etc. So they determined that against such a devilish 
and malicious man they would angelically and benevolently do 
what they might. Conventicles, indeed, instead of churches! 
Shame on you, John Bunyan, you can listen to the bell-ringing, 
cannot you, if there is nothing else you can hear at church to 
your liking. So Judge Keeling says, ‘Hear our judgment. You 
must be back to prison; lie there three months. Then if you don’t 
come to church you shall be banished the country, and if you are 
not gone by the day appointed, or come back, plainly, you must 
stretch by the neck for it. To this Bunyan answered, ‘If I am 
out of prison today I shall preach again tomorrow.’ And as to 
hanging, he had his thoughts about that, sometimes comfortable, 
sometimes not. What if he should quake and faint? That was not 
pleasant to think of. But if he might convert only one soul by his 
last words, that would make some amends for hanging. But what 
of his own faith? ‘Tl leap off, blindfold,’ said he, ‘come heaven, 
come hell, sink or swim. Lord Jesus, if Thou will catch me, do; 
if not, I venture for Thy name.’ Bold words, yet humble; but he 
was not to climb up to heaven by way of the hangman’s ladder. 
Sometimes in his solitude he had comfort, great comfort. Taken 
in the very act of saving sinners, and for no other crime, his 
Savior was with him, and he rhymes his experience thus: 


“The prison very sweet to me 
Hath been since I came here, 
And so would also hanging be 
If God will there appear.” 


(Quoted by Dr. James Hasting, in The Christian Doctrine 
of Fath, from T. T. Lynch’s The Mornington Lecture, 
p. 108. ) 


Our Virginia Baptist preachers were very much like John 
Bunyan for they, too, were ‘““Men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” No greater liberty hath 
any man than this, that he is willing to lay down his life for the 
religious freedom of his fellows. “You take a life from me that 
I cannot keep,’ said one of the martyrs to his persecutors, ‘“‘and 
bestow a life upon me that [ cannot lose; which 1s as if you should 
rob me of counters, and furnish me with gold.” (John White- 
cross’ s Anecdotes (1835), Vol. II, p. 156.) 
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i WEEE ook ae @ GINA Y: 
County Seat—Amherst 


AMHERST (EBENEZER) 


Constituted May ro, 1771 
Thomas Hargate Imprisoned, at Amherst Court House 


Three days after the constitution of the Buckingham church 
and on the day those preachers stopped at Mr. Clark’s, a church 
was constituted in the county of Amherst. Mr. Edwards’s account 
is found on page 13 of his Notes, and is as follows: 


“So called from the county. The meeting house is near 
Buffalo river (that of James River) Tobacco-row mountain. 
Distant from Williamsburg 182 miles. The house 1s 36 x 18 
built in 1771, on land given by James Menniest; the other 
branch at tieriver; another at rockfish river; another at 
Pedler-river. * * * 

“No Minister. Exhorters. James Mennies senr. John 
Duncan, Wm. Whiteside, James Cull, (a grammar schollar), 
Thomas Hargate. Remarkable events (1) One Zachariah 
Tolliver, Eq. disturbed them by taking into custody the 
preacher Hargate in Sep. 1771. They began by means of 
said Hargate who in Oct. 1767 preached here (Harris & D. 
Lane passed that way before) and converted James Men- 
nist Senr. and wife, James Menist Jur and wife,” etc. * * * 
All baptized by Rev. Sam. Harriss. These (with Devroux 
Gilliam and wife baptized by ditto) were formed into a 
church in May 10, 1771, and the same year joined the asso- 
ciation.” 


According to Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, page 28, this Am- 
herst church had the following: 


“Remarkables. (1) They rose into being against strong 
opposition from mobs & magistrates; among the last one 
Zachariah Tolliver, Esq. distinguished himself in officious 
violence against them, for-bidding Hargate to preach, taking 
him prisoner, and uttering great swelling words of vanity 
to intimidate the kings good subjects.” 


The Court records of Amherst county give the name of Zach- 
atianeebaliaterro as a Justice of the Peace in the year 17068, and 
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no doubt Morgan Edwards wrote the name as it was pronounced 
—‘‘Tolliver.”” Mr. Edwards’s statement that Thomas Hargate, 
who was an exhorter of the Amherst church (now Ebenezer ), 
was taken into custody in September, 1771, by the above named 
officer, who may have been a sheriff in 1771, is the only reference 
the author has been able to find in this connection. A personal 
search among the records of Amherst county revealed that all 
the Order Books covering this interesting period, 1769-1784, 
have been destroyed, and tradition says that the leaves were used 
by Union soldiers, during the War Between the States, for pur- 
poses of letter writing. The jail of Amherst county in 1771 was 
almost a new building as the old one was burned in December of 
1768 with very tragic results, as the following extract from the 
Virgima Gazette of December 15, 1768, shows: 


“On the 4th of this instant, about ten o’clock at night, the 
gaol of Amherst county by some accident caught fire, and 
one Richard Fletcher Gregory confined in it for debt, 
perished in the flames. There was something very deplorable 
in this man’s fate, for although by his cries, he awakened the 
jailor, who immediately snatched up the keys, as he thought 
of the prison, and ran directly to open the door, yet upon 
trial he found they were the wrong ones, and by his repeated 
efforts to unlock the door spoiled the lock, so that when he 
came with the right key it had no effect. Then he rouzed up 
a Negro fellow, who with an axe laboured hard to cut the 
door through, and when he had completed it found that what 
he had done was in vain, as there were iron bars in the 
inside. The poor man, who was all this time at the window, 
and seeing nothing more could be done for his relief, as the 
fire bursted out at the prison door, and hindered the Negro 
from proceeding, resigned himself to his fate. He took off 
his clothes and threw them out at the window, telling the 
jailor to give them to his poor wife and children, as the only 
legacy he had to leave them. He then returned to a corner of 
the prison and lay down, waiting his fate. Next morning his 
remains were found, which were nothing but his skull and 
thigh bones.” 


The Amherst County Order Book for 1766-1769, page 444, 
gives the action of the next court concerning a new jail. As it 
was in this new gaol that Thomas Hargate was most probably 
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kept when “taken into custody” by Zachariah Taliaferro, it may 
not be inappropriate to give the court’s action, as it will also serve 
to show the kind of jail that was in use at that time. It is as 
follows: 


“At a Court held for Amherst County at the Courthouse 
the second day of January 1769, and in the Ninth year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the third now King of 


Great Britain &c. 
*K Ok Ok Ok 


“Before his Majestices (to wit), 


William Cabell Junr John Rose | Hugh Rose 
Cornelius Thomas Francis Meriwether Thomas Waiatt 


* OK K 


“Ordered that the Sheriff do Advertise the letting of the 
building of a Prison for the use of this County, to the 
lowest bidder, and of the following dimensions (to wit), the 
length of the prison thirty four feet, the Width sixteen feet, 
& eight feet in hight, with a flush wall eight Inches thick 
Lined with Plank an Inch & quarter thick within and with- 
out, the Sills, girders, & trimmers, one foot square, the 
Sleepers, nine inches deep, & the joist. Sleepers & Posts, to 
touch each other, all of good Oak Timber, with a good 
brick Chimney with two fire places, & the windows, doors & 
Chimney to be effectually secured with good Iron Gratings.” 


While there is no way to verify the statement of Mr. Edwards 
by an appeal to Court records, and thereby prove that Thomas 
Hargate was imprisoned in this strong county prison, yet the 
words “taking into custody the preacher’ must mean that and 
that he was held for a time in jail or it would not have “disturbed 
them.” If he had simply been arrested and forced to give security 
for his good behaviour this would hardly have “disturbed them” 
for that was the portion of many of his brethren at that time. 
Remember, too, that Mr. Edwards did not rely upon hear-say 
evidence, but gathered the facts personally, and remember also 
they were gathered that same fall or the following year, for 
Benedict’s History (1813), page 86, says: “In the year 1772 in 
which Morgan Edwards’ manuscript history of Virginia Baptists 
closes.” 
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As the name of Thomas Hargate does not appear among the 
list of preachers it 1s probable that he was never ordained, but 
was content to serve his Lord in the capacity of an “‘exhorter.”’ 
No further facts about his life are known, nor the time, place 
or circumstances of his death. 

Semple’s History (1810), page 172, gives this brief account of 
the Ebenezer church, which is evidently the same referred to by 
Morgan Edwards in the above extract : 


“Ebenezer Church, was under the pastoral care of Elder 
Orsun Flowers until 1805, when he was drawn into the 
vortex of the baptist preachers, Kentucky. Since his re- 
moval, they have been attended by Elder Duncan. They had 
a revival in 1804.” | 


Beale’s Semple (1894), page 227, tells where the church was 
located : 


“This body was located four or five miles to the south- 
east of Amherst Courthouse. They still sustain an efficient 
connection with the Albemarle Association.” 


When the Piedmont Baptist Association was organized in 
1903, the Ebenezer church was one of the constituent members 
with which it has since “sustained an efficient connection.” 


MANOR 
Constituted September 9, 1771 


Students of early Virginia Baptist history have frequent and 
grateful recourse to the Notes of Morgan Edwards since they 
were written after a personal visit to Virginia and the informa- 
tion he gives is therefore not only more explicit but more reliable 
than that furnished by many others. | 

The next church to be organized, according to Mr. Edwards’ 
Notes, page 39, was the Manor Baptist Church. It was: 


“So called from Lord Fairfax’s manor in Fawquire 
county, 160 miles nnw from Williamsburg. The house is 32 
by 24 built in 1771 on land given by Lord Fairfax. * * * No 
minister. Exhorter, John Pinckard. They originated from 
Broadrun, partly from Goosecreek whereof they were mem- 
bersa*Constituteds Sep. O07 ie 
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JOHN TAYLOR 


John Taylor, a native of Fauquier County, and also a minis- 
terial son of South River, later called Happy Creek, assisted 
Joseph Redding in establishing Lunie’s Creek in Hardy County, 
West Virginia. When William Marshall gave up Happy Creek 
and moved to Kentucky John Taylor became pastor. He, too, 
eventually moved to Kentucky, and was instrumental in the first 
religious revival in the State in 1785. He founded a number 
of churches, ‘‘traveled and preached very extensively and probably 
performed more labor and was more successful than any other 
preacher in Kentucky.” His travels extended to Virginia, where 
he preached in many places with great acceptance. He wrote 
Ihe History of Ten Churches, and several minor treaties.” 
(Beale’s Semple, footnote, p. 415.) 

In the Second Edition of his History (1827), page 37, he 
relates some of his preaching experiences of which the following 
is a sample: 


JOHN TAayYLor 


Suffered the Rage of Mobs, and Public Contradiction 
Twenty Rugged Fellows Came with Instruments 
of Death to Break Up a Meeting 


“There being no established priest in Hampshire county, 
we met with no legal persecution while preaching there ; but 
this did not prevent the rage of mobs, such as open contra- 
diction while preaching, for Satin is not fond of loosing his 
prey ; we were only once driven from a place of preaching, 
having a meeting appointed on Christmas day, in a rich and 
wealthy settlement, one of Satan’s strongest holds in the 
country, the invitation for preaching was given by a man, 
living in a large house, and on his father-in-law’s land. A 
large assembly met, but the old gentleman, the owner of the 
land, roused perhaps twenty rugged young fellows, a number 
of whom came armed with instruments of death, to drive all 
before them; a mighty uproar soon took place in the house, 
with some blows from the old man on his son-in-law ; Reding 
and myself standing by the side of the house, concluding 
to retire, for a deep snow had lately fallen that we could not 
go into the woods and but few of the people present was of a 
religious cast. After our departure they turned the meeting 
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into a great Christmas frolic, so that Satan the strong man, 
kept his palace and goods in peace in this place as yet, but 
became much frustrated afterwards.” 


Dr. Beale’s footnote states that “He (John Taylor) died near 
Frankfort in the winter of 1836,” but he gives no information 
concerning the place of his burial. . 


GOOCHLAND 
Constituted December 23, 1771 


Taylor's Virgina Baptist Ministers (1860), page 56, gives a 
brief statement of the Goochland church, which is found in his 
account of Elder Reuben Ford: 

“In the County of Goochland, especially, were his efforts 
successful. A large number were introduced into the liberty 
of the children of God; and in the year 1771, the Goochland 
Church was constituted, with about seventy-five members. 
This was among the earliest Baptist churches of the State of 
Virginia.” 

Referring again to Morgan Edwards’s Notes, on page 29, is 
found the following account of the Goochland church: 

“GOOCHLAND, from the county. 80 miles w of Wil- 
liamsburg. Two branches; one near, where is a house 24 
by 20 built in 1770 on land given by John Webber; the other 
near Manakin, where is a house 40 by 24. Families about 
500 whereof 134 memb. Divided about rites. No minister 
ordained. but Reuben Ford, Wm Webber, Augustin Eastin, 
Joseph Anthony, exh. Wm Farrar, Philip Webber ; the first 
soon to be ordained. Originated from Lowerspotsylvania. 
Constituted,De 23,1771 


Morgan Edwards’s Volumes, page 42, states that “This church 
hath suffered less than any in Virginia; the reason is that some 
of the gentry have joined it and others favour it.” 


Dupuy’s (POWHATAN ) 
Constituted 1771 


Dupuy’s church, so called after their pastor Elder John Dupuy, 
was located in Powhatan County, and afterwards called by name 
of the county. The second time the Northern and Southern 
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Districts met together was at Dupuy’s meeting-house, Powhatan 
(then Cumberland) County, the second Saturday in August, 
1775. It was at this meeting that Elijah Craig, Lewis Craig, 
Jeremiah Walker and John Williams were appointed to wait on 
the General Assembly with a petition for leave to preach to the 
army. lhe chief object in uniting the two districts seems to have 
been that they might strive together more effectually for the 
abolition of the church establishment in Virginia. The last meet- 
ing of the General Association was at Dupuy’s meeting-house, 
Powhatan County, second Saturday in October, 1783. The second 
meeting of the General Committee was at Dupuy’s meeting-house, 
on Saturday, August 13, 1785. The General Committee met 
again at Dupuy’s meeting-house in 1796. Dupuy’s was considered 
an arm of Goochland, and was constituted in 1771. It was for a 
long time a flourishing church. Looking backward we note that: 


PowHATAN CHURCH 


Thew Pastor David Timsley Was Immured m. Chesterfield 
Jail for Four Months and Sixteen Days 


“The Gospel was first carried here by Elder Webber and 
Anthony, at that time very young preachers. They were fol- 
lowed by Waller, the Craigs, and finally David Tinsley, who 
agreed to settle among them. The Word took a rapid spread ; 
many were added, of whom several became preachers. Tin- 
sley was very laborious among them until the year 1774, 
when he was clutched by the iron hand of persecution, and 
immured in Chesterfield prison. The forlorn state of the 
church, through his absence, stirred up the spirit of John 
Dupuy, who commenced first as exhorter and then preacher ; 
and a few years afterwards, when left by Tinsley, the church 
chose him their pastor. Under his ministrations the church 
was blessed with a revival, in which there were large addi- 
tions. Like many other sister churches, they fell into a 
declension in the time of war. Soon after the war Mr. 
Dupuy moved to Kentucky.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), p. 
264. ) 
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CHAPTER XII 
ioe 


JAMES WarRE, JAMES PITMAN AND JOHN WALLER 
IMPRISONED IN GAROLINE CouNTY JAIL 


“AMELIA. COUN 
County Seat—Amelia C. H. 


We now come to the year 1772, when some concessions are 
being made to the persecuted Baptists. In fact, the powers that 
be have become so liberal in their views that they are actually 
willing to admit that the requests made in sundry petitions 
received from the Baptists were “reasonable.’ Vhe House of 
Burgesses had received, on Monday, February 12, 1772, a Peti- 
tion from the Baptists of the county of Sussex in which they 
prayed that they might be “treated with the same kind Indulgence 
in religious Matters as Quakers, Presbyterians, and other Protes- 
tant Dissenters enjoy.” 

Other petitions were received from several other counties and 
they .were all referred to the Committee on Religion. Thirteen 
days later the Journal contains this reference to them and the 
conclusion which the “Committee” had reached: 


“On Tuesday the 25th of February, 12 George III, 1772. 

“Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that 
the Petitions of Sundry Inhabitants of the Counties of 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Sussex, and Amelia, of the Society 
of Christians called Baptists, praying that they may be treat- 
ed with the same kind Indulgence, in religious Matters, as 
Quakers, Presbyterians, and other Protestant Dissenters en- 
joy, so far as they relate to allowing the petitioners the same 
Toleration, in Matters of Religion, as is enjoyed by his 
Majesty’s dissenting Protestant Subjects of Great Britain, 
under different Acts of Parliament, is reasonable.” 


Think of a father becoming so magnanimous that he is willing 
to treat all of his children alike, or of a King who shows the same 
“kind Indulgence” towards all his subjects. 
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The petition from Amelia was more specific as to details. It is 
copied from the Journal of the House of Burgesses for Monday, 
the 24th of February, 12 George III, 1772, and is as follows: 


“A Petition of several Persons of the County of Amelia, 
whose Names are thereunto subscribed, setting forth that 
the Petitioners, being of the Community of Christians who 
worship God under the Denomination of Baptists, are 
restricted in their religious Exercises; that, if the Act of 
Toleration does not extend to this Colony, they are exposed 
to severe Persecution; and, if it does extend thither, and the 
Power of granting Licenses to Teachers be lodged, as is 
supposed, in the General Court alone the Petitioners must 
suffer considerable Inconveniences, not only because that 
Court sits not oftener than twice in the year, and then at a 
Place far remote, but because the said Court. will admit a 
single Meeting-House and no More in one County ; and that 
the Petitioners are loyal and quiet Subjects, whose:tenets in 
no wise affect the State; and therefore praying a Redress 
of their Grievances, and that Liberty of Conscience may be 
secured to them.” : . 


As grudging as the concessions were that the Honorable 
House of Burgesses granted they were no doubt gratefully 
received, and the petitioners were beyond question greatly encour- 
aged thereby. | 


| 1772 
Gre SER ERIE GOUNLY 
County Seat—Chesterfield 


AUGUSTINE EASTIN 


Imprisoned in Chesterfield County 


The next authentic case of imprisonment the date of which 
has-been preserved, occurred about ten months after those of 
Middlesex. On page 207 of Semple’s History (1810 edition), 
he gives a list of preachers,.seven in number, who were imprisoned 
in Chesterfield jail, Augustine Eastin being one of them. The 
Court record of Elder Eastin’s incarceration may. be found in 
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Volume 5, page 109, of the Order Book of that county, and the 
Justices who presided were as follows: 


“Arch Cary 
Richard Royall Thomas Worsham 
Joseph Bass Benj. Branch 
Gent Justices.”’ 


His trial took place at the June term of court in the year 1772, 
and the record of it follows: 


“Augustine Easten appearing according to his Recog- — 
nizance and it appearing That he had practised preaching 
in this County as a Baptist not having a license wch the 
Court adjudging to be a breach of good behavior & con- 
trary to law Whereupon it is ordered that he enter into 
recognizance for being of good behavior for the space of one 
year next ensuing himself in the penalty of Fifty Pounds & 
two Sureties in penalty of Twenty-five pounds each and that 
he be committed til he do so.” 


When Morgan Edwards was in Virginia gathering his material 
in 1772, after stating that Augustine Eastin was an assistant 
to Elijah Craig, who was the pastor of the Rapid-ann church, he 
adds: 


“The said Mr. Easting was in Chesterfield goal the 15th 
of May last. When our ministers were in this prison before 
they preached through the bars. But now col. C. hath 
surrounded the prison with a high wall in order to pre- 
Vent uit. 


Elder Eastin was a ministerial son of the Dover Church and 
one of those early preachers who migrated to Kentucky. He first 
settled in Fayette County in 1784, and subsequently moved to 
Bourbon County. “In conjunction with James Gerrard he formed 
Cowper’s Run church in 1787. After his adoption of the Arian 
heresy this church was dropped from the Elkhorn Association in 
1803.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), p. 139.) 

Dr. Semple who does not forbear to speak the truth, whether 
it is pleasant or unpleasant, about these old heroes, has this to say 
with reference to Augustine Fastin: 
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“Augustine Eastin, who removed to Kentucky, and who, 
though a man of some talent, was never any credit to the 
cause of truth. He appears always to have been carried away 
with the opinions of others whom he wished to imitate. 
Sometimes he was a professed and positive Calvinist ; then 
shifting about he becomes as warm an Arminian. Then to 
the right again he is reconvinced that Calvinism is the only 
true way. Having moved to Kentucky he finds some pro- 
fessors of high standing in civil life who lean to the Arian 
scheme. Mr. Eastin soon becomes their champion, and even 
writes a pamphlet in defence of Arianism. This last change 
has made much noise among Baptists in Kentucky. But 
thanks to Divine protection, no Arian or Socinian Baptists 
are known in Virginia. Mr. Eastin’s moral character has not 
been impeached. On this head both he and his coadjutors 
are men of high respectability.” (Semple’s History (1810), 
p. 108.) 


RINGZAND OUEREN COUNLY 
County Seat King and Queen C. H. 


JAMES GREENWOOD AND WILLIAM LOoVAL 


“Few ministers have pursued a more unexceptionable course,” 
than James Greenwood, according to Taylor’s Virginia Baptist 
Ministers (1860), page 127. “A blameless life is one of the most 
important qualifications which the Scriptures require in him who 
fills the office of a bishop. Without this, the most splendid talents 
will only prove a curse to the interests of religion. This will 
enable a man of comparatively weak capacity to do good, where 
one of strong intellect but equivocal piety will be utterly useless. 
This was the most striking peculiarity in reference to Elder 
Greenwood. * * * Nothwithstanding the lovely character 
sustained by this servant of the Redeemer, he did not escape the 
rage of those who, in his day, persecuted the church of God and 
wasted it. Indeed it was not to be expected. If the Lamb of God 
was led to the slaughter his servants may well calculate on unkind 
treatment. Elder Greenwood was apprehended while actually 
engaged in proclaiming the gospel of peace. He was standing not 
far from the place now occupied by Bruington Meeting-house, 
King and Queen County, when he was rudely seized and forced 
to prison.” 
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JAMES GREENWOOD, WILLIAM LOVAL 
Imprisoned in King and Queen County Sixteen Days 


This is the only instance in which it seems the civil powers were 
invoked in King and Queen County to silence Baptist preachers. 
The jail and all the old records have been destroyed, thereby 
shutting up the investigator to a few brief references to this event, 
by our own historians. Semple’s account in his History, page 22, 
is as follows: 


“In August 1772, James Greenwood and Wm. Loval were 
preaching, not far from the place where Bruington Meeting 
House now stands, in the county of King & Queen, when 
they were seized by virtue of a warrant, and immediately 
conveyed to prison.” 


Before giving the rest of Semple’s account we want to write 
into the record, the testimony of a ministerial son of Bruington 
Church, with reference to the exact spot where these men of God 
were seized while preaching. This son was Dr. Chas. H. Ryland, 
whose name is beautifully and thoroughly woven into the history 
of Richmond College. It 1s interesting to note that he was the 
man ‘who offered the resolution, at the General Association in 
Staunton in 1872 which led to the wonderful “Memorial Move- 
ment,’ which stirred the Baptist ranks in Virginia from center 
to circumference as they had never been stirred before. He was 
intensely interested in the preservation of our history, the founder 
of the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, and its secretary for 
thirty-three years. Dr. Beale called attention to these facts in his 
obituary of Dr. Ryland closing with the following beautiful and 
deserved tribute : | 


“He did more for the discovery and preservation of the 
materials of our denominational history than any other man 
of his day. He was more active than any other in inducing 
churches to observe centennial services with a view to com- 
piling and placing on record the events of their history; 
he was instrumental in securing, in connection with the 
General Association, perhaps all the strictly historical meet- 
ings that have been held. His devotion to the work burned 
like a holy fire on the altar of his heart, till strength and 
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life failed him, and the future historian of Virginia Baptists 
will pause at times amidst his toilsome task to take heart 
over the help received from him, and to breathe a grateful 
benediction on the name of Charles Hill Ryland.” 


This burning zeal for all our denominational history has been 
mentioned to show the trend of his mind and the affection of his 
heart, in order that the reader will be better prepared to appreciate 
a choice bit of information Dr. Ryland obtained from some 
unknown source and jotted down on a flyleaf in the back of his 
Bible. His son, Prof. Garnett Ryland, happened to mention it to 
the compiler of these notes, and it was at his request that Prof. 
Ryland: has copied it for this work. It has to do with Bruington 
Church, Dr. Ryland’s old home church, and the church that sent 
him into the ministry, and it must have given him a great deal of 
genuine pleasure to record these facts that are nowhere else to be 
found: 


“Previous to the constitution of Bruington Church the 
Baptists of the neighborhood worshipped in Ware’s barn 
‘across the swamp’ from my father’s residence where Wiley 
and subsequently Don Brown lived. Then an arbor was 
erected where Dentist T. M. Henley now lives and almost 
in sight of the present house of worship. Here James Green- 
wood and William Loval were seized while preaching and 
conveyed to King & Queen jail singing ‘Life is the time to 
serve the Lord’ and gave notice they would preach the next 
Lord’s Day from the jail windows. 

Crile Ryland: 


May, 1873.” 


In the above quotation is a line of the hymn that Greenwood 
and Loval sang on their way to jail. Continuing Dr. Semple’s 
account, we are told that: 


“After the first day and night they were allowed the 
bounds. Having continued in prison sixteen days, 1. e. until 
court, they were discharged, upon giving bond for good be- 
havior. At this season they received the most unbounded 
kindness from Mr. Harwood the jailer, and his lady. They 
preached regularly while in prison, and to much purpose.” 
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It is axiomatic that no man likes his jailer. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but these exceptions only prove the rule. 

The “unbounded kindness” on the part of this jailer and his 
wife made them one of those exceptions, which has been noted by 
no less a personage than the world’s immortal poet, Shakespeare, 
when he declared that it was: 


- - - - “Seldom when 
The steeled goaler is the friend of men.” 


But there is another exceptional case, in the annals of Baptist 
history, which proves this rule, and it affords us pleasure to 
record it: 


“The respectability of Bunyan’s character and the propri- 
ety of his conduct, while in prison at Bedford, England, 
appear to have operated very powerfully on the mind of 
the jailer, who showed him much kindness, in permitting him 
to go out and visit his friends occasionally, and once to take 
a journey to London. The following anecdote is told respect- 
ing the jailer and Mr. Bunyan: 

“It being known to some of his persecutors, in London, 
that he was often out of prison, they sent an officer to talk 
with the jailer on the subject: and, in order to discover the 
fact, he was to get there in the middle of the night. Bunyan 
was at home with his family, but so restless that he could 
not sleep; he therefore acquainted his wife that, though the 
jailer had given him liberty to stay till the morning, yet, 
from his uneasiness, he must immediately return. He did 
so, and the jailer blamed him for coming in at such an un- 
seasonable hour. Early in the morning the messenger came, 
and interrogating the jailer, said, 

“*“Are-all the prisoners ssater~ 

Play Coa 

\ 1s Johns Bunyantsate 

aeCNGeS 

Ua siete sscegnimis 

“He was called, and appeared, and all was well. After 
the messenger was gone, the jailer, addressing Mr. Bunyan, 
said, 

“*“Well, you may go in and out again just when you 
think proper, for you know when to return better than I can 
tell you”.’” (Remarkable Providences (1865), pp. 167 and 
168. ) : 
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 Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers (1860), page 127, gives 
this additional information about James Greenwood and, of 
course, it applies equally to William Loval: 


“But he was not without consolation. The Lord was with 
him in his dungeon and lightened his chain. 

“Nor was the time in his Master’s service lost,” to con- 
tinue Dr. Taylor’s account, “for while in prison he lifted up 
his voice and proclaimed liberty to the captives of sin. As 
the sound of salvation was heard from the grated windows 
of his cell the multitudes without wept, and many believed 
unto eternal life. Such was the effect of his ministrations 
that his foes judged it most politic to open the prison doors 
and let him go free.” 


On page 46 of a tract entitled Rehgious Liberty and The 
Baptists, and published by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, of Philadelphia, there is this list of those said to have 
been imprisoned in King and Queen County: 


“Greenwood, Waller, Ware, William Loval, John Shackel- 
ford and others, in King and Queen.” 


This writer has been unable to find any authority for this state- 
ment save in the cases of James Greenwood and William Loval, 
who beyond doubt were imprisoned in King and Queen. It is 
true that all the others were imprisoned in some county, but not 
in King and Queen. 

This imprisonment of Greenwood and Loval in King and 
Queen County was but a dozen years after the first Methodist 
had arrived in America and the same year the society was estab- 
lished in Virginia. Dr. John Alfred Faulkner tells the story of 
the genesis of the Methodist movement in this country in his 


book, The Methodist (1903), pages 39, 40: 


“In 1760 a part of the Palatine Irish left the village of 
Balligarane for America, arriving in New York August 
10, 1760. Among them were Barbara Heck, the mother of 
Methodism in the United States and Canada, and Philip 
Embury, the first class-leader and preacher in the new 
world. Not all were Methodists, and those that were—ex- 
cept Barbara and Embury—lost their zeal. The oft repeated 
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story how Barbara started the first Methodist preaching is 
too good not to be told again. The patient and invaluable 
researches of the late John Atkinson corroborate it in every 
particular. It appears that a company of people had met in 
the evening to play cards, probably in Barbara Heck’s own 
kitchen. Coming upon them suddenly, Barbara, in her in- 
dignation, swept the cards into her apron, threw them into 
the fire and rebuked the players, then put on her bonnet, 
went immediately to the home of Embury, and exclaimed: 


6“ 


‘Philip, you must preach to us, or we shall all go to hell 
together, and God will require our blood at your hands!’ 
“ “Where shall I preach?’ said Philip. 
“Preach in your own house.’ 
“ “Who will come to hear me?’ 
““T will come to hear you,’ urged the enthusiastic matron. 
“She went and gathered three or four people and Embury 


preached to them, and thus began the Methodist movement 
in America.” 


This was the beginning of Methodism in America, and Dr. 
Eckenrode states that it was in 1772 that they were established 
in Virginia: 

“The Methodist came into the colony a few years before 
the Revolution. Robert Williams, who settled in Norfolk in 
1772, established the society in Virginia.” (H. J. Ecken- 
rode’s Special Report on the Separation of Church and State 
in Virgima (1910), p. 34.) 


The Virginia Gazette for July 30, 1772, published the follow- 
ing notices about the activities of the Methodists in and around 
Norfolk at this time: 


- Extract-ot a: Metter iromaNorrolk, July 2s) 


“All the Ladies, and almost every order of People here are 
become Proselytes to Methodism, the Church is quite de- 
serted. I dare say there were near three Thousand People to 
hear Mr. Pilmore on Sunday, in the Fields. They flock to 
him from all Quarters, and invite him to preach in every 
Neighborhood. The Women call him The dear divine Man.” 
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In the same issue of the Gazette there is this anecdote about 
the clergy: 


“Several of the Clergy Complaining to the Bishop of 
at his Visitation, of the Progress and success of certain 
Methodist Preachers; his Lordship replied; the most effec- 
tual Way, Gentlemen, of silencing them, will be to out-live, 
out-preach them.”’ 


This indicates the success Methodism was enjoying even at 
this early date, but let it be remembered that as a society it had 
no part in the struggle for Religious Liberty in Virginia. John 
Esten Cooke’s Virginia (1884), page 392, states: 


“Tn this bitter antagonism to the Establishment the Meth- 
odists had no part; they were ‘a society within the Church,’ 
and advocated only a more evangelical spirit in worship.” 


Attention has already been drawn to the very courteous letter 
of William Green to Elder Nathaniel Saunders in 1767, and also 
the bombastic attitude of William Bradley in 1770, towards this 
same minister but the outcome of both of these encounters is now 
shrouded in mystery. 

We come now to notice a much more dangerous foe who 
entered the arena in 1772, as Nathaniel Saunders’ antagonist. 
Elder Saunders had no doubt been making spiritual raids upon the 
territory of the Establishment within the bounds of Culpeper 
County, and a Grand Jury of this county, which met in August, 
taking cognizance of these preaching tours, presented him for 
“unlawful preaching.” ‘The clerk of said county issued a com- 
mand upon the Sheriff of the adjoining county of Orange, in the 
following high-sounding legal terms: 


; NATHANIEL SAUNDERS 
Summoned to Appear in Culpeper County 


“George the third by the grace of God of Great Britain 
France Ireland King Defender of the Faith &c To the 
Sheriff of Orange County Greeting we command you that 
you summons Nathaniel Saunders to appear before the 
Justices of our County Court of Culpeper on the third Mon- 
day in October next then and there to answer the present- 
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ment of a Grand Jury made agst him for unlawful Preach- 
ing and have then there this Writ Witness John Jameson 
Clerk of our sd County at the Courthouse of the sd County 
the 22nd. Day of August in the Twelfth year of our Reign. 


John Jameson.” 


The original document, from which this was copied is unique 
and is on file in the Virginia Baptist Historical Society. As 
George III succeeded to the throne in 1760, and the Clerk dated 
his command on the ‘‘22nd Day of August in the Twelfth year 
of our Reign,’ we conclude that this summons was issued in 
by 72: 

It would afford much pleasure to follow this trail further, but 
the dusts of a century and a half have so completely obliterated 
all trace of any subsequent steps taken by the county authorities 
in this case that it is impossible to do so. One year later however, 
the authorities did succeed in running down their prey, as appears 
under date of August 21, 1773. 


1772 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
County Seat—Bowling Green 


The Caroline County officers go the officials of many other 
counties “‘one better,’ in their sentences against these unruly 
preachers. The length of time imposed in each of the judgments 
rendered in this county is invariably set down as “a year and a 
daye.”” Perhaps these “Gentlemen Justices” regarded preaching 
as a felony and therefore their sentences were for more than. 
a year. In order to be classed as a felony now an act for which a 
person is arrested must carry a charge of more than a year. It is 
for this reason that so many sentences consist of ‘‘a year and a 
day,” as the minimum sentences for such an offense. 


JAMES WARE 
Imprisoned in Caroline Jail Sixteen Days 
The same magistrate, or Justice of the Peace, who issued the 


warrant for the arrest of Lewis Craig in 1771, is still “on the 
job” in 1772." At the August 12th term of court-of: Caroline 
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County two laymen, James Ware and James Pitman are presented 
to answer the charge of having preaching in their houses. They 
were tried before Anthony Thornton and Robert Gilchrist, 
Gentlemen Justices, and in the Caroline County Order Book for 
1772-1776, page QI, is the record of the court’s action and the 
amount of bond required for such a crime: 


“James Ware by virtue of a warrant from under the hand 
of Anthony Thornton, Gent, & pursuant to his recognizance 
appeared. The Court on hearing the testimony are of the 
opinion he is guilty of suffering teaching and preaching con- 
trary to the Canons of the Church of England and a breach 
of the Act of Assembly prohibiting unlawful assemblies as 
in the warrant charged against him. It is therefore ordered 
that he give security himself in the sum of ten pounds and 
two securities in the sum of five pounds each for his good 
behaviour a year and a daye.” 


JAMES PITMAN 
Imprisoned in Caroline Jail Sixteen Days 


His companion in “crime’’ was given the same sentence. The 
court record of James Pitman’s case is found in Caroline County 
Order Book for 1772-1776, page 92, as follows: 


“James Pitman by virtue of a warrant from under the 
hand & seal of Anthony Thornton Gent. & pursuant to his 
Recognizance appeared & confessed that there was an assem- 
bly of people met at his house to the number of ten and 
endeavored to teach and preach as in the warrant charged 
against him which the court adjudged to be a breach of the 
act of assembly for prohibiting unlawful assemblies. There- 
fore it is ordered that he give security himself in the sum 
of ten pounds and two securities in the sum of five pounds 
each for his good behaviour a year and a daye.” 


Then follows another entry on the same page of the Order 
Book recording the fact that executive clemency was shown these 
two accused laymen in that they were allowed the prison bounds, 
and permitting them to give bond that they would stay within 
the prescribed limits until they gave security for their “good 
behaviour a year and a daye.”’ This unique entry is as follows: 
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JAMES WARE 
Imprisoned in Caroline Jal Stxteen Days 


“James Ware, James Pitman, William Taliaferro & Chris- 
topher Singleton, personally appeared and acknowledged 
themselves indebted to our sovereign Lord the King in the 
sum of twenty pounds each to be levied of their several and 
respective lands and chattels, rendered in case the sd. James 
Ware and James Pitman shall depart out of the prison 
bounds ’til they give security in the sum of ten pounds each 
and two securities each in the sum of five pounds each for 
their good behaviour twelve months and a Daye.” 


McGill’s Fistory of the Middle District Association mentions 
this incident in the account of Upper Zion Church in Caroline 
County : 


“In 1773, James Ware and James Pitman (of this vicin- 
ity) were imprisoned sixteen days, for having preaching in 
their home.” (McGill’s History, p. 27.) 


Both McGill and Dr. Semple are evidenty in error in stating 
that these men were imprisoned 1 in “1773, for both of the entries 
in the Order Book give “1772” as the year in which this event 
took place. However, Dr. Semple’s account gives this additional 
information on page 120 of the 1810 edition of his History: 


“James Ware and James Pitman were imprisoned sixteen 
days, for having preaching in their houses. They offered to 
give bond for good behaviour, generally, but not for per- 
mitting preaching in their houses in particular. This, at first, 
was refused them, but afterwards was acceded to, and they 
were discharged. Of these, James Pitman is still living, and 
a mamber of the Tuckahoe church.” 


“Tuckahoe church was located in the northwestern section of 
Caroline county. In 1819 the name of the church was changed to 
Upper Zion.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), p. 156.) 


On. August I5;:1772, or three days after. James Ware ane 
James Pitman had been tried in the county court of. Caroline for 
having preaching in their homes, there was an incident in Wil- 
liamsburg. which proved that the determination and. frequency 
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with which our Baptist brethren had gone to prison and suffered 
other indignities, rather than yield a God-given right, was making 
its impression upon the inhabitants of the Colony—as surely as 
the continual dropping water wears away a stone. This incident 
proves that even the students of the College of William and Mary 
were thinking about the issue, and one of their number, James 
Madison (who was a second cousin of President James Madison 
and destined to be elected Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia), delivered an oration before the body of that 
institution on the subject of Civil and Religious Liberty. This 
lengthy oration reprinted in the Bulletin of the College of Wil- 
ham and Mary for November 1937, was dedicated to the Rev- 
erend Samuel Henley, who was professor of moral philosophy in 
William and Mary at that time. Mr. Madison points out that the 
duties of the magistrate do not extend into the realm of religion, 
but are confined exclusively to civil matters. This oration contains 
the following sentiments which are the more remarkable when 
the time of their delivery is considered: 


“T am well aware that even the Idea of a free Toleration, 
in Matters of Religion, has been a Source of endless Appre- 
hensions, no less weak than inhuman. Such indeed is the 
connecting Tie in civil and religious Affairs, that seem 
almost inseparably dependent on each other. But should we 
revert to the original Principles of Society, we shall find that 
it was constituted only for the Preservation of civil Inter- 
ests: That the duty of the Magistrate respects these Things 
alone: That his Jurisdiction extends only to civil Concerns: 
And that all civil Power, Right and Dominion is bounded 
and confined to the only Care of promoting these Things. 
As to practical, or speculative Opinions, the judicious Locke 
has declared that, “if Truth make not her own Way into the 
Understanding by her own Light, she will be but the weaker 
for any borrowed Force, Violence can add to her. 


“To draw the exact Lines between Light and Shade, is 
a Difficulty above the Reach of human Art. It were no less 
impracticable in this short Compass to discriminate the 
Boundaries of civil and religious Liberty. We should, how- 
ever, beware, lest by attempting to promote, we in Fact 
retard the great Ends of Society. Systematic Impositions 
enslave the Mind. Such is the Nature of the Understanding, 
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that Restriction cramps its Progress. Though worn as 
Armour by the strong, it destroys even their Activity, while 
upon the weak, it turns into a Load, and cripples the Body 
it was designed to protect. The theoretical Knowledge of 
Mankind is susceptible of daily Improvement, or Refine- 
ments which not only sublimate Religion, but every Science 
that glows in the Poet, or shines in the Philosopher. The 
true Policy of every State will then render those Establish- 
ments which are requisite as generous and unconfined as the 
good Order of Society shall permit. In vain it is urged, that 
the free Exercise of Opinions will have the same pernicious 
Tendency in religious Societies as in political, since the same 
Reason which argues the Non-toleration of the one, evinces 
the Justice of the other. The one is the proper Object of 
the Magistrate, the other will not admit of his Interference. 
That the Well-Being of Society has a Retrospect to religious 
and moral Principles, that Purity of Life may be the ready 
Means to the Formation of Citizens, Soldiers, or Patriots, 
will admit of no Doubt. Numerous are the Cases in civil 
Society, closely united to its principal Welfare, wherein the 
Interference of the Magistrate would argue the wildest 
Absurdity. There are Obligations, mediate, and immediate. 
Each may be equally productive of the best Effects. But this 
Difference will ever attend them; the one must derive the 
necessity of Practice from the Enforcements of Law; the 
other from Motives purely social. ‘In this ’tis God directs ; 
in that “tis Man’.” 


JoHN WALLER 
Imprisoned in Caroline Jail Ten Days 


One month after these two laymen were presented for having 
preaching in their houses, John Waller appeared before the same 
court and acknowledged that he had preached in the county. 
The Caroline County Order Book for 1772-1776, page 107, 
contains the following record: 

“Edmund Pendleton 
Robert Gilchrist Gentlemen Justices. 
Sam Hawes 
“Sept. Court. 1772. John Waller being brought before the 


Court pursuant to a warrant acknowledged the charge 
against him for his preaching at Henry Goodloes. Ordered 
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that he be & remain in the custody of the Sheriff ’till he 
give security himself in the sum of £50:0 and two securities 
in the sum of £25:0 each for his good behaviour a year and 
a daye.” 


This writer has been unable to find any definite reference to 
this imprisonment of John Waller in any of our denominational 
histories. Benedict's History (1813), Vol. II, page 399, gives 
him credit for having “lain in four different jails, for the space 
of one hundred and thirteen days, in all.” It is known that he 
languished in Fredericksburg jail for forty-three days, in Middle- 
sex jail for forty-six days, and later on he was in Essex jail for 
fourteen days. This leaves ten days to be accounted for, and it 
seems conclusive that this time was spent in the Caroline jail. 

Perhaps the firmness of James Ware and James Pitman in 
refusing to give bond that they would not allow preaching in 
their houses had something to do with the magistrates not issuing 
a warrant for the arrest of Henry Goodloe, at whose house John 
Waller preached. 

There are only two references, that this author has been able 
to find, to the effect that Patrick Henry defended imprisoned 
preachers in Caroline County jail, and neither one is specific. 
One of these is found in Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence 
and Speeches, by William Wirt Henry (1891), Vol. I, page 119, 
and is as follows: 


“Rev. John Waller, with other Baptist ministers, were 
imprisoned in Caroline County for preaching, as we are 
told by Semple; and it was doubtless in reference to them 
that the following statement was made by Judge Spencer 
Roane, in his letter to Mr. Wirt, in which he said: “Mr. 
Pendleton, on the bench of Caroline court, justified the im- 
prisonment of several Baptist preachers, who were defended 
by Mr. Henry, on the heinous charge of worshipping God 


x99 


according to the dictates of their own consciences’. 


The other reference is found in a footnote of Dr. Beale’s revis- 
ion of Semple’s History, page 32, where he makes this positive 
statement : 


“Mr. Henry does appear to have been counsel for one or 
more imprisoned Baptist preachers in Caroline county.” 
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The Lord had two “Jameses’ and one “John’* among his 
twelve disciples. Caroline County officials imprisoned nine of 
His modern disciples, three of whom were named “James” and 
three were named “John.” And the last “John” to be imprisoned 
was perhaps the greatest of them all—John Waller. 


MONUMENT IN BowLING GREEN 


The Dutch artist, Hobbema, had been dead a hundred years 
before the world acknowledged his genius, and the last of these 
imprisoned preachers had been dead nearly the same length of 
time before our Virginia Baptist people began to mark in some 
enduring way the places where they suffered and by so doing 
rendered such valuable service to our denomination in particular, 
and the whole world in general. A worthy movement in this 
direction and perhaps the first of its kind in Virginia, was begun 
when a monument was unveiled at Bowling Green, the county 
seat of Caroline County, on Sunday afternoon, July 9, 1922, to 
perpetuate the names and the memory of six illustrious heroes of 
the Cross, who were imprisoned in the gaol of that county for 
worshipping God according to the dictates of their own conscien- 
ces. The inscription on this monument at Bowling Green follows: 


TABLET ON BowLtI 
GREEN MoNUMENT MonuUMENT AT BOWLING GREEN 
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SIF FL 1922 
This tablet is placed here in the year 1922 by the churches of 
THE Hermon Baptist ASSOCIATION 


to 


commemorate the heroism of 


BARTHOLOMEW CHEWNING 
JoHN YOUNG 
LEWIs CRAIG 

EDWARD HERNDON 
JoHN Burrus 
JAMES GOODRICH 


Who, by the order of the court, 151 years ago, were im- 
prisoned in the Caroline jail near this spot, on the charge of 
“Teaching and preaching the gospel without having Episcopal 
ordination or a license from the General Court’.” 


The site of this monument is at the intersection of two prin- 
cipal streets in the town of Bowling Green, and on the edge of 
the farm where originally stood the jail in which these men were 
imprisoned. Mr. T. D. Coghill, the owner of that part of the 
farm lying in Bowling Green donated the site. 


On Sunday afternoon, July 9, 1922, in the presence of a deeply 
interested throng, coming from far and near, this tablet was 
unveiled, Rev. L. M. Ritter, the pastor of the Bowling Green 
Baptist Church, being the chief promoter of this worthy enter- 
prise, the genesis and growth of which is set forth by him in a 
twelve-page pamphlet, bearing the title, 4 Memorial to Impris- 
oned Baptist Preachers— How and Why. In this pamphlet 
Pastor Ritter well says: 


“The greatest memorial to the imprisoned preachers is the 
fact that the principles and ideas for which they suffered are 
now accepted by all Christian denominations, and are im- 
bedded in the various state laws and the Constitution of the 
United States. But ‘Lest we forget,’ and knowing human 
nature’s capacity to pervert and falsify history, many of us 
feel that this monument should be placed here where all may 
see and he who runs may read.” 
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On the day this monument of enduring granite and bronze was 
unveiled with impressive services, Prof. Garnett Ryland, of the 
University of Richmond, made the chief address, on “Fore-run- 
ners of Freedom,” which was published in the Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, Free Lance, October 5, 1922. 

In addition to prescribing the kind of punishment preachers 
must endure for preaching the Gospel without legal sanction, the 
authorities were busy in dealing with other inhabitants for various 
offenses during the year 1772. For example there is a brief 
notice in the Virgimia Gazette for November 5, 1772, which gives 
an intimate view of the kind of cases that were tried before the 
General Court at that time and the punishment that was inflicted 
for certain crimes and misdemeanors: 


“This Day, at the General Court, John Moore and William 
Moseley, for Horsestealing, had Sentence of Death pro-. 
nounced upon them. Charles William Montague, Thomas 
Robinson, and Catherine Campbell, for Theft, were burnt 
in the Hand. And Sarah Hall, who was found guilty of 
Child Murder, received the Governor’s Pardon.” 


Strange as being “‘burnt in the hand” for theft may appear to 
us in this day, still stranger was that custom of imprisoning poor 
ministers for preaching the gospel of freedom. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ELS 


JEREMIAH Moore IMPRISONED IN ALEXANDRIA JAIL— 
PERHAPS THREE TIMES 


ieee lV the Re ORITTES BUSY ABOUT 
GER Re NCAT PERS 


‘There seem to have been no imprisonments to chronicle for the 
winter months of 1773, and for obvious reasons. Doubtless there 
were fewer meetings at this time of the year, because of the 
many difficulties the inhabitants would encounter in attempting 
to attend them,—such as bad weather, bad roads, etc., and the 
same physical barriers would stand in the way of the itinerant 
preachers making appointments and keeping them. However, we 
can not think that these heroes of the Cross were altogether idle 
during the winter, although they must have been greatly hindered 
in their work. This being true, there were fewer opportunities 
for the civil and ecclesiastical authorities to lay hands upon them, 
and so we have only a few cases of preachers being apprehended 
and thrust into prison during the winter months of any year. 
But there were some who remained over in different jails during 
the winter, like the autumn leaves clinging to the trees, and for the 
same reason, because they could not get loose. 

But we are not to suppose that the authorities were altogether 
idle either, for they had many problems to solve and other cul- 
prits with whom to deal. In fact they had some of the same 
problems that confront us who live in this enlightened twentieth 
century, such as Money, Whiskey, and Gambling. The sowing 
of such fertile seed always produces a bountiful crop, and some 
provision had to be made for the harvest. So it came to pass that 
the first asylum for the insane in this country was opened in the 
Capital city of Williamsburg, during the year 1773, and is still 
regarded as one of the greatest institutions of its kind in the land. 

Penurious individuals are not confined to any particular class 
or clime, but are to be found all over the world, and the Colonial 
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Capital, according to the Virgima Gazette for January 28, 1773, 
furnished a conspicuous example, which is quaintly described in 
the following notice: 


“Williamsburg, January 28. 


“(Deaths ) Mr. James Nicholson, for many Years Steward 
and Gardner to William and Mary College; which offices he 
discharged much to the Satisfaction of all concerned, and 
greatly to his own Emoluments, having amassed a Sum (by 
following Father Abraham’s Maxim, Save what you can, and 
what you get hold) very rarely acquired by People in his 
Station. His Labour of almost thirty Years, after much 
raking and scraping, goes to his Relations in Scotland.” 


For some time the colony had been greatly agitated because 
of the counterfeit money that was being circulated, and the 
February 25th issue of the Virginia Gazette gave this brief but, 
welcome notice: 


“Captain Lightfoot arrived in Williamsburg from Pittsyl- 
vania with several men under strong guard, who had been 
captured in the act of counterfeiting the money of the 
colony.” 


The same Gazette, issued on “April Fool’s Day,” gave this 
account of a man who perhaps fooled himself worse than he 
fooled anyone else: 


“Granville County, North Carolina 
Februaty210, 1773 


“Departed this Life,“in- the *fittieth: Year of hisses 
Thomas Low Thimble, after a long Series of Drunkenness. 
It may with Truth be said, that no Man ever died less re- 
gretted: The Sound of his last Trumpet gave a general Joy 
to all his Friends, as well as those who had the Misfortune 
to be his Acquaintance. Take heed, ye Sons of Bacchus, that 
when Death comes with his Summons you may not be catch- 
ed napping; as you see was the case with Mr. Thimble.” 


The Virgima Gazette for April 29, 1773, contained this notice 
in very prominent type: 
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“The Great 
Cock Fight, 


Between the 
Upland and Lowland Gentlemen, 


Will be fought at Williamsburg 
on Tuesday the 25th of May.” (1773) 


The Cock Fight came off on schedule time, and on the 27th of 
the same month the Gazette simply announced, without comment, 
that the “Cock Fight” was won by the “Uplanders.” This bar- 
barous sport, which 1s said to have originated with the Athenians, 
was very popular in the mother country and was at one time 
patronized by royalty. It was prohibited in 1654, and other acts 
were passed with a view of putting it down, but it continued to 
exist for a long time, both in England and the English colonies. 
No doubt the stakes in Williamsburg were large and the crowd 
immense. And this fight, mark you, took place at the Capital and 
must have met with the sanction of the civil powers at least. 

The people of that day had to deal with the problem of money 
—the inordinate desire to make it, horde it, and squander it— 
and their attention is called to the habit of tarrying long at the 
wine and its inevitable results. But the “Cock Fight” came off 
with only the brief notice of who won, without any warning or 
innuendo. Perhaps it was too popular a sport and too many people 
had purses up on the outcome of the issue for a newspaper to 
oppose it. These are some of the things that claimed the attention 
of the inhabitants of the province during the early part of the 
yedtel 772. 

But every cloud has a silver lining. In the midst of much 
selfishness there is this act of unselfishness. During the same 
week of the “Cock Fight” this historic incident occurred, which 
has projected itself on down through the years up to the present 
time. The Gazette announced : 


“Williamsburg, May 20. (1773) 
“The Virginia, Howard Esten, from London, arrived in 
York River, has brought in the Statue of our late excellent 
Governor, Lord Botetourt, which was voted to his memory 
by the General Assembly in 1771. It is to be placed in the 
Capitol, and we hear cost 700 Guineas.” 
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This statue originally stood in the Capitol, but now adorns 
the main walk of the College of William and Mary, which leads 
to the famous Wren building—the oldest academic building in 
America. This author never passes this antique marble statue 
without remembering that it represents the man who was kind 
to some of our Baptist preachers during the days of persecution. 


While Lord Botetourt was Governor he had graciously received 
an humble Baptist preacher (James Ireland), and listened favor- 
ably to his request for a licensed meeting-house in Culpeper 
County. Others in the Capital had met him with contemptuous, 
overbearing and offensive rudeness, but to his credit, be it said, 
the Governor was of a different stamp. He received Mr. Ireland’s 
petition with “all the graces of a gentleman.” If there were no 
other reasons for revering his memory the Baptists would find 
sufficient grounds in this one gracious act. But Morgan Edwards 
makes the statement that Lord Botetourt “‘personally interested 
himself’ in another Baptist preacher (William Fristoe), when 
he sought to be “qualified according to the toleration act.”’ So 
the Baptists of that day and this owe a double debt of gratitude 
to the “beloved” Botetourt. 


1773 


Attention has been called to the fact that there was no specific 
law in the Virginia colony which could be rightfully construed 
as applying to these preachers for proclaiming the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and so the authorities resorted to the vagrant law, 
and justified their course in arresting them as vagrants—men 
without any settled habitation. So exasperated did the authorities 
sometimes become that it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
have been highly pleased, could they have found some law by 
which they could have resorted to harsher measures in dealing 
with them. James Ireland said he expected to be brought out of 
jail on every court day and whipped, but it seemed the law didn’t 
reach that far. While no official statement to that effect has been 
found it is not at all unreasonable to suppose that they may have 
appealed to the mother country for the enactment of laws that 
would furnish them with the power to administer more drastic 
measures in trying to silence them. Perhaps Lord Chatham’s 
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statement, which was made in a debate with Dr. Drummond in 
1773 in the House of Lords, had reference to Virginia as well 
as England, when he said: “Laws in support of ecclesiastical 
power are pleaded for, which it would shock humanity to 
execute.’ We can but wonder what these laws were. But read 
Lord Chatham’s full statement: 


Lorp CHATHAM ON [OLERATION 


“In the debate in the House of Lords, on the motion for 
an enlargement of the Toleration Act in the year 1773, Dr. 
Drummond, Archbishop of York, vehemently opposed the 
motion, stigmatized the dissenting ministers as ‘men of close 
ambition.’ 


“Lord Chatham replied, “This was judged uncharitably, 
and whoever brought such a charge against them, without 
proof, defamed.’ Here he paused, but presently proceeded— 
‘The dissenting ministers are represented as men of close 
ambition; they are so, my Lords, and their ambition is to 
keep close to the college of fishermen, not of cardinals, and 
to the doctrine of inspired apostles, and not to the decrees 
of interested and inspiring bishops: They contend for the 
scriptural creed and spiritual worship ; we have a Calvinistic 
creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. 

“ “The reformation has laid open the scriptures to all; let 
not the bishops shut them again. Laws in support of eccle- 
siastical power are pleaded for, which it would shock human- 
ity to execute. It is said that religious sects have done great 
mischief, when they were not under restraint; but history 
affords no proof that sects have ever been mischievous, when 
they were not oppressed and persecuted by the ruling 
church’.” (The Roanoke Religious Correspondent, or, Month- 
ly Evangelical Vistiant, Milton, N. C., Oct., 1823, Vol. IT, 


NOs LO. pp. 156, 159.) 


The next Baptist preachers to run afoul the Virginia author- 
ities were John Weatherford and John Tanner. Little is known 
of Elder Tanner, but John Weatherford became a noted preacher 
and one who suffered much for conscience’s sake. We shall see 
presently that he experienced such inhuman treatment, law or no 
law, that it is “shocking to humanity” even at this late day simply 
to contemplate it. 
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CHES BRET ERED ee @ WING. 
County Seat—Chester field 


Joun TANNER 


John Weatherford and John Tanner were apprehended in 
Chesterfield County on May 15, 1773, by virtue of a warrant 
issued by Col. Archibald Cary. | 


On the day of their arrest John Tanner gave a Peace Bond, 
the original of which is still preserved and there follows a copy 
of it made by Mr. Philip V. Coghill, the present (1934) Clerk of 
Chesterfield County Court. 


“May 1773 


“Know all men by these presents that we John Tanner, 
John Clay and Richard Cheatham, are held and formally 
bound unto our Sovereign Lord the King in the sum of 
Three Hundred Pound Sterling money of ‘Great Britain, 
that is to say that said John Tanner, in the sum of One 
Hundred pound and the said John Clay and Richard Cheat- 
ham each in the sum of Fifty Pounds, to be elevied on our 
goods and chattels for the use of our said Lord the King 
to the which payment well and truly to be made we bind 
ourselves our heirs &c. 


“Tt witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals this 15th day of May 1773. 


‘The condition of the above obligation is that whereas the 
above John Tanner an itinerant person calling himself an 
anibaptist preacher taken by my warrant and brought before, 
did on his examination confess that he has at divers times 
convened numbers of people in this County and more par- 
ticular on this day did convene numbers and preach to them 
in this County, not being qualified by law so to do, which is 
contrary to law and tends to disturb the peace and good gov- 
ernment of this colony. Now if the said John Tanner shall 
personally appear at the next Court to be holden for this 
County of Chesterfield there to answer such charge as shall 
be made against him for his said offence, and do not depart 
without leave of the Court, and shall moreover keep the 
peace and be of good behavior in the meanwhile then this 
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obligation to be void, other ways to remain in full force 
and virtue. | 

Joun TANNER 

JoHN Clay 


“Acknowledged before me RICHARD CHEATHAM.” 
Archibald Cary.” 


It is worthy of notice that Elder Clay (who was also confined 
at one time in a Virginia jail for preaching the Gospel), was one 
of Elder Tanner’s bondsmen, and the careful reader may have 
discovered an error in this bond. ““Three Hundred Pounds’’ is 
the sum first named, but when it was apportioned among the 
prisoner and his bondmen only “Two Hundred Pounds” were 
levied. 


When the court convened nearly three weeks later both John 
Tanner and John Weatherford were present, and were tried 
before seven “Gentlemen Justices” on June 4, 1773. 


JoHN TANNER 


Imprisoned in Chesterfield County 
Duration of Imprisonment Unknown 


The official Court record is found in Order Book Number 5, of 
the Chesterfield County records, pages 278 and 280, the names 
of the Justices and the day the Court convened being found on 
page 278 as follows: 


ee xteacolneneld tor Chesterfield: County, June 45 1773. 

elrescnt itrchibald” Cary, Join’ Archer, Joseph ‘Bass, 
Bernard Markham, Benja. Branch, John Archer, Junr., and 
Francis Goode, Gent. Justices.” 


Then on page 280 the court’s action is recorded as follows: 


“John Tanner & John Weatherford appearing in Court 
being taken up by a Warrant issued by Archibald Cary 
Gent. for that purpose and acknowledging themselves to be 
of the religious Sect called Baptists and that they had prac- 
ticed preaching and assembling the people together in this 
and other Counties of this Colony without having any License 
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for so doing On Consideration of the premises the Court 
adjudging them on that account guilty of a Breach of the 
peace & good Behaviour Where upon Ordered that they 
give Surety for their good Behavior and keeping the peace 
for the space of one year each in the penalty of £50 with 
two Sureties in penalty of £25 each and be committed to 
Goal til they do so.” 


Perhaps John Tanner did not remain in prison very long, but 
gave bond and returned to his own State. This is highly probable 
for the following reason. Three months later John Weatherford, 
and another preacher, who meanwhile had been incarcerated in 
the Chesterfield jail were denied certain privileges the jailer had 
granted them, but Elder Tanner’s name is not mentioned. The 
conclusion is that he was either released previous to the September 
court, or did not share in the privileges which were withdrawn 
by the order of this court. Then, too, the following statement 
from Beale’s Semple, footnote, page 271, leads to the same con- 
clusion : 


“Elder Tanner appears to have begun his ministerial career 
in Halifax county, North Carolina, where, as early as 1773, 
he gathered a small church in Rocky Swamp. He was later 
pastor in Edgecombe county. He removed to Kentucky 
about the year 1784, and was probably the founder of Tate’s 
Creek church in Madison county. He labored later in Fayette 
county, and in 1795 settled near Clear Creek church in 
Woodford. His next removal was to Shelby county, whence 
he emigrated to Missouri, where he died, near Cape Gerrar- 
deau, in 1812.” 


From the above it appears that it was during the same year of 
his imprisonment in Chesterfield that he gathered a church in 
North Carolina, perhaps that summer. How long he remained 
in prison no records as yet show, but his companion, John 
Weatherford, was confined for five months. 


A few years after Elder Tanner’s Chesterfield experience he 
had one of an entirely different nature, down in his native state, 
which shows to what length these old heroes would go for the 
Gospel’s sake: 
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JoHN TANNER 


Shot with a Large Horse Pistol 
Seventeen Shot 


“A certain woman by the name of Dawson, in the town 
of Windsor, N. C., had reason to hope her soul was con- 
verted, saw baptism to be a duty for a believer to comply 
with, and expressed a great desire to join the church at 
Cashie, under the care of Elder Dargan. Her husband, who 
was violently opposed to it, and a great persecutor, had 
threatened, that if any man baptized his wife he would shoot 
him: accordingly baptism was deferred for some consider- 
able time. At length Elder Tanner was present at Elder 
Dargan’s meeting, and Mrs. Dawson applied to the church 
for baptism, expressing her desire to comply with her duty. 
She related her experience, and was received; and as Elder 
Dargan was an infirm man, he generally when other minis- 
ters were present, would apply to them to administer the 
ordinance in his stead. He therefore requested Elder Tanner 
to perform the duty of baptism at this time. Whether Elder 
Tanner was apprised of Dawson’s threatening or not; or 
whether he thought it was his duty to obey God rather than 
man, we are unable to say; but so it was he baptized Sister 
Dawson. And in June following, which was in the year 
1777, Elder Tanner was expected to preach at Sandy Run 
meeting-house, and Dawson, hearing of the appointment, 
came up from Windsor to Norfleet’s ferry on Roanoke, and 
lay in wait near the banks of the river, and when Elder Tan- 
ner (who was in company with Elder Dargan) ascended the 
bank from the ferry landing, Dawson, being a few yards 
from him, shot him with a large horseman’s pistol, and 
seventeen shot went into his thigh, one of which was a 
large buckshot, that went through his thigh, and lodged 
between his breeches and thigh on the other side. Elder 
Burket was present when the doctor (who was immediately 
sent for) took part of the shot out of his thigh. In this 
wounded condition Elder Tanner was carried to the house 
of Mr. Elisha Williams, in Scotland Neck, where he lay 
some weeks, and his life was despaired of; but through the 
goodness of God he recovered again. Dawson seemed some- 
what affrighted, fearing he would die, and sent a doctor up to 
attend him. And after Elder Tanner recovered, he never at- 
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tempted to seek for any recompense, but submitted to it 
patiently as persecution for Christ’s sake.” (Middle Dis- 
trict Association's Minutes for 1923, pp. 17 and 18.) 


JOHN WEATHERFORD 


Now let us look at the other prisoner, John Weatherford, who 
was arrested along with John Tanner, on May 15, 1773, and 
who was less fortunate than Elder Tanner for he had a long and 
bitter experience of prison life, being incarcerated for five long 
months, in Chesterfield jail. But he was a bright and shining 
light, accomplishing much for his Master while confined within 
those prison, walls. 


JOHN WEATHERFORD 
Imprisoned Five Months in Chesterfield County Jat 
and Had His Hands Slashed as He Extended 
Them Through the Iron Bars 


“John Weatherford was born in Charlotte county, Va., in 1740, 
and entered the ministry in 1761. Wherever he went crowds 
attended his ministry. It was a source of wonder that a plain 
man without any pretensions to learning should so far obtain the 
confidence of the people. Having reached Chesterfield, preaching 
the good news of salvation, he was arrested by Col. Cary and 
thrust into prison. He was confined in jail five months. During 
his imprisonment he enjoyed much of the Divine presence. His 
trials only promoted the furtherance of the gospel. His courage 
never forsook him. He preached at the door of the prison as 
long as allowed the privilege; when refused that he preached 
through the grates of the windows. So great was the opposition 
that an effort was made to put a stop to that also. Soldiers were 
stationed outside the windows and when in his enthusiasm he 
extended his hands through the bars they were slashed with 
swords. These scars he carried to his grave, being remarked upon 
by those attending his burial. In order to prevent their hearing 
a brick wall was erected ten or twelve feet high before the prison 
and the top thereof lined with glass bottles set in mortar to 
prevent the people from sitting on the top of the wall to hear 
the Word. Weatherford devised means to overcome this. A 
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handkerchief was to be raised by the congregation on a pole above 
the wall, as a signal that the people were ready to hear. His 
voice being very strong, he could throw it beyond the impediments 
and convey the words of life and salvation to the listening crowd. 
Souls were blessed and converted by his preaching. Of those who 
felt they had experienced the renovating influence of Divine grace, 
nine wished to follow their Master by being buried in baptism. 
Elder Christian (Chastain), of Buckingham, came and in the 
night or perhaps about twilight these persons were buried in 
baptism.” (Middle District Association's Minutes for 1923, pp. 
DO 17: ) 


The reader will note from the above that “soldiers” are said 
to have slashed Weatherford’s hands when they were thrust 
fioushetie iron bars of his cell, As this was the first time 
“soldiers” have been mentioned in this connection, Rev. R. H. 
Winfree, the author of this report about Weatherford, in the 
Middle District Association's Minutes, was appealed to and sent 
the following reply: 

“2820 New Kent Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Oct a5 1022. 
mivcvee. Peyton Little, 


Williamsburg, Va. 


“Dear Brother Little: 


eincresate several errors ininy report om the preachers 
imprisoned in Chesterfield Jail. There is a typographical 
error in regard to the statement that Augustine Eastin was 
expelled from the church for embracing Americanism. In my 
manuscript is the word Arianism. 

“In regard to soldiers using swords to cut the hands of 
John Weatherford. I have a copy of the report read at the 
association & what I said was some base fellows cut his 
hands with knives as he thrust them thro the bars of the 
prison window. 

“At the next meeting of the association, I called attention 
to these errors, but I had no way to correct them except to 
ask that those who had the minutes make a note of these 
two errors. I never have been able to find out how the sen- 
tence about the soldiers got into the report. It is not in my 
original copy. I was intimately associated with Dr. Hatcher 
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for a number of years. We visited Chesterfield C. H. to 
find out from the records all about the imprisonment of the 
Baptist preachers. There is no record there of the soldiers 
or any one else cutting his hands with knives or swords. 


“Rev. Eleazer Clay—who was the first Baptist minister 
to be ordained in Chesterfield County, visited the preachers 
in prison. He often carried them things to eat. He was 
wealthy & had great influence in the county. He lived to be 
g2 years of age. He died in 1836. It is said that he often 
spoke of this incident about John Weatherford. I am glad 
you are going to prepare a volume on the ‘Imprisoned 
Preachers of Virginia.’ 


“TI wrote a number of letters to different parts of the 
county to find out about the preachers who were imprisoned 
in Chesterfield Jail. I suppose that you know that the Middle 
District Association, erected a granite monument, a memo- 
rial to these preachers. It is on the spot where the old Jail 
stood. Any information that I can furnish you in regard 
to the preachers imprisoned in Chesterfield Jail, I will gladly 
do. In your volume you can correct these two errors in my 


report. Yours Fraternally, 


R. H. Winfree.” 


Dr. Taylor’s sketch of Elder Weatherford contains the 
lowing: 


“The entrance of Elder W. into the ministry must have 
occurred about the year 1761. He became at once a zealous 
and successful herald of the cross. He not only preached in 
his native county, but traveled much, especially in the south- 
ern part of the State. As he was among the earliest Baptist 
ministers of Virginia, it was his honor to suffer persecution 
for the sake of Christ. Naturally, he was a man of courage, 
but it was the promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ that en- 
abled him to meet the coming storm. Trusting in the Lord, 
he feared no evil. Neither stripes nor imprisonment deterred 
him from the performance of duty. The rulers of the Epis- 
copal Church were much vexed at the success of Mr. W. 
Whenever he went, his ministry was attended by crowds, and 
many were converted through his instrumentality. It was a 
source of great mortification that a plain man, without any 
pretensions to learning, should so far obtain the confidence of 


fol- 
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the people. Various measures were adopted to silence him 
and his fellow-laborers. But they preferred obedience to 
God rather than man, even at the expense of liberty and life. 
Having gone down as far as Chesterfield, preaching the good 
news of salvation, he was arrested by Col. Cary, and thrown 
into prison. He was in confinement five months. During his 
incarceration, he enjoyed much of the Divine presence. And, 
as it was with the Apostle, his trials only promoted the 
furtherance of the gospel. 


“He continued to exercise a powerful influence in the 
county. Says the brother who communicated these facts: 
‘His courage forsook him not. The love of Christ con- 
strained him. He preached at the door of the prison as 
long as allowed the privilege: when refused that, he preached 
through the grates of the window. But such determined 
opposition did he meet, that an effort was made by his 


enemies to put a stop to that also’.” (Taylor’s Virginia 
Baptist Mimsters, First Series (1860), pp. 51 and 53.) 


John Weatherford’s Hands Slashed as He Extended 
Them Through the Iron Bars of Hts Cell Window 


This inhuman treatment inflicted upon Weatherford was the 
occasion of the following interesting incident many years after- 
wards: 


In the Baptist Argus of Louisville, Kentucky, of December 20, 
TQ00; there was an interesting ‘account of one of Dr. Wm. E. 
Hatcher’s experiences, under this heading: 


THE Martyr MARKS 


“Tn 1872 the Baptists of Virginia started a movement for 
the endowment of Richmond College. Great zest and vigor 
were imparted to the movement by making it a memorial to 
our Baptist fathers in Virginia who fought the battle for 
religious liberty, and especially those who were subject to 
fines, imprisonments and other wrongs because of their 
steady and unflinching adherence to Baptist faith. Especial 
Baptist literature was created for the purpose and many 
Baptist ministers and prominent laymen charged to the 
muzzle with these heroic histories and all aflame with denom- 
inational zeal were sent forth to arouse the people. This 
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work was undertaken with no thought of compensation, and 
in not a few cases men freely bore their own expenses. Mass- 
meetings were held in many cities, whole days were given to 
these fiery orators at district associations, and in the pulpit 
of almost every church in the State addresses were made. 
Those were brave and bouyant days. It was indeed a 
campaign in favor of Baptist history as well as a plea for 
higher education. 

“Upon me fell the duty of going into many portions of 
Virginia, sometimes in company with other speakers and 
quite often alone. Naturally enough many interesting epi- 
sodes marked this unique and remarkable campaign. The 
purpose of this paper is to put on record one notable and 
really thrilling incident. 

“On an excessively cold night in December, 1872, I met 
an engagement to speak in the Baptist church at Chatham, 
Va. It was only a poor audience that braved the rigors of 
the night—possibly not more than forty or fifty persons in 
all. In the historical portion of my address I gave a brief 
account of that brave old spirit of colonial times, Rev. John 
Weatherford, whose dauntless spirit and fearless convictions 
got him into many serious troubles with the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of colonial times. He traveled far and 
wide in Southside Virginia, and by his fiery eloquence he 
created great excitement. Scores and hundreds were con- 
verted under his preaching, and in many cases he was obliged 
to administer baptism in the later hours of the night lest the 
enemies of his faith should pounce upon him and take him 
to jail. 

“For quite a long time Mr. Weatherford was confined in 
the colonial jail at Chesterfield Courthouse, but neither 
prison bars nor locks had terror for him. His brethren and 
admirers flocked on Sunday to the village and throneged the 
yard of the jail. Their loyalty and their eagerness to hear the 
Word stirred the heart of the courageous prisoner and he 
would lift the window and thrust his hands through the bars 
that he might shake hands with his loyal friends. He would 
also preach through the window to the assemblage, and often 
in the ardor of delivery would thrust his hands through the 
bars in earnest gesture. Men of the baser sort were in- 
stigated to stand on either side of the window, and armed 
with knives would slash his hands in unpitying cruelty until, 
as it was said, his hands would stream with blood as he 
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spoke, and sometimes in his gesticulations, forgetful of the 
wounds, he would scatter his blood on his hearers or on the 
ground. This story I related somewhat in detail and much 
to the interest of the appreciative audience. | 
“When I finished my address I took my seat and a serious 
silence ensued. Presently a stocky old gentleman with white 
hair and a strong face came to his feet. I learned afterward 
that it was Dr. William White, an eminent physician of that 
community, a pronounced Baptist and an eloquent speaker. 

““My neighbors and friends,’ said the doctor in tones 
almost suspicious, ‘this visitor has told us strange things to- 
night, and of my own knowledge I cannot testify that many 
of the things that he has said are true, for I never heard of 
them before, but I must at least thank the gentleman for 
explaining to me one thing which has been a puzzle and 
confusion to me. 

““It may not be known to all of you, though it is a fact, 
that Mr. John Weatherford, so graphically described by the 
speaker tonight, settled just eight miles from this place after 
the Revolutionary War. He was one of God’s mightiest 
men, a preacher of surpassing power and many of the 
churches in this section of Virginia were founded by his 
ministry. We are indebted to him in large measure for the 
strong Baptist sentiment now existing in this and adjacent 
counties. 

““One morning I noticed that my father, dressed with 
unwonted care, was about to set off for a journey on horse- 
back. When I asked him where he was going he said, with 
great seriousness, that he was going to attend the funeral 
of Rev. John Weatherford, one of the greatest preachers he 
had ever known. To my grateful surprise he consented 
that I might go with him. I was put astride the horse behind 
him. My astonishment knew no bounds when I reached the 
home of the old preacher. Never had I seen such an army 
of horses, carriages, wagons and other vehicles as fairly 
covered the earth. When I expressed my amazement at the 
sight my father told me in accents serious and tender that 
the people had come from every direction to testify to the 
worth and honor of the good man. 

““After the funeral exercises were concluded we were 
told that those who desired to do so would be allowed to take 
a last look at the dead. It was a moment of awe to me, for 
I had not seen the face of the dead before. I clasped tightly 
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my father’s hand and followed him as the line filed by the 
coffin. I was barely tall enough to look into the coffin. The 
hands of the veteran minister lay ungloved upon his breast 
with palms downward. I noticed the stiff and bloodless look 
they had and saw white and rigid seams extending across 
the back of each hand. The fact impressed me at the time, 
but I kept silence, and a thousand times I dare say I recalled 
those singular marks on the hands of the dead preacher, but 
never attempted to explain them. I thank my brother for 
bringing to me tonight so simple and satisfactory a solution 
of a perplexity which for full sixty years has troubled my 
mind. They were the marks of the Lord Jesus— martyr 
marks of God’s hero. Honor to his noble memory and to 
all who have suffered for the kingdom of God. My attention 
has not been drawn in any sympathetic way to this move- 
ment to place our college at Richmond on a better financial 
basis, and I cannot say that I have been disposed, as perhaps 
I ought to be, to back this undertaking in a substantial man- 
ner. But this memorial feature goes to my heart. Our illus- 
trious old father Weatherford sleeps this winter night in a 
neglected grave—no granite shaft nor marble slab, nor en- 
closure, not even a flower pays tribute to the memory of 
this good man. He not only suffered for us, and for the 
principles which we cherish, but it was his tears, and blood 
which gave us our place and prominence in Virginia tonight. 
If by my modest gift, a gift which must be small—for cruel 
war has lately ravished me of my substance—I can do aught 
to honor the martyr spirit of John Weatherford and his co- 
laborers, I will account it a happy and honorable privilege 
to do so.’ 


“Before taking his seat the venerable doctor, who had set 
flame to every heart by his unconscious eloquence, named a 
sum that he would give to the memorial movement, so un- 
expectedly generous that it called forth speedy and unusual 
responses. It was a night of noble giving, and it was agreed 
that the noblest gift of all the year was made by the Baptist 
flock of Chatham.” 


Anxious to give a definite reference for this statement of Dr. 
Hatcher’s, the author wrote to his son, Rev. Eldridge B. Hatcher, 
D. D., for any help that he might be able to give and particularly 
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so because Dr. Eldridge Hatcher had quoted a part of the story 
in an article in the Religious Herald of July 16, 1925. He replied 
as follows: 
“BLUE MouNTAIN COLLEGE 
Eldridge B. Hatcher 
Department of Bible 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 


“Dear Brother Little: PSE’ 28) Ue 


“T am very sorry that I can not give you any information 
as to the source of my father’s information regarding the 
cutting of John Weatherford’s hands which, as he preached 
in the jail, he thrust through the bars and which were cut by 
outsiders. I heard him too tell the story but never heard him 
mention where he got the story from. I do not remember 
seeing any mention of it in history, but the source, whether 
oral or printed, would seem to have been authoritative in 
view of the incident at Chatham.” 


ieaelctier of mney, 7; Alderson, in. the Kelgious Herald, 
January 12, 1871, he gives this intimate and touching incident 
in connection with John Weatherford’s imprisonment and release 
in Chesterfield : 


Patrick Henry Befriends John Weatherford 

/oeveral years ago, standing by the grave of Patrick 
Henry, in company with John Henry, the youngest son, Mr. 
Henry informed me that while Elder John Weatherford was 
in Chesterfield jail, in 1773, he learned that, on the other 
side of James river, there was a lawyer who had become dis- 
tinguished as the friend of persecuted Baptists. He secured 
a messenger, and, by him sent £5 in gold—all the money he 
could raise—with the request that this lawyer would appear 
at the next term in his defence. Patrick Henry did appear, 
and having secured his release, returned him the £5, wrap- 
ped up in the same handkerchief, just as it had been sent 
him.” 


Dr. Taylor’s sketch of John Weatherford states that it was: 


“By the kindness of Patrick Henry (of whom he never 
spoke but with a glow of affection) he obtained the prison 
bounds, and by his further aid, was ultimately liberated.” 
(Taylor’s Lives Virginia Baptist Ministers, Vol. I, p. 53.) 
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When the Middle District: Association met at Weatherford 
Memorial Baptist Church, in) Manchester, Virginia, the Hon, 
W. W. Baker in a historical sketch of Rey, John \Weathertord, 
prepared at the request of the Association gives this additional 
Information : 


“An incident of the times was afterwards related by Bro, 
Weatherford, That through the influence of Patrick Henry 
he was allowed the privilege of the prison bounds, Mr, 
Lleary also secured an order for his release, but the jailer 
refused to release him until the jail fees were paid, which 
from the length of imprisonment, were a considerable sum, 
He was therefore forced to remain in prison, Not long after- 
wards he was informed that some one, whose name was 
concealed, had paid the charges, and he was set at liberty, 
With a thankful heart he walked out of prison, More than 
twenty vears afterwards, upon the removal of Mtr, Henry to 
Charlotte county, he became a neighbor of Bro, Weather- 
ford, who was then pastor of a church near by, and in re- 
counting their early experiences in the struggle for civil and 
religious Hberty, Bro, Weatherford learned for the first time 
that Mr, Henry had paid his fine, and always afterwards 
spoke of Mr, Henry with a glow of affection.” 


When lElder Weatherford was “allowed the privilege of the 
prison bounds” he was very gratetul and may have felt like Lord 
Rvron’s Privoner ef Chillon, when he said: 


“A kind of change came in my fate, 
Aly keepers grew compassionate 
tL know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe.” 


But when, after a lapse of twenty vears, he found out why he 
was granted certain privileges and finally given his liberty, there 
is no wonder that he always spoke of Patrick Henry “with a glow 
of affection” 

Semple's Héstory, t81o edition, savs on page 24, that it was 
while the Baptists were endeavoring to secure licensed places for 
preaching that “they were so fortunate as to interest in their be- 
half, the celebrated Patrick Henry; being always the friend of 
liberty, he only needed to be informed of their oppression ; with- 
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out hesitation, he stepped forward to their relief. From that 
time, until the day of their complete emancipation, from the 
shackles of tyranny, the Baptists found in Patrick Henry, an 
unwavering friend. May his name descend to posterity with 
unsullied honour!’ In passing it should be said that Mr. Henry 
not only defended imprisoned Baptist preachers, but assisted the 
Baptists in securing licensed places for preaching, and in getting a 
law passed which permitted them to marry members of their own 
flocks and to bury their own dead. 

In Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Mimsters, 1860 edition, Series I, 
pages 53 and 54, is an account of John Weatherford’s closing 
days: 

“In 1813, he removed to the County of Halifax, and in 
1823 to Pittsylvania, where he closed his days. For several 
years before his’death, he became too infirm to travel far 
from home, but frequently preached in his own neighbor- 
hood. His interest:in Divine things never diminished. The 
great truths on which, during a long ministry, he delighted 
to dwell, were still the joy of his heart. During his last sick- 
ness, he frequently referred to the astonishing love of God 
to poor sinners. Every day he requested the beautiful lines 
of Newton to be sung: 


““Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.’ etc. 


“Those present would be called to his bedside, that he 
might speak to them of the loving kindness of the Lord. 
Sometimes he would shout the Divine praises aloud. His 
faith, to the last, was unwavering. He died at the house of 
Mr. Nowlen, on the 23d of January, 1833, being more than 
ninety years of age. 

“This venerable servant of Jesus Christ was distinguished 
for the length of time he was employed in his Master’s 
cause. Between seventy and eighty years did he preach a 
crucified Saviour, and recommend him to the lost and guilty. 
He was willing to suffer, and did suffer much, for the sake 
ot Christ.” 


This Mr. Nowlen, at whose home Elder Weatherford died, 
lived in the vicinity of Shockoe Church, situated in Pittsylvania 
County near the line of the Richmond and Danville Railroad, 
and the tomb of Weatherford is half mile distant from this 
meeting-house. 
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In the Religious Herald of July 13, 1916, is the following brief 
notice about Weatherford’s grave: 


“Rey. G. €.-Duncan, of Carrsville, writes in reference to 
a matter recently mentioned in the Herald: ‘If my memory 
serves me, I have seen John Weatherford’s grave. It isn’t 
immediately at any church, nor in a churchyard, but in an 
old family burying-ground not far from Riceville church. 
I think Brother S. R. Stone, of Riceville, can tell you about 
it. Wasn’t a monument erected to the memory of Rev. John 
Weatherford some years ago by the Baptists of Pittsylvania 
county ° 

“ “Let Brother Stone or some one else give us briefly the 


29:3 


facts’. 


JoHN WEATHERFORD’S GRAVE 


Two weeks later, July 27, 1916, the Herald contained the fol- 
lowing information from Dr. William Hedley : 


“JOHN WEATHERFORD’S GRAVE 


“The Roanoke Association met 1n 1903 at Shockoe church, 
Pittsylvania county. Dr. W. H. Whitsitt was present at the’ 
session. He ferreted out the grave of John Weatherford, 
which is about a quarter of a mile from the church. He sug- 
gested that as the original tomb-stone was fallen down and 
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broken that a new one be erected. The Association appointed 
a committee to make recommendations at the next meeting 
of the body. 

“Great bodies move slowly, and it was not until December 
6, 1906, that the committee finished its work. There was a 
difficulty in absolutely identifying the grave, as the broken 
stone had fallen across two graves; one of these was John 
Weatherford’s, but which one it was impossible to ascertain. 

“A stone was erected in the church-yard at Shockoe. On 
the stone is a statement explaining that John Weatherford 
is buried in a field in the vicinity. This rather unusual pro- 
cedure was adopted because it was felt that no one would 
ever see the stone if it were erected in an isolated field, and 
that few would know that the dust of a Baptist hero lay in 
the neighborhood, unless the stone were erected in a con- 
spicuous place. 

“Rev. R. E. L. Aylor; now of Harmony Grove, unveiled 
the monument, and spoke on “The Life and Times of John 
Weatherford,’ while the undersigned made an address on 
‘The Baptists and Religious Liberty.’ 


Yours fraternally, 
William Hedley.”’ 


Another statement concerning the grave and monument of 
John Weatherford is found in an article by Rev. R. W. Grizzard, 
of Chatham, Virginia, in the Religious Herald of June 7, 1928: 


Rev. JOHN WEATHERFORD'S GRAVE 


“In an old and sadly neglected grave yard in Pittsylvania 
county, Va., near the post office, Java, reposes the honored 
dust of Rev. John Weatherford, a sufferer for conscience 
sake. Elder Weatherford’s last resting place is known as 
the Owen burying ground. This ancient necropolis has fallen 
into disuse, and it is said that a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since a burial has been made in it. 

“The grave of the heroic old time minister is located half 
a mile back of Shockoe Baptist church, at the foot of White 
Oak Mountain, and is marked by a heavy, flat marble about 
five feet high and broken in two in the middle. Quoting 
from the Historical Sketch of Shockoe Baptist church, read 
at the centennial celebration of the founding of the church, 
November 29, 1903, by Mr. Joseph B. Anderson, a leading 
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Baptist layman of Danville, we find this statement: “One fact 
I desire to have correctly known. To this church belongs 
the credit of the movement to erect a stone over the grave of 
John Weatherford, which lies within a few hundred yards 
of this church. The suggestion came from Elias Dodson, of 
blessed memory. * * * John W. Fitzgerald and James Mc- 
Dowell were appointed in July 1879, to ascertain cost of 
stone. The stone was erected shortly thereafter, the inscrip- 
tion being sw ritten, | think by (Ore ASss SB town) ans 


“Tn 1906 a monument to the memory of Weatherford was 
erected by the Roanoke (now Pittsylvania) Baptist Associa- 
tion. This monument, though not specially of imposing 
appearance, is yet quite deserving and befitting the memory 
of the courageous preacher. It stands in a section of the 
Shockoe church yard, close by tombstones marking other 
graves. 


“The inscriptions of the four sides of this monument 
are: 

“ “Elder John Weatherford, Baptist Minister. Born In 

Charlotte County 1740. Lay In Jail In Chesterfield Coun- 


ty in 1773 Five Months For Preaching. Moved to Halifax 
in; 1813;" To Pittsylvania In 1323 Died = |anuanyeesse 


1833. 


“ “Erected in 1906 by Churches of the Roanoke Asso- 
ciation. 


66 


‘A Sufferer for Conscience Sake. 
“*An Earnest and Faithful Minister of the Gospel.’ 


“An inscription on the stone that marks his grave says: 


s) ee) 


) He Beran tome reachsin.t704 7 


‘Loneliness and deep silence reign supreme around his 
last low resting place. The dead trunk of a giant cherry tree, 
whose roots must have certainly penetrated the mold of the 
man of God, stands near the head of the grave. Pine, cedar 
and Walnut trees stand sentinel-like round about and seem 
to be whispering dirges as the wind sways their branches. 
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Periwinkle trails graceful wreaths all over and around Elder 
Weatherford’s grave. An untenanted house, long deserted 
and fast going to decay, stands within a stone’s throw of the 
grave, and the March wind swaying its creaking doors and 
slamming the window shutters of the ancient homestead, 
makes ghostly sounds, even in broad daylight. 

“Weatherford, along with William Webber, Joseph An- 
thony, Augustine Eastin, John Tanner, Jeremiah Walker, 
and David Tinsley, were Baptist preachers confined in 
Chesterfield county jail for preaching. Some were whipped 
by individuals and several fined. 

“Glorious martyrs these! 

“The necessity for religious freedom in the face of such 
monstrous intolerance and proscription in matters of con- 
science and religion, waxed valiant and marked the coming 
of dawn of an early day when such inquisition would be im- 
possible in our country—the refuge of the free. Bless God 
for the stalwarts in the faith into whose labors we have 
come ! 

“Loyal soldiers of long ago, 
May we who toil here below 
Keep faith with conscience truth and God, 
As you did, when the earth you trod. 


“What though the martyr’s crown be worn, 
And tender flesh be pierced by thorn; 
He who died on Calvary’s cross 
Counted it gain rather than loss. 


“And in our Father’s home on high, 
In the sweet endless by and by, 
There are crowns of endless life 
Beyond this world and worldly strife. 


Chatham, Va: Ree Ws Grizzard. 


The above article was the occasion of the following editorial 
Dye ome Pitt, in the same issue of the Religious Herald. 
After reciting some of Weatherford’s prison experiences Dr. Pitt 
continues : 

Wuo Was WEATHERFORD? 
“Perhaps our readers would like to know a little more of 


the history of this faithful minister of the olden times. His 
imprisonment occurred in the year 1773, when he was just 
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thirty-three years old. Upon his liberation he began at once 
his active ministry, mostly as an evangelist. Near the close of 
the eighteenth century he became pastor of churches in 
Charlotte and Campbell county. In 1813 he removed to the 
county of Halifax, remaining there ten years and removing 
in 1823 to Pittsylvania, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He died at the house of a Mr. Nowlen on the 23d of 
January, 1833, being then more than ninety years of age. 


“He was the last survivor of all that group of Baptist 
preachers who suffered imprisonment in the State for 


MoNUMENT TO JOHN WEATHERFORD 
IN SHOCKOE CHURCHYARD 


preaching the gospel. The biography of him in Taylor’s 
Baptist Minusters, First Series, says: ‘Between seventy and 
eighty years did he preach a crucified Saviour and recom- 
mend Him to the lost and guilty. He was willing to suffer, 
and did suffer, much for the sake of Christ. His temporal 
circumstances were far from being comfortable. With a 
large family, having had fifteen children, twelve of whom 
were daughters, he often found it difficult to obtain for them 
the necessaries of life. He is another of those painful in- 
stances of laborious effort in preaching the gospel without 
receiving a competent support.’ As a result of this failure 
on the part of his people to give him a competency, a failure 
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by the way not at all limited to that time and place, he was 
often compelled to labor on his farm in order to provide for 
his family. A very interesting story is told of his generosity 
of heart. He possessed it is said, the softness of a little 
child. A neighbor who was embarrassed with debt, and his 
wagon and team, his main support, were stopped by the 
sheriff. Weatherford had no confidence in the man, but had 
great sympathy for his family and so became bail for the 
distressed farmer. The farmer failed to fulfill his engage- 
ments and under the law Weatherford’s only horse was 
taken and he ordered to produce it on the day of sale. He 
did so, knowing that his crop must be lost if his horse was 
sold. On his arrival Colonel Watkins, a county man, but not 
a neighbor, who was acquainted with the circumstances, ad- 
dressed the company, saying: ‘Gentlemen, this worthy and 
industrious minister must not lose his horse by the treachery 
of one whom he relieved. We should not suffer it. Come to 
this table and show your sympathy for suffering innocence.’ 
So saying he put down a five dollar bill on the table and 
called on the company to follow. The amount was soon 
made up and Mr. Weatherford rode home and finished his 
crop. 
x * xk * 

“All these reflections and remembrances are called to mind 
Pyeioesimtercctine letter irony .our. friend, Pastor Ri Ww. 
Grizzard, of Halifax, which we print elsewhere in this issue. 
It may be that the little pictures of Weatherford’s grave in 
the woods and of the simple cenotaph which stands in 
Shockoe churchyard and the interesting story of these by 
Brother Grizzard may awaken interest on the part of our 
readers and may lead them to acquaint themselves a little 
more fully with the heroic period of our Virginia Baptist 
history. It would be well indeed if acquaintance with this 
history led them to cherish and appreciate more intelligently 
and earnestly the great principles for which these men in 
that far off day risked their comfort and their liberty. Surely 
Baptist folk must be constantly on the alert to prevent in- 
vasion or violation of these principles by others and equally 
alert themselves to preserve and cherish them.” 


The large and progressive Weatherford Memorial Baptist 
Church, in Richmond, is a worthy memorial to this old hero. 
This church now (1937) has a church enrollment of 941, and 
Digs) beverine vans is the pastor. 
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High Brick Wall Around the Chesterfield Jail 


Sometimes the burning of matches and pepper-pods at the 
prison doors was resorted to, thus preventing their preaching with 
the nauseous, suffocating smoke; sometimes half-drunken strolls 
would be employed to beat a drum around the prison to prevent the 
people from hearing; sometimes when the preacher was proclaim- 
ing a message of love to dying men, the persecuting element of 
society would ride up in a gallop among their hearers until 
persons of respectability have been seen under the horses’ feet; 
sometimes the people would be threatened with dire calamities if 
they came there again to hear preaching, and sometimes the poor 
negroes who attended these services would be severely whipped. 
But now in Chesterfield trial is made of an entirely different 
scheme: 


According to Dr. Semple’s History (1810), page 20: 


“The zealots of the old order were greatly embarrassed: 
‘If, say they, we permit them to go on, our Church must 
come to nothing, and yet if we punish them, as far as we 
can stretch, the law, it seems not to deter them; for they, 
preach through prison windows, in spite of our endeavors 


239. 


torprevent at. 


WEATHERFORD MEMORIAL Baptist CHURCH 
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So determined were the authorities to prevent these preachers 
in Chesterfield jail from preaching that they went to the expense 
of building an obstruction of some kind between the jail and the 
hearers on the outside. All the references thus far consulted 
agree that a wall, or fence, was built around the Chesterfield jail 
to prevent the people from hearing the imprisoned preachers 
when they preached through “the grates,’ but there is a division 
of opinion among them as to the material out of which it was 
constructed. Several authors state that it was of “brick,” while 
only one mentions “a close plank fence’; and while all who 
mention the “brick wall” are writers of that day the one who 
mentions ‘“‘a plank fence” lived in recent times. The preponder- 
ance of evidence is therefore in favor of the “brick” wall. 


Dr. Taylor’s notice from which we first quoted simply states 
that : 


“For this purpose they built an outer wall, or fence, above 
the grates.” 


Another writer has this to say on the subject: 


“In some cases drums were beaten in the time of service ; 
high enclosures were erected before the prison windows by 
malicious opponents.” (Benedict’s A History of the Baptist 
Denomination of America, p. 655.) 


In Dr. Taylor’s Walter Ennts, which 1s historical fiction, he 
refers to this effort on the part of the authorities, on page 4206: 


“Colonel Cary was so incensed that he used every ex- 
pedient in his power to prevent it. He even hired bricklayers 
to build a high wall around the jail so that the people could 
not approach the prison.” 


Then in a footnote that refers to this statement he explains that 
it is “Historical. Is stated in history of Kehukee Association,”’ 
and by referring to this History, published in 1802, the following 
statement may be found on page 264: 


“In the county of Chesterfield several Baptist ministers 
were imprisoned for preaching in that county; and the peo- 
ple were so desirous to hear preaching that they would attend 
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at the prison, and the ministers would preach to them 
through the grates of the prison. And in order to prevent 
their hearing, Colonel Cary had a brick wall erected 10 or 12 
feet high before the prison, and the top thereof fixed with 
glass bottles set in mortar, to prevent the people from sitting 
on the top of the wall to hear the word. But if persecutors 
did but know it, they take a wrong step to prevent the pro- 
gress of religion by persecution: For persecution always 
whets the edge of devotion.” 


Morgan Edwards who gathered his material thirty-one years 
before the history referred to above was printed, and in fact while 
these preachers were being incarcerated in the jails of Virginia, 
has this to say about the wall around the Chesterfield gaol: 


“The said Mr. Easting was in Chesterfield goal the 15th 
of May last. When our ministers were in this prison before 
they preached through the bars. But now Col. C hath 
surrounded the prison with a high wall in order to prevent 
it.’ (Edward’s Volumes, pp. 38, 39.) 


Continuing the’ paragraph already referred to ine Vaylone 
Virgima Baptist Mimsters, Vol. I, page 52, we are told that even 
this determined effort did not stop these imprisoned preachers 
from preaching, or prevent the congregation from hearing the 
gospel, for: 

“Weatherford devised means to overcome the obstacle. 
A handkerchief, by the congregation, was to be raised on a 
pole, above the wall, as a signal that the people were ready 
to hear. His voice being very strong, he could throw it be- 
yond these impediments, and convey the words of life and 
salvation to the listening crowd.” 


The only author who says the wall was a “high plank fence” 
is the late Dr. Geo. W. Beale of Hague, Virginia, who invan 
article in the Religious Herald (Richmond), June 8, 1899, under 
the heading, “Baptist Beginnings in Virginia,’ makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“When the malice of their enemies had erected a close, 


high plank fence in front of the jail windows to prevent the 
imprisoned preachers from exhorting the crowd without, a 
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handkerchief displayed on a pole above the screen became 
the signal from the waiting people that they were ready to 
hear, when the stalwart voice of one of the prisoners would 
send the truth home through the boards to the hearts of 
the listening company.” 


If, as one authority states, the top of the wall was ‘fixed with 
glass bottles set in mortar to prevent the people from sitting on 
the top of the wall to hear the word,” one wonders how that 
could have been done on a plank fence. 


CONVERSIONS 


Made in Chesterfield When the Preachers Preached 
Through the Iron Grates 


Reference has already been made to the valuable acquisition 
of Elder Eleazer Clay to the Baptist ranks. One of the converts 
of the preachers who were confined in Chesterfield gaol was 
made the instrument of awakening him to the value of eternal 
things. Elder Clay immediately identified himself with the Bap- 
tists in spite of the fact that the authorities held them in contempt, 
though he was in prosperous worldly circumstances and possess- 
ing much influence in society. He must have been, as we have 
seen, the one minister in Chesterfield County who was reputed 
to be “worth one hundred thousand dollars.” Notwithstanding 
his wealth and social position he entered, we are told, with bold- 
ness upon Christian work in Chesterfield County, and “although 
others were thrown into prison and in various ways shamefully 
abused, he did not suffer by the hands of violence. He was a man 
of dauntless spirit, and the opposers feared to maltreat him.” 


Nine Candidates for Baptism Await an Admimstrator 
of the Ordinance 


In Dr. Taylor’s account of John Weatherford, already quoted, 
he says: 


“Before his release, some souls were blessed, and he was 
owned as the honored instrument in their conversion. Dur- 
ing this imprisonment a circumstance occurred, which we 
beg leave to record. Of those who felt that they had expe- 
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rienced the renovating influence of Divine grace, nine wished 
to follow their Master, by being buried in baptism. He sent 
to his native county for Elder Williams to come down to 
perform the ordinance.” 


This invitation of Elder Weatherford was either conveyed by 
Elder Clay, or voluntarily abetted by him, as a letter written at 
this time will prove: 


Chesterfield) July 200772: 
“Dear Brother Williams: 

“T have long looked for you to come down to see us and 
the prisoners. We would be glad to see you soon, for we 
wish you to baptize these that are now waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. The Lord is carrying on a glorious work in our coun- 
ty, especially below the Court-house. Let Brother Watkin 
know that the Lord has not passed by Mrs. F., but, as some 
believe, has placed her name in the Lamb’s book of life. The 
preaching at the prison is not attended in vain, for we hope 
that several are savingly converted, while others are under 
great distress, and are made to cry out, ‘what shall we do to 
be saved.’ Time fails me this opportunity to tell all. The 
brethren daily look for you to come down; they talk much 
about you. Remember me to all the Christian Brethren. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen. 


Y ours an vGnrist 


Bléazer Clayes 


Elder John Williams was a bright and shining light in his day. 
He was frequently chosen as the clerk of the Southern District 
Association, and during this very year, in which the above request 
was made for him to come to Chesterfield and baptize the candi- 
dates, he reported more additions to his church, the Meherrin, 
than any other church was reported as receiving in the whole 
Association. But Elder Williams “shrank from the dangerous 
undertaking,’ we are told. Perhaps he thought, that discretion 
was the better part of valor. Or, he may have felt like Nehemiah, 
that he, too, was doing a great work and could not come down. 
Or, he may have been one of those who thought it prudent to 
secure a licensed place for preaching and then adhere to that, as 
his journal would indicate. Whatever the excuse may have been 
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it is known that he did not go, and Weatherford then “‘remem- 
bered that Elder Chastain, of Buckingham, was, as the thought, 
of a truer stamp, and sent for him. He came, and in the night, 
or perhaps about twilight these persons were baptized.’’ We are 
told that when Elder Chastain arrived he ‘was ordered, on pain 
of imprisonment, to leave the county. Having refused, he gave 
notice he should preach at an arbor in that neighborhood. On the 
day appointed he attended, and having risen, a man with a bottle 
of rum appeared, and commanded him to come down and take a 
dram, or he would horsewhip him. Mr. C. replied, “I do not wish 
to drink, and as I am not generally tedious you shall not be long 
detained.” His gentleness of manner subdued the lion spirit before 
him, and he proceeded with great pungency to preach the truth. 
He afterwards said, “I felt perfectly willing to receive stripes for 
his sake, who was so willingly stricken for me.”’ (Taylor’s Vir- 
gimia Baptist Mimsters, Vol. I, p. 207.) 


Another case illustrating the fruitfulness of that ministry which 
was performed with shackled hands and immured bodies, is that 
of William Hickman. In his sketch of him Taylor's Virgima 
Baptist Mimsters (1860), page 239, quotes Mr. Hickman as 
saying : 


“Curiosity led me to go some distance to hear these 
bablers. The two precious men were John Waller and James 
Childs. When I got to the meeting I could not get sight of 
the preachers, there was such a multitude of people. God’s 
power attended the Word, and numbers cried out for mercy. 
I went home heavy-hearted, knowing myself to be in a 
wretched state. I informed my wife what I had seen and 
heard. She was much disgusted for fear I would be dipped 
foowmone begged.| would: not go again, but I told her I 
must go and see them dipped. I went the next day; and an 
awful day it was to me. One of the ministers preached be- 
fore baptism, and then moved on to the water, nearly a 
quarter of a mile. The people moved in solemn procession, 
singing. Many tears were dropped, and not a few from my 
own eyes.” 


In the memoir by Dr. Taylor the above paragraph is given 
second, but in point of time, it must have been first, because the 
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preceding statement says that he was converted while the gospel 
was being preached from the jail windows of Chesterfield : 


“He (William Hickman) professed religion during those 
seasons of ecclesiastical violence when devoted and useful 
ministers of the gospel were seized and immured within the 
walls of prisons, and by various other methods most cruelly 
persecuted. The whole of eastern Virginia at that period 
presented a spectacle of almost universal suffering among 
the despised Baptists. But the Word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied. In the County of Chesterfield, while several minis- 
ters were preaching from the windows of the jail, scores 
were converted to God, among whom were many who after- 
wards stood up as public witnesses of the truth; of this 
number was William Hickman.” 


Rev. L. A. Alderson writing an open letter from Atchison, 
Kansas, to Rev. Geo. B. Taylor, in the Religious Herald, Jan- 
lary 12,1571, Says. 


“When Elder Chadoin was about ninety years of age, he 
informed the writer that he witnessed the baptism, in James 
river, by Rane Chastain, of the nine candidates who had pro- 
fessed faith under the preaching of Wm. Webber and Jos. 
Anthony, while they were prisoners in Chesterfield, during 
the winter of 1770-1771. I felt a good deal of interest in 
becoming acquainted with one of these candidates as the 
wife of “Walter Ennis’.” 


Dr. ‘Taylor’s account states that it was John Weatherford who 
sent for Rane Chastain and that it was while he—Weatherford— 
was in jail during the year 1773 that “nine candidates” desired 
baptism. It 1s probable that either Rev. L. A. Alderson or the 
nonagenarian whom he quotes had confounded the two events 
and attributed to Webber and Anthony that which rightfully 
belonged to Weatherford. Webber and Anthony were in jail 
during the winter of 1770-1771, as the above quotation states, 
but the letter to Elder Williams*is dated July 2ikaiy7e: 


JEREMIAH WALKER 


About three months after Weatherford and Tanner were 
thrown into jail the Chesterfield authorities laid their hands upon 
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another Baptist preacher—Jeremiah Walker—and endeavored to 
silence him. 


JEREMIAH WALKER 


Imprisoned in Chesterfield County Jail; Duration 
of His Imprisonment Unknown 


From the court records we learn that Walker’s imprisonment 
occurred in 1773, and that the magistrate who issued the warrant 
for his apprehension, was Col. Archibald Cary, the same man 
who had Weatherford and Tanner arrested. 


Elder Walker was tried before seven “Gentlemen Justices,” on 
August 6, 1773. The Chesterfield County Order Book, Number 
5, page 306, contains the following record: 


“At a court held for Chesterfield County August 6, 1773. 


PP reseut Archibald Cary 
John Archer Francis Goode 
Joseph Bass Jonna rcheran| 1iah 
Robert Goode John Bott 


Gentleman Justices. 


“Jeremiah Walker who was committed by a Warrant 
issued by Archibald Cary Gentleman for sundry mis- 
demeanors being at the Barr and acknowledging that he had 
convened the people in this County and preached to them not 
being a minister of the Church of England within Six 
months last past the Court being of Opinion that Such Be- 
havior is a Breach of the peace and of Good Behavior do 
order that the said Jeremiah be committed to the Goal of 
this County til he enter into Recognizance himself in penalty 
of £50, with To Sureties in penalty of £25 each for his 
keeping the peace and being of good Behavior for the space 
of one year nex ensueing.” 


A check shows that five of the same Justices who tried 
Jeremiah Walker had also tried Weatherford and ‘Tanner. 
Weatherford and Walker figured in an incident which proves 
that a deeply entrenched evil is not easily routed, and that ill- 
gotten, or self-assumed power, is relinquished with great reluc- 
tance. The animosity of the persecutors of our Baptist preachers, 
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as well as the determination of the civil powers to exercise what 
authority they possessed in suppressing these heretical Baptists, 
are illustrated again and again. A specific case of the acrimonious 
action may be found in the ruling of the Chesterfield Justices, on 
September 3, 1773, with reference to7 these, two ilenamlntee 
“Gentlemen Justices,’ viz., Abram Salle, Francis Goode and 
Robert Goode comprised the court, and what they did is embalmed 
in the court records, Order Book, Number 5, pages 320 and 322: 


JEREMIAH WALKER AND JOHN WEATHERFORD 


Demed the Prison Bounds and Placed in Close 
Confinement 


“The court being informed that Jeremiah Walker and 
John Weatherfoot who were by order of another Court 
committed to Goal til they give surety for keeping the peace 
and being of good Behavior under certain penalties therein 
mentioned having been admitted to the liberty of 'the prison 
rules and the Court being of opinion that they have not a 
right to such enlargement do order the Sheriff to recommit 
the said prisoners til they comply with said former order 
of this Court.” 


It is known that John Weatherford remained in jail five 
months, but the duration of Jeremiah Walker’s confinement has 
not been handed down. But Mr. Walker’s “patience, humility, 
and uniform prudence and piety, while in prison, acquired for him 
the esteem of all, whose prejudices would allow them to think 
favourably of a Baptist. He kept a journal or diary, when con- 
fined, in which are some of the most pious and sensible reflec- 
tions.”’ (Benedict’s History, Volume II, page 380. ) 

It is difficult to reconcile the last statement in the following 
quotation as to the manner of Elder Walker’s release, with the 
long confinement of John Weatherford and Patrick Henry’s part 
in his liberation, but we give it as it appears in the History of the 
Kehukee Association, on pages 264 and 265: 


“Col. Cary and others in Chesterfield argued that the act 
of toleration, in the statute of William and Mary, did not 
extend to the colony of Virginia. But Elder Jeremiah Walker, 
a Baptist minister, was imprisoned for preaching in that 
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county, and he was permitted to plead in his own defence ; 
and after he had pleaded his own cause, and explained the 
act of toleration before the court in Chesterfield, they al- 
lowed his arguments were conclusive ; and so discharged the 
prisoners.” 


Jeremiah Walker came into Virginia under peculiar circum- 
stances, but it was not long before he had won a high place among 
his brethren. Let us look back some five years before Walker’s 
imprisonment. A consecrated layman, Mr. Samuel Thompson, 
who lived in Amelia County, (now Nottoway), was the human 
instrument by which “‘some of his neighbors obtained a hope of 
eternal life.” 


Notroway CHURCH 


Established Through the Instrumentality of a 
Consecrated Layman—Samuel Thompson 


When these new converts heard that there were those in Pitt- 
sylvania County who believed and taught those doctrines that 
were so precious to them, “they traveled off to look for them. 
This took place about 1768.” 


They procured the attendance of two preachers, Samuel Harriss 
and Jeremiah Walker. We are told that the speech and preaching 
of these two servants of the living God, “was in demonstration 
of the Spirit and Power.” A great work broke out in those parts; 
insomuch that a church, which they called Nottoway, was con- 
stituted in 1769, “which may be said to be the mother church of 
all others for many miles in circumference.” Elder Jeremiah 
Walker was induced to remove from North Carolina and take the 
pastoral care of the church. He sustained this relationship for 
some fifteen years, from 1769 to 1784. “Few men in so short a 
time did more good than Walker did round about Nottoway. Be- 
sides his labors in the adjacent neighborhoods, by which many 
churches were planted, his success in this church was very exten- 
sive. Within about two years from its constitution they rendered 
and account of 260 members to the Association, and it was the 
largest church in Virginia; and two years after that, when several 
others had been taken off, their number was 196.” (Semple’s 
History (1810), p. 201.) 
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While pastor of Nottoway church Elder Jeremiah Walker 
“became very conspicuous, and disseminated his evangelical prin- 
ciples far and near. He was almost incessantly employed in 
preaching the gospel. In a few years, aided by others, particularly 
certain young preachers of his own raising, he planted between 
twenty and thirty churches south of James river. In these were 
also a considerable number of gifted characters, who afterwards 
became distinguished preachers. All of whom were either brought 
to the knowledge of the truth through his ministry, or were nur- 
tured under his fostering hand, after they were brought. * * * 
Mr. Walker had a principal hand in drafting for the Baptists 
their petitions and remonstrances to the Virginia Assembly; he 
also took an active and successful part in supporting them in the 
House, where he gained the applause of the candid members, as 
a man of sense and address.”’ (Benedict’s History, Vol. II, pp. 


390-392. ) 


‘So distinguished a man among the despised Baptists,” says 
Benedict’s History, Volume II, page 389, “could not long escape 
the notice of their opponents. When persecution began to arise, 
the enemies of the cross soon cast their eyes on Jeremiah Walker. 
Him they view as the champion. ‘If we can but silence him,’ 
said they, ‘the whole host beside will hide themselves in dens and 
caverns.’ Accordingly he was arrested in Chesterfield county, by 
virtue of a warrant from a magistrate, and, after examination 
was committed to jail.” 


Dr. Semple thus describes Elder Walker’s manner of address, 
on page 82 of his work: 


“His manners in private companies, were exceedingly at- 
taching. Gentle, affable, polite; cheerful yet grave, familiar 
yet dignified; he was, in a word, every thing that could en- 
courage the backward, or soothe the irritable. His conversa- 
tion was sensible, and judiciously adapted, to those with 
whom he was conversing. He was by no means urgent or 
positive, in supporting his opinions, but would ply his com- 
petitor with strong arguments, as if they were pearls thrown 
before him, which he might gather up as his own, or leave 
them; and it is probable, few men could make gewgaws look 
more like jewels, than Jeremiah Walker; his was a sweet- 
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ened dose. In the pulpit, although Walker possessed but lit- 
tle rhetorical fire (at least in his last days), yet he was 
singularly entertaining. When Walker preached, there were 
few listless hearers.” 


This, then, is the kind of man the Chesterfield authorities put 
into prison for preaching the Gospel. 

“When Mr. Walker came out of jail, he stood, if possible, in 
higher estimation than he had done before. Whereever he went 
to preach, he was attended by a large concourse. And from his 
preaching, the most beneficial consequences were constantly pro- 
duced. | 


K ok ok ok ok k ok 


“Mr. Walker had arrived to a degree of distinction, far above 
any of his associates. In whatever direction he might travel, 
he was hailed by many as father in the gospel. Caressed by his 
friends; admired by all, even his enemies; invited to the society 
of the great; very influential, and, indeed all powerful in associa- 
tions and other places among the Baptists.” (Semple’s History 


(1810), pp. 387-388. ) 


But “high delights are fraught with great dangers”; and “in 
every good, there will be some evil.” He continued as a flaming 
evangel for a number of years, but a footnote in Beale’s Semple 
(1894), page 28, tells us that, “Later in life he fell into immor- 
ality and adopted erroneous views of doctrine, which cast a 
blemish on his character and impaired his usefulness.” 


He moved to Georgia in 1784, and Jesse Mercer’s A History 
of the Georgia Baptist Association states that Jeremiah Walker 
was present at this Association in 1786 as the Clerk of a church 
called Fishing Creek. And then Mr. Mercer gives on pages 24-26 
of the above named work this account of that dark and much to 
be deplored chapter in Jeremiah Walker’s life: 


“We have already seen that the Rev. Jeremiah Walker 
had emigrated from Virginia, and become a member of this 
Association. Mr. W. had been a famous champion for the 
truth in Virginia. He had vindicated the doctrine of free and 
sovereign grace against the Arminian notions of free will 
-and self-righteousness. He was bold and resolute in the 
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defence of religious liberty against the intolerant measures 
of the established clergy. For this he was shamefully treated 
and imprisoned. But he endured all for Christ’s sake, not 
counting even his own life dear unto him, and came off in 
the end, more than a conqueror through Him of whose cause 
he was the fearless and uncompromising advocate. But, 
strange to tell! after all this, this same man yielded to 
temptation, and by transgression fell, shamefully fell, from 
his steadfastness and sunk into disgrace! 

“Overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, he left Virginia and 
sought a refuge among strangers, in a strange land; but 
shame and conviction followed him; and after a short time 
he returned to his aggrieved and offended brethren (1791), 
made an humble confession, and besought them to forgive 
and restore him to their fellowship. His plea was heard 
and he was restored. Thus reinstated he returned to Georgia, 
sought and obtained a union and fellowship with the brethren 
here; and from his self-loathing and deep humility, his burn- 
ing zeal and powerful talents, he acquired again, a consider- 
able estimation among the churches. But now he adopted 
the Arminian scheme of doctrine, and began to build up 
the things he had in his better days attempted to destroy ; 
thereby making himself in the estimate of the Apostle Paul, 
a transgressor. 

“This change of sentiment was probably the result of a 
defiled conscience, together with mortified pride; motives, 
too, derived from the same corrupt source, might have in- 
duced him, to bring the whole force of his mighty genius, 
and the power of the weightiest arguments he could produce, 
to bear upon his newly adopted and beloved system of doc- 
trines. He was soon joined by several others. These were 
Matthew Talbot, Nathanrél Hall of S. C., and Davideiime 
sley. Mr. T. was his ablest ally.” 


Rev. James Mathews writing to a friend bore testimony just 
before his death to the powerful influence that Jeremiah Walker 
had over him: 


“My life is just gone—but had I a thousand lives and ten 
thousand tongues, I would willingly spend them all in the 
delightful work; in preaching the same doctrines and in the 
same denomination—I say the same doctrine—for once, the 
great Jeremiah Walker had well nigh led me to embrace 
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the Arminian sentiments. Had it not been for my expe- 
rience, the works of Providence and grace, more especially 
the character and goodness of God, I should have embraced 
those delusive errors.” 


In The Baptist Encyclopaedia, by William Cathcart (1881), 
Volume II, page 1,202, this biographical sketch may be found: 


Vy alkereukev.)|etemian, was born in Bute Co, N.C., 
ADO 747 -eeliscarlye ierher was called intoithe, peace of 
Christ and baptized. He possessed extra-ordinary talents as 
a thinker and as a speaker, and he soon became a great 
teacher. In 1769 he took charge of the Nottoway church, 
Va., and in a few years assisted by brethren called to the 
Saviour and introduced into the ministry through his instru- 
mentality, he established between twenty and thirty churches 
south of the James River. He was a natural orator, an 
exemplary Christian, and a magnet to attract the love of 
men. He was a burning and a shining light. He was in- 
carcerated in Chesterfield jail for preaching without lawful 
authority, and released with additional popularity. His 
ministry had enjoyed the divine favor 1n a remarkable meas- 
ure, and its fruits were conspicuous all over Virginia. He 
was tempted and fell into immorality and after some years 
of Christian conduct he relapsed from purity again. On 
repenting of his evil ways he embraced Arminian doctrines, 
and advocated them even to the extent of schism among his 
brethren. He was a great, and for many years a good man, 
and then a wreck in morals and in doctrines. He died Nov. 
20, 1792, a forgiven sinner.” 


Doctor Semple gives the date of his death as September 20, 
De2mewuilesthe above sketch names November 20, 1792. It is 
said that, “In his last illness, he endured, with remarkable forti- 
tude and christian resignation, the most excruciating and acute 


Suffering.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 389.) 


Elder Walker is supposed to have been buried in Elbert County, 
Georgia, where he was pastor, but where his remains rest, or 
whether the grave is marked in any way, are matters this writer 
has been unable to find out—although many letters have been 
written and numerous inquiries made with that end in view. 
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CS PEP ERS @WNal ays 
County Seat—Culpeper 


NATHANIEL SAUNDERS AND WILLIAM McCLANNAHAN 


The Culpeper warrant, dated August 22, 1772, against Nathan- 
iel Saunders, seems never to have been served, or, for some reason 
failed in bagging the game, and one year later two Justices of 
the Peace, united in issuing another warrant for the apprehension 
of Nathaniel Saunders and William McClannahan. This legal 
document was executed on August 21, 1773, exactly one year 
after the Culpeper Clerk sought to have Elder Saunders brought 
before the court to answer a Grand Jury presentment. That 1s, 
it was a year later, if our calculation about the reign of George 
ites: correct: 


NATHANIEL SAUNDERS AND WILLIAM McCLANNAHAN 
Imprisoned in Culpeper County Jail; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 
This original warrant, as it was issued and executed, is on file 
now in the Virginia Baptist Historical Society’s rooms. While 
not as long as the Middlesex warrant for the arrest of Waller, 


Copy OF THE ORIGINAL WARRANT FOR THE ARREST OF NATHANIEL SAUNDERS 
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Ware, Webber and Greenwood, which is the only other warrant 
this writer has been able to locate, yet it is couched in as legal 
terms, and no doubt was as effective. The abbreviations at the 
beginning stand for “Culpeper” and “Scilicet,’ which means, 
namely ; to-wit; or that is to say. Here is the warrant with its 
peculiar phraseology and superabundant supply of capital letters: 


B@ulprioct.: 


“Whereas we have received Information that Nathaniel 
Saunders & William McClannahan, stiling themselves Prot- 
estant Dissenters, does Teach & Preach Contrary to the 
Laws & usages of the Kingdom of Great Britian, raising 
Sedition & Stirring up Strife amongst his Majestie’s Liege 
People. 

“Therefore In his Majestie’s Name we require you, Sam- 
uel Ferguson and John Lillard, to take Nathaniel Saunders 
and William McClannahan and their abettors and bring be- 
fore some Justice of the Peace for the sd County to be 
Examined Touching the Charge, & we do hereby Com- 
mand all his Majestie’s Subjects to be Aiding & Assisting in 
the due Execution thereof. 

“Given under our hands this 21st day of August, 1773. 


John Slaughter 
George Wetheral. 


“To the Sheriff Or any Constable of this County, or to 
Samuel Ferguson and John Lillard. 


pexccuted:, tr oamuel Kereuson, 
John Lillard.” 


On the same day that this warrant was issued, it was served 
and Nathaniel Saunders was brought before three Justices of the 
Peace and required to give bond for fifty pounds for his appear- 
ance at Court a month later, and in addition to furnish two 
securities in the sum of twenty-five pounds each. This official 
transaction was duly recorded as follows: 


“Culpeper County (To Wit) 


“Memorandum That on the 21st day of Augst 1773 
Nathaniel Saunders Thos. Porter & John Price 
Personally came before us William Brown John Slaughter 
& Geo Wetherall and Severally acknowledged themselves 
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Indebted to our Sovereign Lord King George the Third 
(vizt) thes.d Nathl. Saunders in the Sums here after Men- 
tioned (vizt) thes.d Nathl. Saunders in the sum of Fifty 
Pounds & thes.d Thos. Porter & John Price in the Sum of 
Twenty-five: seach? 2s. fe ee ee ee 
To be Levied of their & every of their goods & Chattles 
Lands & Tenements—respectively to the use of our s.d Lord 
the King his Heirs & Successors that upon Condition thes.d 
Nathaniel Saunderst:2 e's eo So ee 
shall appear at the next Court to be held for this County at 
the Court house on the Third Monday in September next 
and shall in the mean time keep his Majesties Peace & shall 
Neither Preach, Teach nor Exhort in thes.d County nor 
depart without the Leave of thes.d Court then this recog- 
nizance to be void 


“Taken before Nathl. Sanders 
W Brown ‘Thos.Portes 
John Slaughter Johmaaces 


Geo Wetherall 


Copy OF THE ORIGINAL SAUNDERS’ Bonpb 
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The “‘Warrant for his arrest,’ the ‘Memorandum of his bond” 
and a copy of the court record are all on file in the Virginia 
Baptist Historical Society, at the University of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

At the September term of Court Elder Saunders was tried for 
the crime of “unlawful preaching.” According to the record he 
was permitted to plead his own case, but was adjudged guilty of 
the charge, and bound in the sum of two hundred pounds “‘to be of 
good behaviour,” or, “be committed to Goal.” The whole proce- 
dure of the Court 1s thus described: 


ted Court held tom Culpeper County Sept. the 2oth, 
1773: 


“Nathaniel Saunders appeared in discharge of his Recog- 
nizance who was charged with teaching and Preaching con- 
trary to the Laws & Customs of the Kingdom of Great 
Britian Whereupon the said Nathaniel Saunders was heard 
in his own defense, The Court are of Opinion that the s.d 
Saunders be bound in the sum of two hundred pounds and 
two Securities in the sum of one hundred pounds Each to 
be of good behaviour and neither teach preach or Exhort 


A Copy oF THE ORIGINAL Court REcorp ABsoutT NATHANIEL SAUNDERS 
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for the space of one year Except in his Licensed Meeting 
house without a license for so doing or be committed to 
Goal.” 


This bond of “two hundred pounds,” or nine hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and thirty cents, was a formidable amount 
for that early day, but the most bitter portion of the Justices’ 
decision was that of the total prohibition “to teach, preach, or 
Exhort for the space of one year.’’ The conditions for his release 
could not be complied with for conscientious reasons, and there 
was nothing to do but accept the other alternative and go to jail. 


WILLIAM McCLANNAHAN 


Imprisoned in Culpeper County Jail; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


It is singular that no mention is made of William McClanna- 
han in this sentence, but in the warrant for the arrest of Saunders 
his name is mentioned. And yet there is a bit of evidence which 
seems to indicate that he was imprisoned at the same time with 
Nathaniel Saunders. It is to be found near the close of the 
following letter written by Elder David Thomas of Fauquier 
County, just six days after they were committed to jail. Thus 
it will be seen that although there were neither telephone nor 
telegraph lines at that time, yet the news of their incarceration 
seems to have spread with remarkable rapidity. The letter was 
one of encouragement from a brother minister, revealing a Chris- 
tian sentiment of the most exalted type, and also showing the 
light in which the contemporaries of these imprisoned preachers 
viewed their determination to go to jail and suffer however much 
rather than do violence to their own consciences. This splendid 
letter follows: 


“To Nathaniel Saunders, a Minister of Christ, now in prison 
in Culpeper for preaching the Gospel there, 
by Mr. Eaton. 


“Dear Brother,—I hear you are put in prison for preach- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Perhaps you think it hard. 
But O, what honor the Lord put upon you! I think you 
may be willing to suffer death now, seeing you are counted 
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worthy to enter a dungeon for your Master’s sake. Hold 
out, my dear brother! Remember your Master—your royal, 
heavenly, divine Master—was nailed to a cursed tree for us. 
O, to suffer for Him is glory in the bud! O, let it never be 
said that a Baptist minister of Virginia ever wronged his 
conscience to get liberty, not to please God, but himself! O, 
your imprisonment (which I am satisfied is not from any 
rash proceedings of your own) is not a punishment, but a 
glory! ‘If you suffer with Him you shall also reign with 
him.’ 

“Dear Brother, the bearer is waiting or I should have en- 
larged. This is only to let you know that I can pray for you 
with great freedom. Give my kind love to your fellow- 
prisoner, though I know him not. I hope he is a dear child 
ot God. Pray for me, for I needut. I remain, dear brother, 


Yours in our dear Lord Jesus, 


David Thomas. 
Fauquier, September 26, 1773. 


N. B. Let me hear from you the first opportunity.” 
(Beale’s Semple (1894), pp. 483-4.) 


In a footnote of Beale’s Semple, page 484, there is the follow- 
ing brief reference to William McClannahan, who seems to have 
been overlooked by our historians. 


“This “fellow-prisoner, we may assume, was William 
McClannahan, named in the writ for Elder Saunder’s arrest. 
William McClannahan was one of the boldest and most en- 
terprising of the early Baptist preachers of Virginia. He was 
the first Baptist preacher to carry the new doctrine into the 
lower counties of the Northern Neck. Traces of his preach- 
facetiere are to be found prior to the year 1770. Perhaps 
the earliest convert in Westmoreland county to the Baptist 
faith, wrote: 


““McClannahan I plainly see 
Was instrumental in calling me; 
And Fristoe, that dear man of love, 
Preached I was born of God.’ 


“Howe's (Historical Collections, page 238) says of this 
brave soldier of Christ, who raised one of the companies of 
Culpeper minute-men for the Revolutionary army: ‘Captain 
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McClannahan was a Baptist clergyman and at first regularly 
preached to his men. His recruits were drawn principally 
from his own denomination. ... The Baptist were among 


oh os) 


the most strenuous supporters of liberty’. 


The author has been unable to learn where Elder McClannahan 
finished his course on earth, or where he was buried. 


“One of the witnesses of the truth, when imprisoned for con- 
science’s sake in Queen Mary’s persecution of the Church is said 
to have thus written to a friend: ‘A prisoner for Christ! What 
is this for a poor worm?’ Such honor have not all his saints. Both 
the degrees which I took in the University, have not set me so 
high as the honour of becoming a prisoner of the Lord.” (John 
Whitecross’s Anecdotes, Vol. III, p. 170.) 


And David Thomas voices the same sentiments in his letter 
above to Nathaniel Saunders. 


It is gratifying to the writer to be able to state how this letter 
has been preserved, and he believes the information will be 
interesting to his readers. 


The original letter was sent to Mr. Wm. Sands, while he was 
editor of the Religious Herald, by Mr. Francis J. Sanders, of 
Orange County, who was a grandson of Nathaniel Saunders, and 
it was accompanied with the following note: 


“Brother Sands—I also send an old letter written by 
David Thomas to my grandfather, while in jail at Culpeper 
Court House, having been cast into prison for preaching the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. If you think it will interest the 
numerous readers of the Herald, please insert it.” 


Editor Sands did publish it with the following comment: 


“We return him our hearty thanks, and we can venture 
to say, those of our readers, for the precious and interesting 
reminiscence of a past age, in the original letter from Elder 
Thomas to his grandfather. We live in a more tolerant age, 
and our ministers can now proclaim the gospel without being 
subjected to bonds or imprisonment. It was not the case of 
our forefathers. We have yet living witnesses among us, 
who can testify to the trials and persecutions of Baptist 
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preachers, for no other cause than seeking to warn their 
fellow-men to flee from wrath to come. These worthies 
counted not their lives dear to them, so that they might win 
souls to Christ. The walls of a prison could not deaden their 
zeal, nor abate their ardor ; but re-echoed with their songs of 
praise, and the voice of prayer and thanksgiving that they 
were counted worthy to suffer in their Master’s cause. To 
this martyr-spirit we are greatly indebted for our religious 
liberty, our steady increase, and present elevated position. 
Dear, then, to us, ought to be their memories; potent their 
influence, as examples of zeal, devotion, and entire consecra- 
tion to their Redeemer; and worthy are they to be had in 
everlasting remembrance. 


miikewiin prisoninent- of),W aller,” Craicy and. others, in 
Fredericksburg; of Waller, Greenwood, Wafford, &c., in 
Middlesex ; of Craig and Burrus in Caroline; Craig, &c., in 
Orange, and others in Chesterfield, are events well known 
through Semple’s History. In Culpeper, Fauquier, and Lou- 
don, the Baptists were as violently persecuted as in the coun- 
ties named. In these portions of the State, the ministers 
were chiefly Regular Baptist; Waller and Craig were Sep- 
arates. Of the Regular Baptists, David Thomas was one of 
the earliest and most popular ministers—the founder of 
some of the oldest churches in the State. A learned man, a 
bold, fearless, successful minister — distinguished for his 
eloquence not less than his piety and zeal—one of those 
eminent worthies, to whom Virginia Baptists are so much in- 
debted; and the benefit of whose labors we are now so 
abundantly realizing.” 


How long Nathaniel Saunders and William McClannahan 
remained in prison is not known, neither is there at present any 
information as to how they obtained their release. But it matters 
not how long they remained in Culpeper jail, we are not to think 
for one moment that their experience, bitter as it may have been, 
caused them to deviate a hair’s breadth from the course they had 
mapped out for themselves. They evidently went right on preach- 
ing the unsearchable riches of Christ, whether in prison or out of 
prison ; and there is one more bit of documentary evidence relative 
to Nathaniel Saunders, in the shape of a note addressed to him 
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in 1775, and which indicates that he was then busily engaged 
in the pursuit of his holy calling: 


“T understand that you intend to preach this day—near 
William Tooles. You certainly know that such proceedings 
are contrary to Law.—I hereby forewarn you neither to 
Preach, Exhort, or attempt any thing of the sort in this 
Neighborhood as you shall answer the same at your Peril, 
as I am determined to order a Prosecution ags’t you if you 
attempt to. 

Iam Yours &c 
N. Grant 
“To Mr. Nathaniel Saunders 
Saturday 9th Apl. 1775.” 


Nathaniel Saunders began to preach in 1766, two or three years 
after he was baptized, and in 1768 he was ordained to the care 
of Mountain Run Church, which was constituted at the same time, 
and of which he was pastor until it was dissolved in 1782, when 
most of the members joined Mountponey. “He lived and died 
in the estimation of all that knew him, a pious and good man. 
After suffering a great deal, with a long and painful illness, he 
finished his earthly pilgrimage towards the last of the summer, 
1508: (Semple s Histon (1010) spe 7s) 


The place of Elder Saunders’s burial and whether or not his 
sacred dust has been marked by any enduring monument are both 
matters that are unknown to the compiler of these notes. 


2 lal BOR DTG © Uiiey 


County Seat—Stafford 
Lewis LUNSFORD 


According to Taylor’s Virginia Baptist Ministers, page 138, 
Lewis Lunsford was “born in the County of Stafford, Virginia, 
about the year 1753.” 

“We now come to a man,”’. says Semple’s History, page 417, 
“who, in point of talents, as a preacher, was never excelled in 
Virginia; and by many it is doubted whether he ever had a 
superior any where else. * * * At an early stage of his life, 
while attending the ministry of William Fristoe, he was happily 
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arrested by divine mercy. Mr. Fristoe baptized him when a boy. 
He immediately, both in private and in public, began to stand up 
as an advocate for the gospel. His talents, at this tender age, 
commanded attention, and procured for him the flattering appel- 
lation of The Wonderful Boy. After moving in a more confined 
circle for some few years, he began to enlarge his borders. About 
1774, divine Providence directed his attention to the lower coun- 
ties; in the Northern Neck. Wherever he placed his foot as a 
preacher, there attended a blessing. Believers were added to the 
church, through his instrumentality, in most of the neighborhoods 
of these lower counties. His preaching made a great noise; not 
only for its ingenuity, but for its novelty. Here, as in most other 
places where the Baptists preached, they cried out that some new 
doctrine was started; that the church was in danger. Mr. L. was 
accounted worthy to share a part of this opposition. A clergyman 
appointed a set day to preach against the Annabaptists. Crowds: 
attended to hear him. He told stories about Jack of Leyden, and 
Cromwell's roundheads: but he could not by such tales, stop the 
gospel current; now swelling to a torrent.” 

Dr. Semple places Lunsford’s initial work in the lower counties 
of the Northern Neck “about 1774,” but there is a strong prob- 
ability that he began there at an earlier date, perhaps 1773; and 
it may be the following newspaper notice that the writer dis- 
covered has a direct bearing upon Lunsford’s early ministry in 
Richmond County. 

In the Virgumia Gazette, September 16, 1773, there is in the 
news column the following paragraph from Williamsburg, about 
an accident that happened in Richmond County when the parson 
preached against the Annabaptists: 


“There had like to have been a Number of broken Limbs 
last Sunday fe’nnight at the lower Church in Lunenburg 
Parish, Richmond County, by some Part of the Gallery 
where the Negroes sit giving Way, which alarming the Con- 
gregation, they every one made the best of their Way out. 
Many were violently squeezed, some fell down and were 
trod upon, particularly a poor Negro Woman big with Child, 
who was so much hurt that her Life is despaired of. A 
Negro Man likewise had his Legs much torn and bruised. 
After the Fright and Disturbance occasioned thereby were 


in 
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over, the Congregation, which was remarkably numerous 
that Day, again repaired to Church, where an excellent Dis- 
course was delivered by the Reverend Mr. Giberne, exposing 
the dangerous Tenets of those Sectaries the Annabaptists, 
which are so very pernicious to Society, and subversive to 
almost every Christian and moral Duty.” 


That is strong language and covers a large territory, but it no 
doubt expressed the prevailing sentiment at that time, not only 
in Richmond County, but at the Capital of the Colony, where this 
paper was printed. 

Elder Henry Voler preached two funeral sermons about Lewis 
Lunsford. They were printed in pamphlet form under the fol- 
lowing date line, “Westmoreland, March 7, 1795,” and on page 
13 Elder Toler tells how Lunsford’s message was received in 
Richmond County, and also gives his version of the meeting 
where the gallery collapsed with such frightful results : 


“A few Baptists scattered in Richmond, which last cir- 
cumstance seemed to be the first that introduced Mr. Luns- 
ford there. As he believed, so he preached and practiced, 
independent of all characters and societies. He soon raised 
a great cry for and against him, some said, He is a good 
man: Others said, not; but he deceiveth the people. Baptist 
ministers particularly through the state had been harrassed 
by episcopal parsons, magistrates, sheriffs, lawyers and Pleb- 
ians ; nor were the Northern Neckites better disposed toward 
them than others. 

“Mr. G—b—n, an episcopal Parson in Richmond County, 
had without success dogmatized the Presbyterians ; and after 
the baptists preached in his parish he proved as fruitless in 
his attempts on them. He gave notice he should preach at 
his upper church (chapel) on the ———— Sunday in 
a sermon against the Anna-baptists. So many people assem- 
bled and crowded in to hear the WoNDERFUL DISCOURSE, 
that the gallery cracked before the Divine Service began; 
the people became much alarmed, some supposing the Lord 
was sending a judgment on them for the design of the meet- 
ing; others conjecturing the Negroes were rising in rebel- 
lion; and others . . . they did not know what—all hastened 
out as fast as possible, some over others, some through 
windows, some were trampled on, and left with scarcely all 
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their clothes, or life; and some never stoped till they got 
home. However, the most of the concourse, after this wild 
confusion, rallied, went in again, and heard the parson say 
an abundance about the tenets and practice of the German 
Annabaptists, and assert it as a fact, that the present Baptists 
sprang from them, and were equally to be avoided. But he 
could not obtain the credulity of all his hearers, nor a gen- 
eral applause for the Extraordinary Sermon.” 


According to Beale’s Semple, page 473, it was: 


“About 1774 he (Lewis Lunsford) made his appearance 
in Westmoreland, Richmond, Lancaster, and Northumber- 
land counties, where for a time his preaching was interrupted 
by mob violence and legal proscriptions. These persecutions 
served, however, to increase his popularity, and in 1778 
Morattico church was formed and he chosen as their pastor.” 


This was an era in the world’s history when great principles 
were at stake, and the old Scottish proverb that it takes “A stout 
heart for a stiff brea,” was very appropriate. A shrewd attempt 
was made by the British government at this time to induce the 
Americans to abandon a beloved principle they had been contend- 
ing for with great unanimity; namely, that they might be free 
and exempt from all Taxes imposed on them without their own 
consent.”’ Peyton Randolph, Speaker, of the House of Burgesses, 
had written the King more than two and a half years before upon 
that very subject, and according to the Virginia Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1771, addressed him again as follows: 


“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 


“Graciously to permit your ever dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Burgesses of Virginia, now met in General Assem- 
bly, to approach your Royal Presence, and with all Humility 
to renew their most earnest Entreaties that your Majesty, in 
your great Goodness, would be pleased to extend your 
fatherly Protection to them and all their Fellow Subjects in 
Exe nica, 2 Etc: 


But notwithstanding these and similar ‘earnest entreaties,” 
“The British government decreed that the East India Company 
which had seventeen million pounds of tea shut up in warehouses 
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because Americans would not buy it, could send tea to the colonies 
without paying an export duty, and thus be able to sell it at a 
lower price than any other nation. It was hoped that this would 
entice the Americans to pay the import duty, and thus surrender 
the principle they had been pleading for. During the summer 
cargoes of tea were loaded for America.”” (Newman’s America 
Gi88T)s--2 73") | ; 

The tea began to arrive and “Tea Parties” were held in various 
sections of the country and patriotic resolutions were adopted 
declaring that the sending of the tea was “‘an attack on the liberties 
of America.” 

Now while these indignation meetings were being held through- 
out the country and the fierce political struggle was being waged, 
it is but natural that there should have been a lull in proceedings 
against the dissenters of Virginia, and accordingly there is only 
one more case of religious persecution to be noted during the year 
1773, and that was in the county of Orange. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
County Seat—Orange 


In a previous chapter mention has been made of Elijah Morton 
being ousted from his position as a Justice of the Peace of Orange 
County because he was a Baptist. This occurred in 1768, the 
same year of the imprisonment of Allen Wyley, John Corbley, 
Elijah Craig, and Thomas Chambers. The Grand Jury presented 
Andrew Tribble and Thomas Mastin in 1769, and now we come 
to the case of Joseph Spencer, which 1s not mentioned by any of 
our church historians, but has been reported in Scott’s History of 
Orange County, Virginia (1907), page 50: 


JOSEPH SPENCER 


Imprisoned in Orange County; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


“In 1773 Joseph Spencer, being brought before the court 
by a warrant under the hand of Rowland Thomas, Gent., 
for a breach of his good behavior in teaching and preaching 
the gospel as a Baptist not having a license; and it appear- 
ing that he did teach and preach as aforesaid, he at the same 
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time insisting that he decented (dissented) from the prin- 
ciples of an Anabaptist ; ordered, that he be committed to the 
custody of the sheriff until he give bond conditioned not to 
teach or preach without first obtaining a license as the law 
directs. Bond was required in a penalty of one hundred 
pounds, and he is allowed the liberty of the prison bounds on 
giving security.” 


The official record of the Court of this case is found on page 
287 of the Order Book of Orange county for 1769-1777, and is 
more explicit in details. It is here given in its peculiar phrase- 
ology, as it tells the story of Mr. Spencer’s arrest, trial and com- 
mitment to the custody of the sheriff: 


“At a court held for Orange county on Thursday the 28th 
day of October 1773. 


Present 
William Bell Reuben Daniel 
Gent. 
Rowland Thomas Thomas Bell | 


“Joseph Spencer being Brought before the Court by a 
Warrant under the hand of Rowland Thomas Gent. for a 
Breach of his Good Behaviour in teaching & Preaching The 
Gospel as a Baptist not having license and it appearing to 
The Court that he did teach and Preach as aforesaid he at 
the same time insisting that he Disented from the Principals 
of an Anna Baptist It is therefore the Oppinion of The 
Court and they do order that this sd. Joseph Spencer be 
Committed to the Custody of the Sheriff Until he give 
Bond with Security Which Bond is to be Conditioned that 
he shall not teach or Preach as afores.d Without first Ob- 
taining a License for so doing as the Law Directs and that 
his Bond Shall, be for the Sum of one hundred pounds and 
his Security in the Sum of Fifty pounds And the Court doth 
allow him the Bounds he giving Security for the same. 

“Ordered that the Court be Adjourned till Tomorrow 
Morning 8 o’Clock. W. Bell.” 


According to Mr. Scott the “Prison Bounds’ embraced ‘An 
area, not exceeding ten acres, about the jail where prisoners not 
committed for treason or felony had liberty, on giving security, to 
continue therein until discharged; mostly for the benefit of per- 
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sons imprisoned for debt, the privilege lasting for only one year.” 

Joseph Spencer appears to have remained in close confinement 
for nearly a month, or until the next term of court, when he 
petitioned the Court to be allowed the privilege of living in the 
Court House. It would be interesting now to know why this 
peculiar request was made, but whatever the reasons, they seem 
to have been sufficiently worthy of consideration, so that on page 
295, of the same Order Book. of Orange County, we have the 
Court’s favorable action recorded: 


“Thursday the 25th day of November 1773 

“Joseph Spencer has Leave to Live in the Court house he 
Indemnifying the County if the same Should be Damaged by 
his Lavine in the’Sames’ 


Having secured the Court’s favorable action upon this request, 
and being thus provided with a place in which to live, he is ina 
position to enjoy the “Prison Bounds,” if he can secure a reduc- 
tion in bond required by the former court; so when the adjourned 
court re-convened the next day, Friday, according to appointment, 
another petition was received from Joseph Spencer, the result of 
which is recorded on page 299 of the same Order Book, as fol- 
lows: 

“A Petition this day Offered by Joseph Spencer Which 
is Admitted to record & on his further Motion the Sum 
heretofore mentioned to be bound in for reasons now offered 
is to be lessened to the Sum of Twenty pounds and two 
Securities in the Sum of Ten pounds each Whereupon the 
s.d Spencer with Wm. Morton and Jonathan Davis his 
Securities came into Court and acknowledged Themselves 
Indebted to our Sovereign Lord the King in the above men- 
tioned Sums respectively to be levied of their Goods and 
Chattels Land & Tenements And this recognizance to be 
Forfeited if this s.d Spencer is Guilty of a Breach of his 
Good Behavour According to a Former Order.” 


Presumably, this Mr. Spencer was the same Joseph Spencer 
who was a constituent member of the Upper-Spotsylvania church 
when it was organized on November 20, 1767, and was dis- 
missed from that church to become one of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Rapid-Ann church on December 4, 1769. 
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How long Mr. Spencer was domiciled in the Court House is 
not known, neither how he obtained his freedom. However it 
appears from an old Revolutionary soldier’s petition praying for 
a pension, that Mr. Spencer was the Captain of a Virginia military 
company as early as 1775. In this old soldier’s petition, which 
was addressed “lo the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Virginia,” and which according to Mr. Scott's History, page 75, 
is on file in the State Library, it is stated: 


“Your petitioner begs leave to represent that he enlisted 
in the service of the State of Virginia as early as 1775 in 
what was then called the Minute Service in Captain Joseph 
Spencer’s Company from Orange County, Va., etc.” 


It is not known whether Mr. Spencer continued to preach to 
him after his liberation or not. There is only one other reference 
in the county records, and that has to do with his “health” and 
not his “religion.” In 1778 ‘“‘on the petition of Joseph Spencer 
leave is granted him to inoculate for the smallpox at his house in 
to eeoutty. —(ocotts History, p.:177. ) 


JEREMIAH Moore 
Alexandria, Va. 


Elder Jeremiah Moore was born in Prince William County on 
Janes 7. 1740.. tle resided in Vairfax County, was reared in the 
Established Church and was a lay reader at Acquia Creek church, 
near Fredericksburg. When he learned the way of the Lord as 
proclaimed by the Baptists he joined the ranks of that sect which 
was everywhere spoken against, thereby espousing the cause of 
the weak against the strong. It took a strong will and indom- 
itable energy to cast one’s self into the maelstrom of conflicting 
opinions of that day regarding the wisdom of Religious Liberty. 
But Jeremiah Moore possessed the necessary prerequisites to 
make him one of the outstanding antagonists in the inevitable 
conflict that was being waged by our Baptist forefathers and 
other dissenters at that time. He buffeted the waves and in com- 
pany with his brethren finally succeeded in gaining a firm and 
strong footing on the solid ground of a great truth. Only a few 
incidents have been preserved in connection with the life story 
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of this good man, but these mere fragments are enough to give 
us a wonderfully comprehensive idea of the kind of a man he was 
as well as the quality of service he rendered his denomination. 
He was one of the early fruits of Elder David Thomas's ministry. 
Mr. Thomas was the first Baptist that Mr. Moore ever knew, 
and: 
“Tt is mentioned that when he was baptized, David Thomas 
said to a friend: ‘I think I have this day baptized a preacher.’ 
And so it was. He had baptized a man who was destined to 
proclaim, for more then forty-five years the glad tidings of 
salvation, and to evangelize, not only a large part of Vir- 
ginia, but also to preach in Maryland, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey and New York.” (J. B. Taylor, Jr., in Religious 
Herald, March 21, 1872.) 


Elder Moore, having been a lay reader in the Established 
Church, had many friends within her fold. His espousal of the 
Baptist cause seems to have aroused bitter enmity on the part of 
some of these, and conflicting emotions in the minds of many 
others. Dr. E. B. Jackson, who was pastor of the church in 
Alexandria from 1916-1923 that was founded by Elder Moore, 
thus describes the feeling that prevailed with reference to his 
action in uniting with the Baptists: 


“Jeremiah Moore became a member in 1772 of the Chap- 
awamsick Baptist church in Stafford county, Va. His bap- 
tism made no small stir among his friends, most of whom 
were Episcopalians and among them enemies of the Baptist. 
Some pretended to pity his folly, while others treated him 
with contempt; and all agreed to give him up for lost as to 
any future usefulness to himself or to his family. By becom- 
ing a Baptist he gave up a small office in the establishment 
at Acquia Creek worth 2,400 lbs. of tobacco yearly, and with 
it the friendship of many influential characters. Money was 
always secondary with him.” (Dr. E. B. Jackson’s Speech, 
in Richmond Virginian, May 11, 1920.) 


According to Taylor’s Virgina Baptist Ministers (1860), 
page 219, Jeremiah Moore “commenced that ministerial work in 
which he was engaged nearly forty-five years, through difficulties 
and trials, with a zeal and ability that have fallen to the lot of 
few.” 
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In common with the Baptist preachers of his day and genera- 
tion he felt the rigors of that law which was enacted by the 
Virginia Assembly in 1643, the validity of which very few even 
dared to question. This law so flagrantly violated by Jeremiah 
Moore, reads as follows: 


“All ministers shall be conformable to the orders and con- 
stitution of the Church of England and the laws therein 
established, and not otherwise to be permitted to teach or 
preach publicly or privately.’’ (Quoted by Dr. Jackson.) 


Those who disobeyed this decree of the Virginia tribunal were 
summarily dealt with. They were arrested under various pertexts 
and committed to jail as though they were guilty of some heinous 
crime. 


JEREMIAH Moore 
Imprisoned in Alexandria Jail, Certainly Once, Perhaps 
Three Times; Duration of Imprisonment Unknown 


Jeremiah Moore suffered in various ways for the Truth as it 
is in Jesus. From the unfortunate phraseology used by our his- 
torians with reference to Mr. Moore’s imprisonment it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether he was imprisoned three times, or only 
once. We are told that he was apprehended three times and con- 
ducted to Alexandria to be lodged in the old Colonial jail, but it 
does not seem clear that he was actually committed to jail three 
times, as all the old [fairfax records have been destroyed it is 
impossible now to settle the question. He may have been arrested 
and incarcerated in the Alexandria gaol more than once, but there 
is no way of proving it. All one can do is to give the various 
records as they are, and wait for some future discoveries to solve 
the problem. 


“Three times he was apprehended by the officers of the 
crown and conducted to the town of Alexandria, to be lodged 
in the public jail, and once committed by one of his Majesty’s 
justices to jail for preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
mittimus is yet in the hands of his family, and will, it is 
hoped, be preserved, as evidence of his faithfulness in his 
Master’s cause. This mittimus is in the following words: ‘I 
send you herewith the body of Jeremiah Moore, who is a 
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preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and also a stroller.’ 
To escape imprisonment in this case, it was necessary to ob- 
tain from the authorities a license to preach at certain 
places.” (Taylor’s Virgina Baptist Mimsters, First Series 
(1860), pp. 219 and 220.) 


Dr. Taylor’s statement given above might be construed to 
mean that he was carried to Alexandria three times and lodged 
in the public jail for preaching contrary to law, or in an unlicensed 
house, and that on another occasion he was committed to jail by 
“one of his Majesty’s justices’ for no other cause than that of 
“preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ Or it may mean that he 
was carried to Alexandria three times in all, and that in one of 
these instances they could find no fault in him except that he 
“preached the gospel of Jesus Christ.” Unless he was actually 
incarcerated in the Alexandria jail more than once, it would be 
hard to understand why the judge should make the remark that 
he should he in jail until he rotted. That this remark was made 
is not a mere matter of hearsay, but we have Jeremiah Moore's 
own word for it. There are several references to this statement 
in the various histories, but Elder Moore bears his own testimony 
to the fact that it was actually said by the judge on the bench. 

A recent discovery of two pamphlets published by Jeremiah 
Moore gives the most conclusive evidence of his imprisonment. 
These papers were brought to light in Cincinnati and now belong 
to the Virginia Baptist Historical Society. One of them is a 
pamphlet entitled “An Enquiry into the Nature and Propriety of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments,’ with an introductory letter ad- 
dressed to President James Madison; and was written from 
“Moorefield,” November 5th, 1808. In this introduction on page 
26 of this pamphlet Elder Moore says: 


“The fact is I have felt ‘the effects of an ecclesiastical 
establishment and have been told by the judge from his seat, 
‘you shall lay in jail until you rot,’ when my crime was no 
other than preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ, as the in- 
dictment read on the trial will show, without any other color 
or pretense or the least insinuation that I pretended to be so, 
but that I was actually such, nor was there anything offered 
in evidence to prove that my preaching was not what the 
indictment expressed: and although this may be said, cer- 
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tainly your judges had very little understanding, yet it is 
always true that there is nothing so offensive to an estab- 
lished religion as the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


It seems hard to account for the inhuman sentence of the judge 
on the bench, unless it was caused by this pioneer preacher being 
brought before him so 
many times that a simple 
commitment to the gaol 
had become a common- 
place, and the judge be- 
came so exasperated that 
in the heat of his dis- 
pleasure he not only sent 
him to the jail again, but 
added, “you shall lay in 
jail until you rot.” SITE oF CoLoNIAL JAIL IN 

The spot where the old ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
jail stood in the town of 
Alexandria, Virginia, has been appropriately marked by a bronze 
tablet, and a picture of this tablet may be found in this volume. 
The jail was built in 1753, was used for convicts and French 
prisoners captured on the Western border, and stood on the site 
Olethe present (1920) Police Headquarters, on North Fairfax 
Street. The marker was placed there, along with other tablets 
marking historic spots in the city, by a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Alexandria, of which Dr. E. B. Jackson was the 
chairman. 


“Persecution and affliction are said to be proof of a minis- 
ter’s call. Mr. Moore soon had this proof. In 1773, while 
he was preaching in the bounds of the church called Dif- 
ficult, a magistrate attended by the rector of the parish, had 
him arrested by a constable and ordered to prison. His mit- 
timus was written in these remarkable words: ‘I send you 
herewith the body of Jeremiah Moore, who is a preacher of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and also a stroller,’ &c. This was 
somewhat similar to Pilate’s inscribing over the cross of 
Christ, ‘Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews’ (Semple’s 
HISLOP N eGLOLO) Pp. 309: ) 
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In the July 15, 1917, issue of The Sunday Star, of Washing- 
ton, Di C., a=writer=siening ‘himself The Kamblen, Sasa 
article entitled “The Rambler Writes of Old Home of Jeremiah | 
Moore,” in which it is stated that: 


“There is an especially interesting fact or set of facts 
relating to the Rev. Jeremiah Moore which the Rambler 
hopes to deal with at greater length in some subsequent nar- 
rative. When Moore was arrested in 1773 while preaching 
‘within the bounds of the Church called Difficult’—which, of 
course, was a church on or close to Difficult Run—he was 
conveyed to the prison of Fairfax county.” 


In Dr. E. B. Jackson’s booklet, The Romance of Historic 
Alexandria, pages 45 and 46, he refers to this imprisonment as 
follows: 


“Tt ought to be said that the Establishment represented the 
union of Church and State, and that civil jurisdiction had 
been forced upon the church in return for financial support. 
Sometimes a rector was found who had little vision. Drastic 
measures were taken and Jeremiah Moore felt the heavy 
weight of his former connection, and he was told, ‘You shall 
lie in jail till you rot, or obey the law.’ All other non-con- 
formist preachers obeyed the law but the young preacher 
stood firm against the law which permitted such an outrage, 
and rather than retract, he remained in jail and preached, 
like Bunyan, through the latticed door. He attracted crowds 
by the very novelty of the situation. Washington and Mason 
frequently came to Alexandria, and must have known of his 
imprisonment. No protest could be made against a well- 
understood law. (It is not unlikely this determined young 
preacher felt that by remaining in jail the question of re- 
ligious liberty would not be ignored in the issues of the 
Revolution. )”’ 


“The Rambler’s” article in The Washington Star, to which 
reference has been made, contains this additional statement with 
reference to Jeremiah Moore's trial: 


“In the trial held in the courthouse the prisoner was 
defended by Patrick Henry, the able champion of freedom 
of religious worship.” 
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Dr. Jackson’s book has a more detailed reference to this same 
interesting incident in the life of Jeremiah Moore: 


“But a significant thing happened: Patrick Henry, who 
at that time was in frequent communication with Washing- 
ton (on the authority of a well-grounded tradition in the 
Moore family) was brought to Alexandria for the defense 
of Moore. Col. Charles Broadwater, neighbor and friend to 
Jeremiah Moore and likewise to Washington, was then 
Justice of ‘the Peace. Mr. Henry is said to have made, 
probably in the Court House nearby, a great impassioned 
speech, using these traditional words: ‘Great God, gentle- 


men, a man in prison for preaching the gospel of the Son 
On COG.) 


Rey. E. B. Jackson, D. D., who was for seven and a half years 
(1916-1923), pastor of the church in Alexandria that was 
founded by Jeremiah Moore and has given much time and thought 
to both founder and church, delivered an address before the Col- 
umbia Association of Baptist Churches, in Washington, D. C., 
on April 21, 1920. This speech was published in the Richmond 
Virgiman, May 11, 1920, and contains the following reference 
to Mr. Moore, the times in which he lived, and his imprisonment: 


“Washington and Mason fought a brave fight in those 
days for civil liberty. Geo. Mason, the author of the ‘Bill 
of Rights’ in the old court house of Alexandria, presented in 
1774 the ‘Fairfax County Resolves’ in which for the first 
time the principles of religious liberty are incorporated, but 
you are not to forget that Jeremiah Moore in 1773 in the 
same court house (on Market Square) was tried before Col. 
(Justice) Broadwater for ‘preaching the gospel without 
license’. ” 

“A little Baptist church had been built in Fairfax county 
on the ‘Creek called Difficult’ not far from Alexandria. He 
had been converted one year before (1772), and who felt the 
call to preach, was found preaching at this church. The 
rector and the constable came and ordered him to prison. 
His mittimus was written in these remarkable words: ‘I 
send,’ etc. 

“The case attracted a good deal of attention, for Semple 
plainly indicates that Mr. Moore became a conspicuous and 
marked figure and had challenged a well recognized right of 
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the establishment. He lay in the old Colonial jail in Alex- 
andria (located on Market Square) awaiting trial, mean- 
time occupying his spare time, through the latticed door, 
preaching the gospel of free grace, without ritualism, cer- 
emonialism, or sacramentarianism. Nothing must be placed 
between the soul and its God. What a stage setting it was 
indeed. 

“Once indeed he received the sentence of the judges 0 
he in jail during life, at the court house visited often by 
Washington and Mason. 

“Washington was meantime a member of the Inter-Colo- 
nial Consultation Committee which produced a panic in 
London, by preparing for resistance to England. Patrick 
Henry was also a member of that committee and was in 
close touch with Mt. Vernon. Col. Broadwater, a distin- 
guished soldier and an intimate friend of Washington was at 
the time a vestryman of Fairfax and justice of the peace, 
(Callahan) Washington in those days must have known of 
the determined young man in jail nearby for preaching. But 
not a word of protest is recorded from him. Did his oath as 
vestryman and as justice bind him to unwilling silence? But 
a startling and well authenticated tradition lingers in the 
Moore family, that Patrick Henry, the famous advocate in 
the ‘Parson’s Case,’ was attracted by the case of Jeremiah 
Moore. Did Washington secure him? Washington was in 
intimate correspondence with Henry then and they rode to- 
gether horseback a few months later to the first Continental 
congress through Alexandria. One thing is certain, Mr. 
Moore is released from his life imprisonment and obtains 
legal license for places of preaching. What if we had Henry’s 
speech! Washington probably heard it.” 


In a letter to the compiler of these notes, dated at “Lexington, 
Virginia, Dec. 15 -'23,”’ Dr. Jackson adds this statement: 


“T believe my address is practically accurate though 
strangely the official records of the imprisonment are not in 
existence and local Alex. historians were loth to admit what 
Semple declares in his history, & what is a well-confirmed 
tradition in the Moore family.” 


There remains but one more witness with reference to the trials 
and imprisonment of Jeremiah Moore, and that is Hon. R. Wal- 
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ton Moore, of Washington, D. C., Assistant Secretary of the 
United States and a great-grandson of the old pioneer preacher : 


“There is a reliable tradition that in one of his trials he 
was defended by Patrick Henry in a very dramatic speech. 
It is also well authenticated that one of the warrants against 
him was dismissed by the Justice of the Peace (Col. Broad- 
water, who served with Gen. Washington in the House of 
Burgesses ) who, in dismissing it, authorized him to go ahead 
and preach as he pleased.” 


Just how long Jeremiah Moore remained in Fairfax prison 1s 
not known, but it is a fact that he was released long before his 
body had begun to rot, as the Justice threatened—‘‘you shall lay 
Daefaueuntilsyou rot. ' 1t<1is* certain that he lived on. for many 
years afterwards and 1s credited with a zeal for and activity in, 
the vineyard of the Lord, which has perhaps no parallel in the 
history of our denomination. However his release from prison 
and the advice of Col. Broadwater ‘“‘to go ahead and preach as he 
pleased,” did not exempt him from maltreatment at the hands of 
the enemies of that cause he had so ardently espoused, as the fol- 
lowing account, given in Taylor’s Lives of Virginia Baptist 
Ministers, Vol. I, page 220, will prove: 


JEREMIAH Moore 
Brutally Assaulted by a Mob 


“On one occasion he was brutally assailed by a mob, head- 
ed by two magistrates. He and another minister were taken 
with the intention of plunging them in the water. They suc- 
ceeded in throwing his companion into the water, and then 
they were both released. At various times he was subjected 
to the scoffing and abuse of his enemies, they breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against him.” 


This is the only item of persecution of Elder Moore, outside 
of his imprisonment, or imprisonments, that this author has been 
able to locate. The next historical fact is brief, but very compre- 
hensive, and is a footnote on page 309 of Semple’s History, 
published in 1810: 


“In 1795, Mr. Moore preached at a General Committee, 
in Louisa, where the compiler heard him observe, that he had 
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travelled and preached distances sufficient to reach twice 
round the world. He has lost no time since that.” 


Benedict's History, Vol. II, page 95, which was published in 
1813, gives this somewhat fuller statement: 


“Rev. Jeremiah Moore, who is esteemed one of their 
greatest divines, in 1795, when he was 49 years old, had 
travelled for the purpose of preaching, and that mostly in 
his own State, distances sufficient to reach twice round the 
earth.” 


To travel ‘distances sufficient to reach twice around the earth” 
would be a notable feat even in this day, but when you consider 
the roads of that day and the mode of travel at Jeremiah Moore's 
command, his achievement is the more remarkable. Jefferson 
speaks of a trip he made from Richmond to New York in 1790: 
“The roads through the whole were so bad that we could never 
go more than three miles an hour, sometimes not more than two, 
and, in the night but one.” 

In an article by Dr. Thomas S. Dunaway, “Old Baptist 
Churches in Virginia,’ published in the Religious Herald, June 
14, 1923, it is stated that: 


“In Virginia the best road was from Williamsburg to 
Richmond. Yet going at the highest speed it took two days. 
Travel in Virginia in those days was almost exclusively by 
horse-back.” 


In Travels in Virginia in Revolutionary Times, edited by A. J. 
Morrison, the Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt describes a 
trip he made from Williamsburg to Richmond in 1796 as follows: 


“Crowded in the stage by ten passengers and their bag- 
gage, we did not arrive before II o'clock at night, though we 
had set out from Williamsburg at 8 in the morning; the 
rain, which has been abundant during the last two days, 
having rendered the roads very bad.” 


In William Fristoe’s History of the Ketocton Baptist Assocta- 
tion (1808), pages 80-82, there is this account which has little 
in it to make the means of identification certain. It is possible 
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that it may refer to Elder Jeremiah Moore, and one of the “three 
times he was apprehended by the officers of the crown and con- 
ducted to the town of Alexandria” : 


JEREMIAH Moore 


Apprehended and Carried Before a Justice 


“At another time, at a distant place, a preacher was 
apprehended as soon as done preaching, and taken from the 
place immediately to justice—the charge was, preaching; 
the magistrate enquired what had been preached? the ev- 
idence, when called upon, appeared confused, and when ques- 
tioned and cross questioned, their testimony was contradic- 
tory ; the justice could get no just information, or intelligible 
account from them respecting the matter: at which the 
preacher requested the magistrate to allow him to relate what 
he had asserted in his sermon, to which he supposed the ev- 
idence would agree; he was allowed, and when he had cited 
the same things he had before mentioned in his sermon, the 
evidence was brought to recollection and assented to it.—It 
appeared the greatest distress on this occasion, was that the 
above cited preacher had advanced doctrine in direct opposi- 
tion to the established church, which charge, could it have 
been substantiated, would certainly, at that time have pro- 
cured his confinement in the dungeon: but when the matter 
came to light, and proper information obtained, it was quite 
the reverse; it was true the preacher in his sermon made 
mention of several things in the articles of the high church, 
but it was in a way of approbation of them, as being what 
himself, in heart espoused, and in public advocated ; the truth 
was, their anger was raised, and their resentment levelled 
against the preacher ; because they were in a plain and pointed 
manner told that the articles of their church as it respected 
the essentials of religion, was sound and orthodox; and that 
they were grossly ignorant of their contents, and careless 
about them; that they had adulterated and departed from 
their own system, and that their immoral conduct and 
dissipated behaviour gave abundant proof that they knew 
nothing of vital religion, nor ever felt its quickening power ; 
and it followed their christianity was no more than a name 
without the substance. When the magistrate was rightly in- 
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formed, it was judged a malicious prosecution, and nothing 
deserving bonds or imprisonment; and accordingly the 
preacher was set at liberty.” 


Perhaps William Fristoe is referring to Jeremiah Moore in 
the following comment, found in his History of the Ketocton 
Baptist Association (1808), page 83: 


“Another instance we have received information of, that 
will scarce admit of comparison; a magistrate issued a war- 
rant for the apprehending one of our preachers—the con- 
tents of which was, the officer was to bring him before him 
or some other justice of the peace, to answer for his conduct 
as touching preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified; this 
was coming to the point in the nigh way, this was saying 
with a great deal of simplicity what the ground work of com- 
plaint was, while wit and invention in other instances would 
have cast a cloak over it, and have given it a different colour. 
According to instruction the preacher was taken by the officer 
and carried to justice, but when the crime for which he was 
apprehended was examined, it appeared shameful to the last 
degree; enmity itself was stunned at it—the preacher was 
immediately discharged, and that evening held meeting in a 
large town where he had been taken for trial, and an end was 
put to that process.” 


An ever memorable and far reaching event occurred in the 
city of “magnificent distances,’ in which Jeremiah Moore played 
a conspicuous part. We quote from Dr. Jackson again: 


A. Baptist ‘minister, Wm, Parkinson, “had come com 
Maryland in 1801, and was elected chaplain of the first 
congress. As ‘meeting houses’ were few in the Capitol city, 
Mr. Parkinson preached Lord’s Day morning in the Capitol 
building and in the afternoon in the Old Treasury, which 
stood on the site of the present treasury. Mr. Parkinson, 
writing afterwards concerning these experiences, says: ‘The 
members of congress attended abundently better than I ex- 
pected. I have moreover the pleasure of stating that the 
president (Thomas Jefferson) has missed but one of my 
meetings at the Capitol.’ (It will be recalled that Jefferson’s 
sister was a member of a Baptist church.) 

“We have record of a very significant event that took place 
the very next year, March 1802 (in the files of the ‘National 
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Intelligence’), in which Moore and Parkinson had part. The 
news item runs: ‘After a suitable sermon delivered by Mr. 
Moore, they constituted a church by the name of “The Bap- 
tist Church in Washington,” as an additional inducement to 
such as feel inclined to remove to this city and also to travel- 
ling preachers of that denomination to visit their brethren 
and preach to the people in this place. Congress was then in 
session for the second time in Washington, and this city 


2? 


contained less than 4,000 inhabitants’. 


A hundred years afterwards, 1901, Washington had a popula- 
fem or 278,718. Our’ Capital city now (1938) has 525,000 
inhabitants, and the Baptists have multiplied until they have 30 
Baptist churches, in the District of Columbia, with a total enroll- 
ment of 19,519. “The Baptist Church in Washington” is now 
known by the name of “First Baptist Church,” and after a credi- 
table history of more than a century and a quarter, has a member- 


ship of 1,069. 


This event, as far reaching as it was, does not appear to have 
given Jeremiah Moore as much genuine satisfaction as the found- 
ieeersuic. Hirst Baptist Church of Alexandria,” Virginia, in 
1803. He seems to have regard- 
ed this church as a memorial of 
his imprisonment, in the very 
place where he was thrice called 
to answer at the bar of his 
country for preaching the gos- 
pel of a precious Christ, and 
where he received the sentence 
of the judge to le in jai dur- 
ing life. There were many other 
ways in which he was sorely 
tried, but “From all these afflic- 
Mousmascays: laylor's Lives of 
Virginia Baptist Ministers, 
Vol. I, page 220, “he was won- 
derfully, and in an unexpected 
way, delivered, not without 
hope of meeting in a happy ALEXANDRIA Baptist CHURCH 
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eternity many of these his enemies and their posterity. No doubt 
is entertained but that the church of Alexandria, at this time, is 
in part composed of the families that have descended from his 
most bitter persecutors. The ways of God, oh how unsearchable.” 


On Sunday evening, May 16, 1920, the author attended, by 
special invitation of the pastor, Rev. E. B. Jackson, D. D., a most 
interesting service in this historic church. In addition to a 


TABLET IN ALEXANDRIA 
BapTisT CHURCH IN 
MeEMorRY OF 


JEREMIAH Moore 


delightful musical program by the choir, there were appropriate 
speeches by the following brethren: Dr. B. Cabell Henning, Dr. 
O. L. Hailey, Dr. H. W. Battle. The chief address of the ocea- 
sion was a carefully prepared sketch of the life of Jeremiah 
Moore, by Rev. W. J. McGlothlin, D. D., of Greenville, South 
Carolina; and which was published in the Religious Herald. 
During this service an appropriately inscribed tablet was unveiled 
by Miss Florence S. Berryman, of Washington, D. C., to the 
memory of the founder of the church—Jeremiah Moore, the 
tablet being a gift of Hon. R. Walton Moore, of Washington, 
D. C., and containing the following inscription: 


“In MEmory 
OF 
JEREMIAH MOORE 
Baptist Pioneer Preacher and Leader. 1746-1815 


Imprisoned in Alexandria several times for ‘Preaching the 
gospel without license.’ Tried in 1773 before Justice (Col. ) 
Broadwater, and defended by Patrick Henry (the jail and 
courthouse stood on the present market square), and re- 
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leased. Founded the First Baptist Church, of Washington 
(1802); the First Baptist of Alexandria (1803), and the 
Second, of Washington (1810).” 


On the printed program of that service this statement appeared: 


“Jeremiah Moore was imprisoned in the Old Colonial Jail 
in Alexandria in 1773, by order of a Vestry of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, for preaching the Gospel. He was 
defended by Patrick Henry in these traditional words: ‘Great 
God, gentlemen, a man in prison for preaching the Gospel of 
esussChrist’. 


This church, “The First Baptist Church of Alexandria,” had 
in 1938 a membership of 12,740. Great oaks from little acorns 
grow. 

This intimate description of Elder Moore, written by William 
Wirt to his friend, Mr. Pope, may be found in John P. Kennedy’s 
Life of Wilham Wirt (1850), Vol. II, page 386: 


ce 


‘I have a great partiality for the Baptist. My first fa- 
vorite preacher in early life was a Baptist. His name was 
Jerry Moore; and a powerful man he was. Not refined, but 
rough and strong, of copious and even impetuous volubility, 
keen, acute, witty, full of original observations, and, as a 
reasoner, I have seldom heard him surpassed. He was a 
most interesting preacher. He lived in Loudon County, 
Virginia, and used to come to the Seneca Church, or rather 
meeting-house, in Maryland, to preach’.” 


“A few days before his death he observed to his son, 


“‘T have finished my course; the doctrines that I have 
tried to preach are the stay and comfort of my heart; I know 
in whom I have trusted. There is one thing, and only one, 
that gives me the least uneasiness, and that is, that I have not 
traveled more, preached more, and written more, and in all 
things been more industrious in the best of causes’.”’ (Tay- 
lor’s Virgima Baptist Mimsters, First Series (1860), p. 
220. ) 


Elder Jeremiah Moore died at his home place, “Moorefield,” 
which is near Vienna and about five miles from Fairfax Court 
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House. His death occurred on 
February 23, 1515) .1n¢dele 
was buried on his estate which 
remained in the possession of 
his descendants until a recent 
date. His -last. resting place 
has been enclosed by a con- 
crete wall with a bronze tablet 
GRAVEYARD OF JEREMIAH Moore in the wall bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 


“Within This Inclosure Are Buried 
The Reverend Jeremiah Moore, 1746-1815 


and his wife 
Lydia Renno Moore, 1745-1835 
and some of 
Their Children and Grand-Children.” 


In the July, 1924, Bulletin of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Upland, Pennsylvania, pages 85-92, is ““A Romantic Chapter of 
the Final Stages in the Baptist Contention for Religious Liberty,” 
by Reverend FE. B. Jackson, D. D., which closes with the follow- 
ing paragraph : 


“Before I close this chapter of Romance let me add that 
Moore was tried and released in 1773, and the very next 
year (1774), in the same Court House where he was tried, 
there was introduced, in a meeting of freeholders of Fairfax 
county, Washington presiding, a series of resolutions by the 
afterwards famous author of the ‘Bill of Rights,’ George 
Mason, in which the very first reference was made to the 
subject of religious liberty. Did not these great men remem- 
ber Moore, the prisoner ‘for preaching the gospel’? In any 
case these “Fairfax County Resolves’ together with the ‘Bill 
of Rights’ became the treasure house from which was drawn 
material to carry on an agitation which, largely by the help 
of the Baptist, ultimated in the glorious first amendment to 
the Constitution, making religious liberty a blessed per- 
manency.”’ 
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CHEAT iE Racy 
1774 


Banks, AMMON, DELANY, MAXWELL AND ELIJAH CRAIG 
IMPRISONED IN CULPEPER COUNTY JAIL 


Peo .eOUNEy 
County Seat—Tappahannock 


The Piscataway church located in Essex County, seven or eight 
miles southwest of Tappahannock, organized in 1774, and known 
geet, Zion since 1356, under: this name still, maintains a 
vigorous connection with the Rappahannock Association. This 
church was constituted on March 13, 1774, and on that memor- 
able day ‘‘a warrant was issued to apprehend all the Baptist 
preachers that were at meeting. Accordingly John Waller, John 
Shackelford, Robert Ware and Ivison Lewis were taken and 
carried before a magistrate. Ivison Lewis was dismissed, not 
having preached in the county; the other three were sent to 
prison.” 


JoHN WALLER, JOHN SHACKELFORD, ROBERT WARE 
Imprisoned in Essex County Jail; John Waller Was 
Imprisoned for Fourteen Days 


While in prison they employed their time in much the same 
manner as so many of their brethren had employed theirs under 
similar circumstances, yet they seem to have lacked the sweet 
comfort and consolation which usually attended such an experi- 
ence. At least John Waller did not have a very pleasant season, or 
enjoy a sense of the divine presence: 


“Tt appears from Mr. Waller’s journals, which we have 
before us, that while in prison God permitted them to pass 
through divers and fiery trials; their minds, for a season, 
being greatly harrassed by the enemy of souls. They, how- 
ever, from first to last of their imprisonment, preached twice 
a week, gave much godly advice to such as came to visit 
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them, read a great deal, and prayed almost without ceasing. 
In their stated devotion, morning, noon, and night, they were 
often joined by others. They continued in close confinement 
from the 13th to the 21st of March, which was court day. 
Being brought to trial, they were required to give bond and 
security for their good behavior for twelve months, or go 
back to prison.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 23.) 


The Court’s record of this case of imprisonment is found in 


Order Book Number 29, 1773-1783, pages 195 and 196: 


“At a Court held for Essex County at Tappahannock on 
Monday the 21st day of March, in the year of our Lord 


1774. 
“Present his Majesty’s Justices. 


Thomas Roane Robert Beverley and 
John Upshaw John Corrie 


“John Waller, Robert Ware and John Shackelford Ana- 
baptist Preachers being brought before the Court by a war- 
rant from under the hand of Archibald Ritchie, Gentwior 
preaching and expounding the scriptures contrary to law, 
and confessing the fact, it is ordered that they and each of 
them do give security in the sum of Twenty Pounds with 
two good and sufficient securities in the sum of Ten Pounds 
each for their good behaviour twelve months: And it is also 
ordered that they be forthwith committed to the Goal of 
this county there to remain the aforesaid term, unless they 
give such security. 

“Whereupon the said Robert Ware acknowledged himself 
indebted to our Sovereign Lord the King his heirs and suc- 
cessors in the sum of twenty pounds current money, and 
Samuel Gresham and John Sorrell acknowledged themselves 
indebted in like manner in the sum of ten pounds each, to be 
levied on their respective goods and chattels, lands and 
tenements; on condition that if the said Ware shall be of 
good behaviour twelve months from this date, then this 
recognizance to be void, otherwise to remain and be in full 
hor cong 


Gentlemen. 


As the reference to Shackelford appears in a separate entry and 
on a different page on the same date and with the same Gentlemen 
Justices presiding, it is probable that he arranged for his bonds- 
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men at a later hour in the day thereby necessitating a separate 
entry, which is as follows: 


“John Shackelford acknowledged himself indebted to our 
Sovereign Lord the King his heirs and successors in the sum 
of Twenty Pounds current money, and John Goode and 
Thoms. Upshaw acknowledged themselves indebted in like 
manner in the sum of Ten Pounds each to be levied on their 
respective goods and chattels, lands and tenements ; on con- 
dition that 1f the said John Shackelford shall be of good 
behaviour twelve months from this date then this recog- 
nizance to be void, otherwise to be and remain in full force.” 


Having finished the account of what took place on Court Day, 
let us take up the case of these preachers individually, and in the 
order of their releasement. 


JOHN SHACKELFORD 
Imprisoned in Essex County Jail for Eight Days 


This is the first, and it seems the only imprisonment of John 
Shackelford. He was born in Caroline County in 1750, began 
preaching in 1772, when twenty-two years of age, but not or- 
dained until 1774, when he took charge of the Tuckahoe Church. 
Prior to his pastorate of the Tuckahoe Church, there had been 
violent opposition to the Baptists in that neighborhood, the parson 
of the parish preaching against them, and warrants being issued 
for the apprehension of Lewis Craig, Edward Herndon, Bartho- 
lomew Choning, James Goolrick, James Ware and James Pitman, 
all of whom were thrown into prison, as we have seen in a pre- 
vious chapter. Just how John Shackelford managed to escape 
the clutches of the law, until the year that he was ordained and 
became the pastor of Tuckahoe, the record does not show. How- 
ever, after being released from the [Essex County jail he con- 
tinued to serve this church (which had been in one of the storm 
centers of opposition), for eighteen years, or, until he left the 
State. In 1788 the Tuckahoe Church experienced a gracious 
revival and Mr. Shackelford baptized about three hundred. His 
reduced circumstances, with some other causes, led him to move 
to Kentucky in the year 1792, and John Taylor’s A History of the 
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Ten Baptist Churches, Second Edition (1827), page 49, contains 
the following information relative to Shackelford in his new 
home: 


“But to return to South Elkhorn, Lewis Craig continued 
their pastor, for perhaps nine years, and then moved to 
Bracken county, near the Ohio River. Having been well ac- 
quainted with John Shackelford, in Virginia, who had lately 
moved to Kentucky. Craig advised the Church, at South 
Elkhorn, to call him to take the watch care of the Church, 
which was done on Craig’s moving away. I suppose Shackel- 
ford has been in the ministry at least 50 years, and was a 
prisoner of the Lord, in early times, in Virginia. He was a 
preacher of much respectability from his youth; and his 
labours commenced with great success before he came to 
Kentucky. He has been the laborious paster of South Elk- 
horn for more than thirty years. Under his ministrations, 
there have been great additions to the Church; several great 
revivals have been there. About the beginning of the present 
century, several hundred were added in one year. A few 
years past, near two hundred were added in one winter. So 
that South Elkhorn has always been among the most nu- 
merous and respectable Churches in Elkhorn association.” 


Then on page 50 of the same book John Taylor says: 


“The Church at South Elkhorn has existed as such for 
near forty years; they have only had two pastors, Craig and 
Shackelford. Both these men have often preached through 
iron grates in Virginia, and with great success in Kentucky ; 
and now both waiting to hear the applaudit of ‘well done 


hehe 


thou good and faithful servants’. 


A footnote in Beale’s Semple, page 156, tells the rest of his 
story that seems pertinent to this volume: 


“Mr. Shackelford reached Kentucky about the time that 
Lewis Craig, his former associate in toils and sufferings, 
retired from the care of South Elk Horn church, and he was 
chosen as his successor, and he continued to serve in this 
relation for nearly forty years. His church, distracted by the 
Craig vs. Creath feud, and rent in twain by the Campbellite 
controversy, saddened his declining years. He died in 1829, 
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when 79 years of age, probably the last (says the historian 
of the Kentucky Baptists) of that noble band of preachers 
who were confined in Virginia jails for preaching the 
Gospel.” 


Ropert WARE 
Imprisoned in Essex County Jail for Eight Davs 


This Essex County imprisonment was Robert Ware’s second 
experience as a prisoner of the Lord. He was a native of Middle- 
sex County, was imprisoned at Urbanna for forty-six days, in 
1771, John Waller being also in prison with him at the time. 

Ware and his colleagues had petitioned the Middlesex County 
court to grant James Machan’s house as a place for dissenters to 
worship, but the petition had been rejected because the court ruled 
that it had no authority to grant such a license. This was in June 
and their imprisonment in Middlesex jail commenced on August 
10,1771. From that time on Robert Ware was a “marked” man. 
The civil authorities had their eyes on him and were watching 
him closely, but there was another ““Marksman,” lurking in the 
background, whose dart was destined to bring him low. In the 
Pansh Register of Christ Church, Middlesex County, Virgina 
(1897), page 220, there is this irrefutable evidence that Cupid’s 
aim was true, and his arrow had pierced Robert Ware's heart: 


“Robert Ware & Catherine Machan married July 22nd, 
oa 


Robert Ware had been ordained on February 11, 1773, and 
he claimed his bride five months later. On the day he was ordained 
he became pastor of Lower King and Queen Church. But that 
little expert huntsman—Cupid—was not satisfied with one “dear” 
that year for he bagged another on that same day, and perhaps it 
was Robert’s brother. Just above the reference to Robert Ware, 
in the same Parish Register, this entry occurs: 


“James Ware & Jane Machan married July 22nd, 1773.” 


These two entries suggest the thought of a double wedding 
that day, and also that even in the midst of those dark days of 
persecution, the joy bells would occasionally ring out their glad 
refrain. “There is a silver lining to every cloud,” and the very 
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fact that the Baptists were persecuted so unmercifully must have 
made those kindred spirits more interested in each other. At any 
rate it was no doubt a gladsome occasion when the bans were 
published of a double wedding, the brides-to-be being daughters, 
perhaps, of the very man whose home the authorities had refused 
to license as a place for dissenters to meet, and where the company 
of Baptist preachers had been arrested for preaching the Gospel. 

Remember the old saying, “Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
and a weak, cowardly, vacillating preacher never took possession 
of a promised land. It takes the Calebs and the Joshuas, men of 
undaunted faith and supreme courage, to win in the Christian 
race. 

And it takes a man of superb courage to “‘possess his soul,” to 
endure uncomplainingly the annoying and irritating insolence of 
drunken wretches, as Robert Ware did on at least one occasion, 
as we learn from Semple’s History (1810), pages 19 and 20: 


ee 


ROBERT WARE 
Annoyed by Two Men Drinking and Playing Cards 
on the Stage Where He Preached 

“On one occasion, when Robert Ware was preaching, 
there came one Davis and one Kemp, two sons of Belial, 
and stood before him with a bottle, and drank, offering the 
bottle to him, cursing him.—As soon as he closed his service, 
they drew out a pack of cards, and began to play on the 
stage where he had been standing, wishing him to reprove 
them, that they might beat him.” 


And Dr. Semple adds this footnote: 


“It is worthy of note, that these two men both died soon 
after, ravingly distracted, each accusing the other of leading 
him into so detestable a crime.” 


Robert Ware died about 1804, but we have not been able to 
learn the place of his interment. 


JoHN WALLER 


The third and last preacher to be imprisoned in Essex County 
jail at this time was John Waller. Continuing Dr. Semple’s 
account we learn how John Waller felt when left by his brethren, 
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the embarrassing situation in which it placed him, and also the 
manner in which he obtained his release: 

“Ware and Shackelford gave bond and went home; Wal- 
ler being always doubtful of the propriety of giving any 
bond whatever, determined to go back to jail. The trials of 
this man of God were now greater than ever. Deserted by 
his brethren, scoffed and persecuted by his enemies, locked 
up with a set of drunken, profane wretches, he had no alter- 
native but to commit himself to the hands of Omnipotence, 
and wait his deliverance. After remaining in prison four- 
teen days, he gained his own consent to give bond, and go 
home.” 


The “divers and fiery trials” through which these men passed, 
and having their minds “greatly harassed by the enemy of souls,” 
is but a natural outcome of the unpleasant circumstances in which 
they were placed. Gotthold says, “Our minds are like a lute, soon 
put out of tune. In fair weather it rings loud and clear; but let 
the weather change, and the sun of prosperity withdraw his beams, 
and hide himself behind dark clouds of trouble, and our courage 
vanishes and we give ourselves to dispondency.” 

But God never forsakes his own. If he seems to turn away, 
as he did at the death of His Son, it is only for a time. “But it 
shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall be light.” Mr. 
Robert Glover, one of the English martyrs, a little before his 
death, had lost the sense of God’s favour which occasioned great 
heaviness and grief; but when he came within sight of the stake 
at which he was to suffer, he experienced such abundant comfort 
and heavenly joy, that, clapping his hands together, he cried out, 
‘He is come, he is come!’ and died triumphantly.” (John White- 
cross s Anecdotes (1835), Vol. I, p. 243.) 


JoHN WALLER 
Imprisoned in Essex County Jail for Fourteen Days 


This is the fourth and last imprisonment of John Waller for 
preaching the Gospel. He spent one hundred and thirteen days 
in four Colonial jails in Virginia; viz., Spotsylvania (43 days) ; 
Middlesex (46 days) ; Caroline (10 days) ; and Essex (14 days). 

The trial of these three men—John Waller, John Shackelford 
and Robert Ware—took place at Tappahannock, the county seat 
of Essex. It is worthy of special notice that the old court-house 
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BEALE’s MEmorIAL Baptist CHURCH 
at Tappahannock, Virginia 


before whose bar these godly 
men were arraigned as law- 
breakers, is still standing, an 
old brick Colonial structure, 
substantially built, but is now a 
Baptist Church. The walls of 
this building have the unique 
distinction of first resounding 
with condemnation proceedings 
against three men for preaching 
the Gospel and now they rever- 
berate regularly with praise for 
that Gospel. Soon after the 
organization of the Centennial 
Baptist Church, the members 
bought this old building, which 
is located in the township of 
Tappahannock, remodeled it 
and fitted it up as a house of 


worship. When Rev. Frank B. Beale died in 1908, after serv- 
ing this church twice as pastor, twenty-eight years altogether, the 
church held a Memorial Service in his honor, and at the same 
time changing the name to the ‘“‘Beale Memorial Baptist Church.” 
This service was held on August 30, 1908, at which time Mr. 
O. D. Marston read “A Brief History of Centennial Baptist 
Church,” which was published September 11, 1908, in The T1de- 
water Democrat, and contains the following reference to this old 
court-house, which is now a Baptist Meeting-house: 


“Soon after this church was organized our deacons A. R. 
Micou and Dr. W. C. Jeffries, purchased this property (our 
church) without a dollar in sight to pay the obligation. This 
house which was the Court House when this country was 
under the government of the Crown of England. This house 
in which John Waller, Robt. Ware and John Shackelford, 
Baptist ministers were brought before the court by a war- 
rant for preaching and expounding the scriptures contrary to 
law and required to give bond and security for their good 
behaviour twelve months. Failing to do this they were sent 


to jail to serve out that term. 
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“This old building should ever stand in the hearts and 
minds of all people who love and stand for soul liberty and 
freedom of conscience as a monument erected by our God 
for man’s good and God’s glory.” 


When liberated from the Essex County jail, John Waller con- 
tinued in a “bright and shining way” and for many years had 
the ministerial care of five churches, to which he preached statedly. 
His zeal and popularity continued unabated until he was led into 
Arminianism and being for a season estranged from his brethren, 
during which time he declared that he suffered much “‘leanness of 
soul.’”’ He was fully re-instated into fellowship with his brethren 
in 1787, and continuing his ministry in Virginia until November 
8th, 1793, when “after taking the most affectionate farewell of 
the churches, he moved his family to Abbeville district, in the 
State of South Carolina.” 

W. B. Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, page 116 gives 
the following reasons for Waller's removal from Virginia: 


“This removal is said to have been induced partly by 
economical considerations, and partly from the desire of 
himself and wife to live near a beloved daughter, who had 
some time before been married to the Rev. Abraham Mar- 
shall of Georgia.”’ 


Mr. H. L. Watson, the editor of The Index-Journal, of Green- 
wood, South Carolina, near where John Waller settled, thinks 
there were probably three reasons for Waller’s leaving Virginia, 
namely : 


“tr. He felt that his work as a minister in Virginia was 
over. 

“2. Good lands could be bought cheap in South Carolina 
and thousands were selling out in Virginia and removing to 
both Carolinas, the new lands in Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
Mesceess ~ * Upper part of South Carolina was almost 
entirely peopled by immigrants from Virginia before the 
Revolution and ties of blood drew others after the Rev- 
olution. 

“3. John Waller had a married daughter in this section, 
said to be his favorite daughter, wife of the Rev. Abraham 
Marshall, also a Baptist minister. He was a son of the fa- 
mous Daniel Marshall, Baptist minister.” 
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Waller’s labours in his new home were also blessed but not to 
a great extent. He is credited with establishing several churches 
in his adopted State, the first one being constituted the year after 
his removal from Virginia. This church is described in the 
Triennial Baptist Register, No. 2 (1836), page 187, as follows: 


“This church, Betharbra, Laurens District, was constituted 
in 1794, by Richard Shackelford, David Lilly and John Wal- 
ler, consisting of 44 members. Previously to its constitution 
there were a number of Baptists who had removed from 
other states and settled in this neighborhood, and others had 
been baptized by John Waller before any other church had 
been constituted. It was his practice to go from house to 
house exhorting the people and preaching the doctrine of 
repentance and baptism. Those who believed and gave satis- 
factory evidence of a change of heart were immersed by him 
wherever there was water convenient. Thus were the mate- 
rials of Betharbra church prepared. John Waller first served 
the church in the office of pastor, but was soon succeeded by 
Henry Witt, who was ordained by John Waller and David 
Lilly. 

“A commodious house of worship was built by subscrip- 
tion and was open to all denominations of Christians, but for 
sometime it has been occupied only by the Baptist. It is 
beautifully situated on the head spring of Banks Creek, a 
branch of Saluda River.” 


The other church constituted by John Waller, of which he was 
pastor at the time of his death, was Siloam Baptist Church, and 
Mr. H. L. Watson, the editor of The Index-Journal, of Green- 
wood, South Carolina, not only a Baptist but greatly interested 
in our Baptist history has with great care copied the first two 
pages in the minute book of this old church for this volume, and 
they read as follows: 


“THE BAPTIST: CHURCHSAT SILOAM 
Constituted 


June 29  ~Agreeable to the petition of us the undernamed 
1799 subscribers who are desirous to become a Con- 

stituted Church for the better convenience of 
keeping the worship and discipline of the Church of Christ.” 
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“The Brethren, David Lilley; Rev. John Waller, Wil- 
liam Chiles, Meschec Oberby, attended as a Presbytery for 
the aforesaid purpose and after deliberately considering the 
petition found it expedient to constitute us a Church being 


in number thirty-two to be called Siloam Church. 
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“The church then proceeded to the choice of a Minister 
and chose the Rev. John Waller, occasional Pastor on the 


same day. 


“July 7th. Received to baptism Lucy Watson and Leonard 


Waller’s negro Lucy. 


“August Ist. Excommunicate Bro. Waller’s Jim for the 


sin of adultery. 


»@ct--13th 1800; Received by letter Sarah Drummond. 
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Jan sr2th Crsoi )received= by setter Robert Cheatham 
and Frances Cheatham and dismissed Tabitha Kemp. 

“April. Meeting dismissed Clabern Wright, Elizabeth 
Wright and Daniel Trussel and excommunicated Brother 
Ben Waller’s Clary and Violet. 

“May. Meeting received by letter Abednago Turner. 


“June. Meeting dismissed Bro. Peter Ball and Delilah 
Ball. 

“First Sunday in Sept. Received to baptism Larkin Rey- 
nolds and Permelia Waller. 

“Nov. 8th. Resolves of the Siloam Church. Ist the mem- 
bers to take into consideration the choosing two Lay Elders 
the Saturday before the second Sunday in December, next 
also the Lord’s Supper to be administered the day following. 
Second, Church meeting to be held every other month at 
Siloam and every other month at Mount Garrison and for 
the Lord’s Supper to be administered once a quarter at each 
place. The Brethren to find the wine at each place in rota- 
tion. Also the members to take into consideration a plan at 
our next meeting for the furnishing a table and other neces- 
sary articles for the same act in a decent manner. 

“Nov. 9th. Received by letter Sarah Pulliam. 


“July 4th 1802. The Rev. John Waller died.” 


And then Mr. Watson states that: 


“The above is a verbatim copy of pages one and two of 
the minutes of Siloam church. Nothing has been left out. 
There is no further mention of the Rev. John Waller and 
no reference to him or his work. 

“Tt will be noticed that there is a skip between Nov. goth 
(1801) and July 4th 1802, date of the death of John Waller. 
There was evidently nothing to record. 

“The next entry after the death of John Waller is 1803, 
no month or day, and it is one sentence. ‘The church took 
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the Rev. Arthur Williams as a supply’. 


Here we have the statement from the Minute Book, of the 
last church John Waller served as pastor, that he died on “July 
4th, 1802,” in the sixty-second year of his age and a minister of 
God’s word for about thirty-five years. 
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William Cathcart’s The Baptist Encyclopedia (1881), Vol. II, 
page 1206, gives this closing scene of Elder Waller’s life, and a 
brief summary of that wonderful career : ; 


“His last sermon, at the funeral of a young man, was from 
Zech. 11:4: ‘Run, speak to that young man.’ He addressed 
the young in feeble, touching strains, saying that it was his 
last sermon. He spoke until his strength quite failed, and 
then tottered to a bed, from which he was carried home, and 
died July 4, 1802, in his sixty-second year. 

“He preached thirty-five years baptized more than 2000 
persons, assisted in ordaining twenty-seven ministers, and in 
constituting eighteen churches, and lay one hundred and thir- 
teen days in four different jails, and he was repeatedly 
scourged in Virginia. He now rests from his labors, and his 
works followed him.” 


The buffetings, stripes and reproaches which he had to bear 
in Virginia were perhaps harder to endure than the jail sentences. 
But he did a noble work and even in his newly adopted State we 
have already seen that he constituted two churches—Betharbra 
and Siloam. 

The following is the testimony of a distinguished pioneer 
Methodist minister in Virginia, who knew John Waller inti- 
mately : 

“Philip Gatch, who labored this year, 1776 in Hanover, 
gives a brief account of it in his memoirs: ‘My circuit was 
very large. It lay on both sides of James River and was a 
part of six counties. But it appeared like a new world of 
grace. The Baptists, who preceded us, had encountered and 
rolled back the waves of persecution. Shubal Stearns and 
Daniel Marshall, who were the first fruits of George White- 
field’s labors in the East, had become Baptist, members of 
the separate order. They travelled extensively through the 
State, and others, through their instrumentality, were raised 
up, and became faithful and zealous ministers and they en- 
dured a great deal of persecution. John Waller, with whom 
I became intimate, was an American in sentiment, a good 
preacher, and suffered much for the cause. He was confined 
in jail, first and last, one hundred and thirteen days, in 
different counties’.” (From Memorials of Methodism in Vir- 
gima, by Rev. W. W. Bennett (Second Edition), Richmond, 


1871, pp. 95-96.) 
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Following our general plan of trying to locate the last resting 
place of these old heroes of the cross, the author began to cast 
about for Waller’s grave, and fortunately located an article in 
the Religious Herald, of October 3, 1872, which finally led to its 
discovery. This letter published sixty-six years ago is as follows: 


“JOHN WALLER’s GRAVE—HIs RELATIONS, &c. 


“We, of the Abbeville county, S. C., were much interested 
in J. L. B.’s article on this worthy man. Only three weeks 
before it appeared, a company of his descendents assembled 
at his grave to erect a tombstone over his remains. This 
meeting took place on the 4th of July, 1872, just seventy 
years from the day of his death. Several of his descendents 
live in this county. The nearest of kin is a grand daughter, 
Mrs. Amelia Crews, of Greenwood, S. C. At the same place 
resides a great grandson, C. A. C. Waller, a young man of 
promise, a graduate of Furman University, a hearty Baptist, 
and active worker in his church and church school. A 
younger great grandson, C. G. Waller, though of a manly 
and generous nature, as yet bears more resemblance to his 
ancestor in the joviality of his earlier years than the piety of 
later life. From the two first named persons can be obtained 
more information respecting Mr. Waller than from any one 
else in this section. WB ones 


Rhoenix, S35 


CrircLE INDICATES WALLER’s GRAVE NEAR GREENWOOD, S. C. 
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After much correspondence with different individuals over the 
South, the author of this volume learned that the Minute Book of 
the Siloam Baptist Church, in South Carolina, was in the vaults 
of the Connie Maxwell Orphanage at Greenwood, South Carolina, 
and an appeal was then made to Dr. A. T. Jamison, Superinten- 
dent and Treasurer of that institution, for help. He very readily 
consented and also enlisted the services of Mr. H. L. Watson, 


ELpER JOHN WALLER’s GRAVE STONE 
in South Carolina 


from whom several quotations have already been included in this 
work. In a letter to Dr. Jamison (which was forwarded to the 
author ), Mr. Watson gives these interesting paragraphs concern- 
ing Waller's Grave: 

“The Rev. John Waller is buried in the Waller-Hackett 


family burying ground about six miles southeast of Green- 
wood on lands now owned by Dan B. Vines, on the Cam- 
bridge road between Greenwood and Ninety Six. Strange 
to say these lands at one time were owned by Furman Uni- 
versity in Greenville, having had to buy them in on a fore- 
closure of a mortgage, but in reselling them the University 
might have reserved the burying ground, about a quarter of 
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an acre but probably no one there knew Waller was buried 
on the place. 

“The place is grown up with bushes now. The late C. A. 
C. Waller used to have it cleaned off at his own expense 
every year. The grave of Rev. John Waller is marked with 
a substantial white marble slab with this Inscription: 


ELpER JOHN WALLER 
Diep JULY 4TH, 1802 
AGED 60 YEARS. 


“The grave was first marked with a large piece of soap- 
stone so the late ©: A: Ce Waller saidiy Ini1e72 "ther New 
W. B. Jones, a very active and progressive minister raised 
a fund of about fifty dollars and bought the present marker. 
The location of the grave was attested by elderly persons 
who had known of its location. To be doubly sure, the spot 
was opened and the bones of a man found so that the tes- 
timony of the elderly persons was corroborated to that ex- 


tent. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) H.1) Watsenss 


TABLET TO JOHN WALLER’S MEMORY ON 
WALLER’S BapTisT CHURCH 
On September 9, 1931, a tablet was unveiled at a Memorial 
Service held during one of the sessions of the Goshen Baptist 
Association in Waller's Baptist Church, Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia. 


TABLET ON WALLER’S Baptist CHURCH 
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WALLER’s BAPTIST CHURCH 


Professor R. E. E. Harkness, of Crozer Theological Seminary, 


Chester, Pennsylvania, delivered the principal address, in which 
he said: 


“I am very happy to participate in the delightful and 
pleasant ceremony of unveiling this tablet in memory of 
John Waller. It is altogether proper and fitting that such a 
service should be held and such a lasting tribute paid to these 
leaders of a century gone. As Baptists and Americans we 
should be grateful to the present Mr. Absalom Waller for 
his interest in his forebears and this gift which he has made 
to their memory, for the Waller church and the Waller fam- 
ily have made a very permanent and valuable contribution, 
not only to the honor of Baptist, but also to those principles 
held dear by all civilized mankind. John Waller, especially, 
was one of that heroic number who a century or more ago 
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fought the great battles of religious liberty, freedom of con- 
science and separation of Church and State and paid the 
Baptist price of that freedom which we enjoy today.” 


Then after recounting a brief page of Baptist history on the 
continent of Europe and America with reference to religious 
freedom, Professor Harkness continued : 


“But it was in Virginia that the supreme battles were 
fought. Hawks, the celebrated Episcopalian historian frank- 
ly states that the Baptists were the leaders in the conflict 
and were resolutely set on overthrowing the established order 
and on winning their complete equality and rights. John Le- 
land had come from New England to have himself elected 
to the Virginia Assembly that there he might fight the 
battles more successfully. 


“But most conspicuous among them all was John Waller, 
the first pastor of this church (Wallers). The established 
clergy looked upon him as the leader of the dissenters and 
the chief disturber of the peace. He had always been a 
strong character. Before his conversion he was the ring- 
leader in the gang of young bloods who played their pranks 
in that frontier community. So hostile was he to all things 
religious that he was accorded the nickname Swearing John 
Waller. And it was as such, a leader of the jury to try 
Lewis Craig, a Baptist preacher, that he was converted in 
1767. Being baptized he immediately began his own minis- 
terial work, going far and wide on his preaching tours, and 
soon, like Paul of old, he was the most conspicuous and 
powerful preacher among those whom he had once per- 
secuted. The established authorities of the Church and State 
determined that they must silence him.” 


Then Prof. Harkness recited Waller's Spotsylvania imprison- 
ment, etc., and continued: 


“But Hon. John Blair, the Deputy Governor, was more 
complimentary. There was little difference, he thought be- 
tween these Baptists and the Anglicans in things they be- 
lieved. But, said he, ‘If a man of theirs is idle, and neglects 
to labor and to provide for his family as he ought, he incurs 
their censures which have had good effects. If this is their 
behavior, it were to be wished we had some of it among us.’ 
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That is a commendation which any one of us, even to this 
day, might well desire. 

“In 1769, when Wallers church was constituted, John 
Waller was chosen pastor and the following year was ordain- 
ed. He continued that pastorate for over twenty years, until 
1793, when he moved to Abbeville, S. C. But all this time 
he continued his extension work far and wide. I find nine- 
teen churches throughout this section which he himself 
founded or aided in founding. 

“But there are other considerations for which John Waller 
was noted and make him worthy of our undying memorials. 
In 1774 he helped ordain Samuel Harris bishop of the 
Southern Association and that same year he himself, together 
with Elisha Craig, was appointed bishop of this Northern or 
Goshen Association. One of the very few American Baptist 
‘bishops.’ 

x x s x K x x 


“And what a victory was won in 1799, four years before 
his death, July 4, 1802. What great achievements and what 
marvelous changes had been crowded into those brief sixty- 
one years.” 


The “Elisha” Craig mentioned above is no doubt intended for 
“Elijah” Craig, the brother of Lewis and Joseph Craig. 


1774 
hei BS @ lye COUN DY 
County Seat—Charles City 


CHARLES CiTy CHURCH OR EMMAUS CHURCH 
Sustained Much Opposition But No Personal Violence 


Charles City Church “is in the county of the same name, and 
was raised by the labors of Elijah Baker and Joseph Anthony, 
who first began their service in this neighborhood about the year 
1774. They at first sustained much opposition, but no personal 
violence.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 112.) 

In 1833 this church was moved into New Kent County, the 
name changed to Emmaus, and so continues as a member of the 
Dover Baptist Association. 
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Year Unknown 


CUIUPE Pik se @ Wit 
County Seat—Culpeper 


The exact number of our brethren who were honored by the 
Culpeper authorities with a jail sentence can not now be stated 
with any degree of accuracy, as all the Order Books of that county, 
prior to the year 1798, have been destroyed. In previous chapters 
of this volume there have been noticed the various accounts with 
reference to the following ministers who were imprisoned in that 
county—James Ireland, Nathaniel Saunders and William Mc- 
Clannahan. But there were six others—three preachers and three 
laymen who suffered in the same way—making nine. Then by 
accepting the mere statement about John Corbley and John Picket 
being among those confined in Culpeper jail, without being able 
to give any of the details of their imprisonment, and including 
them in the list it would make eleven men—eight preachers and 
three laymen that are known to have been imprisoned in the 
Culpeper jail. How many more there were is not known, but it 
seems clear that there were others and that more men were 
imprisoned in Culpeper County than in any other county in the 
State. Caroline County came next with mime imprisonments, 
Chesterfield followed with seven, Orange with six or more, Spot- 
sylvania five, Middlesex four, Essex three, and all the other 
counties that imprisoned our preachers with fewer than that. 


But to return to the Culpeper cases, it is to be regretted exceed- 
ingly, that owing to the destruction of the Culpeper Order Books 
it is impossible to give the court records to show when these men 
were imprisoned, or how long they remained in jail. It is to Mr. 
James Madison, the eminent statesman—Father of our Constitu- 
tion and twice President of the United States—whose home was 
in Orange County, that we are indebted for incidentally remark- 
ing in a letter on January 24, 1774, to his friend and college mate, 
William Bradford, Jr., of Philadelphia, that at that time there 
were ‘‘five or six” men imprisoned in an adjoining county, which 
presumably was Culpeper. A brief quotation from his letter has 
been given, but the whole paragraph bears so directly upon the 
subject in hand that it is deemed worthy a place within these 
pages. It shows conclusively that Mr. Madison had gone deeply 
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into the subject, that he had discovered the root of the whole 
matter, and therefore he boiled over in his righteous indignation 
at such outrageous proceedings. This letter has been preserved in 
Rives’ Life and Times of James Madison (1866), Second Edi- 
tion, Vol. I, page 43, and is as follows: 


“T verily believe the frequent assaults that have been made 
on America (Boston especially) will in the end prove of 
real advantage. If the Church of England had been estab- 
lished and general religion in all the Northern colonies, as 
it has been among us here, and uninterrupted harmony had 
prevailed throughout the continent, it is clear to me that 
slavery and subjection might and would have been gradually 
insinuated among us. Union of religious sentiments begets a 
surprising confidence, and ecclesiastical establishments tend 
to great ignorance and corruption, all of which facilitates 
the execution of mischievous projects. * * * I want again to 
breathe your free air. I expect it will mend my constitution 
and confirm my principles. I have, indeed, as good an at- 
mosphere at home as the climate will allow, but have nothing 
to brag of as to the state and liberty of my country. Poverty 
and luxury prevail among all sorts; pride, ignorance, and 
knavery among the priesthood; and, vice and wickedness 
among the laity. This is bad enough; but it is not the worst 
I have to tell you. That diabolical, hell-conceived principle 
of persecution rages among some; and, to their eternal in- 
famy, the clergy can furnish their quota of imps for such 
purposes. There are, at present in the adjacent county not 
less than five or six well-meaning men in close jail for pub- 
lishing their religious sentiments, which, in the main, are 
very orthodox. I have neither patience to hear, talk, or think 
of anything relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and 
scolded, abused and ridiculed so long about it, to little pur- 
pose, that I am without common patience. So I must beg 
you to pity me, and pray for liberty of conscience to all.” 


A footnote in Beale’s Semple (1894), page 382, may refer to 
this same time. It states that: 


“James Madison, in a letter to James Monroe, mentioned 
the imprisonment of six Baptist preachers at the same time 
in the adjacent county (Culpeper) jail.” 


This writer has been unable to locate this letter to James 
Monroe. 
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Now who were these “five or six’? men who Mr. Madison says 
were languishing in the gaol of Culpeper County on January 24, 
1774? The answer cannot be made with certainty. Perhaps 
Thomas Ammon was one of them, and, it is likely that the three 
men, an exhorter and two laymen, who were implicated in the 
same crime with him were incarcerated at the same time; and we 
think it probable that there may have been three more. Then we 
know that there were others who appeared in court along with 
Elijah Craig, af one of his trials in Culpeper, for Drjsempie 
says: “At court, he, with others, was arraigned.” Anderson Mof- 
fett was another preacher imprisoned there, the date of which is 
unknown. Now, if we be permitted, without having any direct 
authority for so doing, to place these six men on the list as 
probably those who were imprisoned in Culpeper at the time Mr. 
Madison wrote, we shall perhaps not be very far wrong. 


THOMAS AMMON 


Imprisoned in Culpeper County Jail; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


We deplore the fact that only brief statements can be given of 
these men, and: their ‘experiences, at this Jate\dates a iineme. 
Ammon, who afterwards became a useful and valuable minister 
in Kentucky, may have been one of those imprisoned at this time. 
Semple’s History (1810), page 176, says that Thomas Ammon 
was a ministerial son of the Crooked Run church in Culpeper 
County, and that he “was once imprisoned in Culpeper jail, for 
preaching.” 


In A Aistory of the Ten Baptist Churches, by John- Taylor, 
Second Edition (1827), page 102, the author tells about the 
awakening of a niece of the Craigs by the preaching of Thomas 
Ammon out in Kentucky, and then adds: 


“Thomas Ammon, always a mighty son of thunder; he 
had been a great practical sinner, his conversion was as 
visible as his wickedness had been; he began to preach in the 
time of persecution in Virginia, was honored as many others 
were, with a place in Culpeper prison, for the testimony of 
his divine master; he died some years past in Kentucky.” 
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Tuomas MAXFIELD, ADAMS BANKs, JOHN DELANEY 


Imprisoned in Culpeper County; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


Within the bounds of the Rappadan church, “when the gospel 
was first preached there, persecution ran high. Warrants were 
issued to apprehend the preachers. E. Craig was taken out of the 
pulpit, and committed to Culpeper jail. Thomas Maxfield some 
time after, was imprisoned for exhorting. Mr. Adam Banks, 
about the same time, was committed to jail for praying in the 
private house of Mr. John Delaney, and Mr. Delaney himself, 
who was not a Baptist, for permitting it.” (Semple’s History 
Grol), po1st,) 

No other facts have thus far appeared about the man who 
prayed, or the man who permitted it. But their hearts were 
evidently right towards God. Great heavens! The authorities 
must have reached a point of desperation. Imprison a man for 
“praying in a private house’ and the owner for “permitting it” ? 
Punish a child for looking up into his father’s face and pleading 
for something he desired? Imprison the disciple for crying, 
“Abba Father’? Surely the lines had not fallen unto these humble 
followers of the Lord, in pleasant places. It is to be hoped that 
this effort to smother the flickering flames on the family altar was 
not successful, but that the same spirit that was found in a poor 
native of Jamaica was in the hearts of these Culpeper christians, 
and that they kept on “praying.” 

John Whitecross’s Anecdotes, Vol. II, pages 205 and 206, gives 
this story of that poor native of Jamaica: 


“Some time ago, a law was passed in the house of Assem- 
bly at Kingston, which contained several clauses highly in- 
jurious to the missionary cause in Jamaica. No time was lost 
in carrying its oppressive enactments into effect. A Wesleyan 
missionary was thrown into prison for the alledged ‘crime’ 
of preaching till after eight o’clock in the evening. Two 
persons connected with the congregation at Montegao Bay, 
had their homes levelled with the ground—their feet made 
fast in the stocks—and were sent in chains to the work- 
house, charged with the heinous offence of praying to the 
God of heaven. One of them proved so incorrigible, that 
they were obliged to give him up in despair. Having nothing 
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to do besides in the jail, he spent his time—morning, noon, 
and night—in singing, and in calling upon God; which so 
annoyed the jailer, that he repeatedly went into his cell and 
beat him, till at length the jailer brought him again before 
the court for this sin. The man, however, resolutely declared 
his purpose to pray. ‘If you let me go,’ said he, ‘me will 
pray—if you keep me in prison, me will pray—if you flog 
me, me will pray; pray me must, and pray me will! The 
jailer was fairly confounded; and, rather than be annoyed 
any longer by this ‘praying fellow,’ he gave up his fees, and 
a part of the fine was remitted ; and so the man was dismissed 
to go and pray elsewhere.” 


THomMas MAXFIELD oR THOMAS MAXWELL 


Imprisoned in Culpeper County Jail; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


The only reference to Thomas Maxfield in Semple’s History is 
the brief sentence in connection with the Rappadan church: 
“Thomas Maxfield some time after, was imprisoned for exhort- 
ing.’ Dr. Chas. F. James’ Struggle for Religious Liberty in 
Virgima, page 20, states that: 


“According to Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers there 
were confined in Culpeper jail at different times—James Ire- 
land, John Corbeley, Elijah Craig, Thomas Ammon, Adam 
Banks and Thomas Maxfield.” 


Dr. Geo. W. Beale’s article in the Religious Herald of June 8, 
1899, under the heading “Baptist Beginnings in Virginia,” states 
that James Ireland was imprisoned in Culpeper jail, and then 


adds 


“Others among the early Baptists who were confined in 
this jail for preaching the gospel without license, or abetting 
the same, were Elijah Craig, Nathaniel Saunders, William 
McClannahan, John Corbley, Thomas Ammon, Anthony 
Moffett, John Picket, Adams Banks, Thomas Maxfield and 
John Dulaney.” 


As far as we have been able to discover, all our Virginia 
historians who have referred to this hero of the cross speak of 
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him as Maxfield, and Thomas Maxwell has never been listed by 
them as one of those who were imprisoned in the Virginia jails 
for preaching the gospel. Dr. Semple does not even mention him, 
yet the conviction grows that it was Maxwell and not Maxfield, 
who went to jail for conscience’s sake, and for the following 
reasons : 


1. Thomas Maxwell was an early Clerk of the Rapidan 
church. 

2. Thomas Maxwell is mentioned repeatedly by our 
Georgia historians as being one of those who suffered im- 
prisonment in Virginia for preaching the Gospel. 


When or how long Thomas Maxwell served as Clerk of the 
Rapidan church is not known as the first eight pages of the oldest 
Minute Book of the church have been destroyed, but on page 9g, 
is the record of a business meeting, dated July 31, 1790, Thomas 
Maxwell being the Clerk and Elder George Eve the Moderator. 
George Eve grew up in this church, was ordained its pastor on 
September 6, 1775, serving as such for twenty-one years, or, 
until he removed to the State of Kentucky. He served other 
churches also at various times and was generally the Moderator 
of the Culpeper Association as long as he was in Virginia. 


Thomas Maxwell may have been the Clerk of the Rapidan 
church during the major part of George Eve’s administration, as 
he signed all the minutes of the church which appear on pages 9 
lone, 6700-02. Lhe minutes recorded on the 17th and 18th 
pages besides containing the statement that at this meeting 
Thomas Maxwell was granted a “letter of recommendation and 
also a letter of dismission,” and that a new Clerk was appointed 
to take his place, are so interesting otherwise that they are given 
in full: 


“At a church meeting, March 17, 1792, Brethren Wm. 
Mason & James Garnett came at the church’s request. 

“7—-Bro. William Standley brought complaint against 
Bro. Charles Cooks for drinking too much, he being absent, 
appointed Bro. Jarrell to cite him to attend next church 
meeting to answer the complaint. 

“2-_Bro. Matthew McDaniel brought complaint against 
Wm. Tate for some disorderly behavior appointed Bro. 
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Learner Watson to cite him to next church meeting to answer 
the complaint. 

““2-_Granted to Bro. Thomas Maxwell a letter of recom- 
mendation and also a letter of dismission for himself and 
wife and likewise for his children, who are members of this 
church. 

“4—The church, with the helps in conjunction proceeded 
to the business of the Eldership and finding Joseph Eddens 
and Jeremiah Kirtley willing with the desire of the church 
to be ordained Elders for them, the Presbytery prayed for 
them, with laying on of hand in the name of the Lord. 

“s—_Granted to Bro. Jacob Furnace a letter of dismission, 
also granted to Bro. Thomas Furnace & wife, and Sister 
Mary Bolen letters of dismission—appointed Thomas Max- 
well to write them. 

“6—Appointed Bro. John Leatherer, clerk of this church 
in the room of Thomas Maxwell. 


Thomas Maxwell C. C. Geo. Eve, Mod.” 


Thomas Maxwell moved to Flbert County, Georgia, and in 
1793 we find him taking part in the ordination of a preacher, 
according to J. H. Campbell's Georgia Baptists—Histoncal and 
Biographical (1874), page 179: 


Wum. Davis’ ORDINATION 


“In 1788, he was licensed to preach the gospel, while yet 
in his native state (Virginia) and was ordained in Georgia 
by Dozier Thornton and Thomas Maxwell in 1793.” 


In 1795 Thomas Maxwell was a member of the presbytery that 
constituted the Holly Springs Baptist Church, according to J. S. 
Christian’s Historical Sketch in the Minutes of the Henron Asso- 
ciation (Georgia), 1900: 


“Holly Springs Church is situated in the extreme north 
western portion of Elbert County Georgia. Probably the 
third oldest church in Elbert Co. having been first organized 
as an arm of Dove’s Creek, on May the gth 1795 and on 
Feb. 6th 1795 was constituted with twenty one members and 
declared to be an independent church by a presbytery con- 
sisting of John Cleveland, John White and Thomas Max- 
well.” 
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From this same Historical Sketch we learn that Rev. John 
Doss filled out the first year of this church, 1795, followed by 
Rev. Thomas Maxwell who served it thirty years. 

The History of the Baptist Churches of Georgia, compiled by 
The Christian Index, page 364, contains this reference to Thomas 
Maxwell: 


“Simeon Maxwell, son of Benson and Elizabeth J. Max- 
well moved to Talbot Co. in 1833 from Elberton—Simeon 
is the great, grand son of Thomas Maxwell, who was a 
Baptist preacher in the days of persecution in Virginia— 
who was taken from the pulpit and thrust into prison for 
preaching the gospel of the son of God. He moved to Elbert 
Co. Ga. in the early settling of the County and died when 97 
years of age.” 


And J. H. Campbell’s Baptist History, page 161, contains this: 


“Rev. Thomas Maxwell was born in Virginia and was a 
prisoner during the reign of persecution. He preached much 
thru the gates of his prison and in his anxiety to see his 
congregation, bruised his nose against the iron bars until it 
would bleed. He settled in Elbert County, Georgia, and had 
charge of Changie and Hendrys Churches. He died in 1837, 


aged 97.” 


Thomas Maxwell and Mary Pemberton Maxwell, his wife 
(whom he married in Virginia in 1761), are buried in the old 


Tuomas MAXWELL’s 
BIBLE 
Being Preserved by 
the Family 


MaAxwe_L MonuMENT 
Elbert County, Georgia 
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Maxwell cemetery in Centerville District, Elbert County, between 
Elberton and Hartwell, Georgia. Their graves have been marked 
by present day descendants with a double granite tombstone, a 
picture of which and also of Thomas Maxwell’s Bible are included 
in this volume. 


The inscription on this gravestone is as follows: 


Rev. Thomas Maxwell Mary Pendleton Maxwell 
Born Born 
Septic wel 742 1744 
Died Died 
Dewi ze oe 7, DecSiemie27, 
Maxwell 


Attention is called to the name ‘‘Pendleton” on the gravestone. 
Members of the family claim that this is an error and the name 
should be ““Pemberton.”’ 


ELIJAH CRAIG 


Imprisoned in Culpeper Jail Twice; Duration of One 
Imprisonment Was One Month; Duration of 
Other Imprisonment Is Unknown 


Elijah Craig was one of the heroes of the cross who suffered 
incarceration in Culpeper jail. Semple’s History (1810), page 
415, tells of his arrest and trial: 


“They sent the Sheriff and posse after him, when at the 
plough. He was taken and carried before three magistrates 
of Culpeper. They, without hearing arguments pro or con, 
ordered him to jail. At court, he, with others, was arraigned. 
One of the lawyers told the court, they had better discharge 
them; for that oppressing them, would rather advance, than 
retard them. He said, they were like a bed of camomile; 
the more they were trod, the more they would spread. The 
court thought otherwise, and determined to imprison them. 
Some of the court were of opinion that they ought to be con- 
fined in a close dungeon; but the majority were for giving 
them the bounds. Mr. Craig says they were fed on rye bread 
and water, to the injury of their health. After staying there 


one month, preaching to all who came, he gave bond for 
good behaviour, and came out.” 
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This same account is found in Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Min- 
tsters (1860), First Series, pages 65 and 66; and also in Bene- 
dict’s A General History of the Baptist Denomination, pages 291 
and 292, with the exception of the reference to his having been 
fed on “rye bread and water.” This omission, we take it, was 
purely an oversight. 


From the above statement it is clear that Elijah Craig was taken 
by the sheriff and a posse “when at the plough.” From the same 
authority, Semple’s History, page 180, we are told that on one 
occasion he was “taken out of the pulpit, and committed to Cul- 
peper jail.’ This would seem to prove that he was in that gaol 
on at least two separate occasions. 


Taylor’s Virgina Baptist Ministers, First Series (1860), page 
66, gives this intimate sketch of Elijah Craig, by one who knew 
him well: 


“Elijah Craig was considered the greatest preacher of the 
three brothers; and in a very large Association in Virginia, 
Elijah Craig was among the most popular for a number of 
years. His preaching was of the most solemn style—his ap- 
pearance as a man who had just come from the dead, of a 
delicate habit, a thin visage, large eyes and mouth, of great 
readiness of speech, the sweet melody of his voice, both to 
preach and sing, bore all down before it; and when his voice 
was extended it was like the loud sound of a trumpet. The 
great fervor of his preaching commonly brought many tears 
from the hearers, and many no doubt were turned to the 
Lord by his preaching. He was not as great a peacemaker 
in the church as his brother Lewis, and that brought trouble 
on him; but from all his troubles he was relieved by death, 
when perhaps he did not much exceed sixty years of age, 
after serving the ministry, say forty years.” 


Where Elijah Craig was buried, and whether or not his grave 
is marked are two pieces of information which Virginia Baptists 
would love to have concerning this gifted, loved and useful 
servant of the lord, but thus far they have been denied them. 


Dr. George W. Beale’s article in the Religious Herald, on June 
8, 1899, entitled “Baptist Beginnings in Virginia,” says that John 
Picket was one of those imprisoned in Culpeper jail, but gives no 
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authority for the statement. John Picket was imprisoned in 
Fauquier, as has been seen and it is not at all improbable that he 
was also one of those confined in the Culpeper jail, for he labored 
much in that county. 


Another newspaper notice, which is an unsigned and undated 
clipping, but which evidently is from the Religious Herald, con- 
tains some facts about Elder Anderson Moffett, and mentions 
John Koontz as one of those who suffered with Anderson Moffett 
and James Ireland. Now we know that the last two preachers 
were confined in Culpeper jail, but beyond the simple statement 
above, there seems to be no proof that John Koontz was impris- 
oned there although he may have been. 


It is a source of regret that the length of time that each one of 
these preachers and laymen had to remain in prison is not known 
nor the terms upon which they secured their freedom in most 
cases. Elijah Craig gave bond on one occasion and came out after 
a month’s imprisonment. One preacher obtained his liberty in a 
peculiar and unusual manner, as the following quotation will 
prove: 


“French Strother made himself very popular by releasing 
a Baptist minister who had been imprisoned by a Justice of 
the Peace, by substituting his man Tom in his place and 
letting him out at night. That fact is stated on the authority 
of Capt. P. Slaughter, who married his daughter.’ (From 
Rev. Philip Slaughter’s A History of St. Mark’s Parish, 
DalyOs) 


ANDERSON MOFFETT 


Smith’s Creek church in Shenandoah County was_ highly 
favored by the divine mercy in having two stalwart preachers— 
James Ireland and Anderson Moffett—among their members. 
Elder Moffett took care of the church two years after its consti- 
tution and retained that position for full fifty years. “Mr. Moffett 
from the time of his first entry upon the ministry, until this time,” 
says Dr. Semple’s History (1810), page 100, “has been a steady, 
pious and useful minister of the gospel.” 


The following tribute to him appeared in the Religious Herald, 
under the heading: 
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ANDERSON MOFFETT 


Imprisoned m Culpeper County Jail; Duration 
of Imprisonment Unknown 


“QONELOF THE PATHERS 


“Elder Anderson Moffett, died at his residence in Rock- 
ingham county, Va., May 14, 1835, aged eighty-eight years 
eight months and sixteen days. He was born in Fauquier 
county, made a profession of religion and joined the Baptist 
church when but a youth. He preached the gospel more than 
seventy years. And at the time when that denomination was 
violently opposed and persecuted, he was, with other muinis- 
ters, imprisoned 1n Culpeper county, for the word of God 
and testimony of Jesus. Both before and a long time after 
his confinement in jail he travelled and preached extensively ; 
and the Lord giving testimony to the word of his grace, 
made him instrumental in turning many from darkness to 
light. He finally settled in the vicinity of New Market, 
Shenandoah county, Va., and became the settled pastor of 
the Smith’s Creek Baptist Church, which he served with 
credit to himself and the satisfaction of the church for more 
than fifty years. He was greatly afflicted during many of 
the last years of his life with a sore foot and leg, which pre- 
vented his usefulness in a considerable degree. He stuck a 
thorn in his foot when a mere boy, which was not extracted 
until a short time before his death. He had an ordinary 
English education, though greatly improved by extensive 
reading, deep and profound reflection. He manifested a 
warm and zealous interest in the cause of the Colonies in 
their struggle with their mother country, which finally even- 
tuated in establishing their political and religious liberty, 
and enabled them to take a high and respectable standing 
among the nations of the earth. 

“Elder A. C. Booten preached an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon from 2 Tim. IV. 7, 8. 

“Elder Anderson Moffett and Barbara, daughter of Elder 
Casper Hupp, were married about the year 1780. Both her 
husband and father were Baptist preachers of the old school. 
He was a half brother of Daniel Moffett.” 


In Rev. S. H. Thompson’s life story of Rev. John R. Moffett, 
who was a martyr-hero of the Temperance and Prohibition cause 
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in Virginia, having been assassinated on the Main Street of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, November 11, 1892, there is this statement about 
Elder Anderson Moffett, on pages 2 and 3: 


“When the Established Church in the Virginia colony, 
following the example of the mother country, determined 
to stamp out, what it pleased to call the heresy of the dis- 
senters, prominent among those, whom neither the whipping 
in public pillory, the fines of the courts, the imprisonments 
in the common jails nor the howlings of the maddened mob 
could intimidate was a representative of the Moffett family. 

“Of this member of the family it is recorded that while 
in jail at Culpeper for preaching the word of God as the 
Baptist believe it, he was almost suffocated by the fumes 
of burning pepper and sulphur. 

“This imprisonment refers to the time when Moffett with 
several other Baptist ministers was thrown into jail because 
they would not cease preaching the word of God and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the people. Elder Anderson Mof- 
fett was a true patriot, a faithful preacher and an earnest 
and consecrated christian gentleman. For more than fifty 
years he was pastor of Smith’s Creek Baptist Church, near 
New Market, Shenandoah county, Virginia. He died May 
14th, 1835, in his 80th year. He was a half brother of Daniel 
Moffett, the grandfather of John R. Moffett. 

“In those days that tried men’s souls the old hero pre- 
ferred the bread and water diet and the foul air of Culpeper 
jail, to the abandonment of his faith in Christ and loyalty to 
him as King.” 


Elder Anderson Moffett’s nephew, John Moffett, was the father 
of Judge W. W. Moffett, of Roanoke. The author wrote Judge 
Moffett for any information that he might have relative to the 
imprisonment of Anderson, and under date of December 21, 
1923, Judge Moffett replied as follows: 


“In early manhood my father taught school on the line of 
Rockingham and Shenandoah counties, several miles west of 
the residence of his uncle, Rev. Anderson Moffett. In this 
neighborhood my father found his first wife, who was Eliz- 
abeth Newman, a daughter of Samuel Newman. My father 
was well educated, a man of fine judgment and most ex- 
emplary character. Two sketches I have of him, the one by 
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the late General James G. Field, and the other by Ex-Senator 
F. P. Carter, both of whom knew him well, so say of my 
father. 


“T have thus gone into detail to show that my father was 
reliable and had the opportunity of knowing what he said to 
me as set forth hereafter. 


“My father’s plantation was in Culpeper, from ten to 
twelve miles north of the courthouse. It must have been in 
the latter half of 1885, or the first part of 1886, that my 
father took me to Culpeper Court House. We were standing 
on the south side of the street looking at the Baptist Church 
on the north side of the same street. My father said to me, 
pointing to the church, ‘There once stood the jail, and in that 
jail my uncle, Anderson Moffett, was imprisoned for preach- 
ing the Gospel.’ Then turning to his right and designating 
the house on the corner diagonal from the Baptist Church, he 
said there was the home of two old people, Mr. and Mrs. 

‘Asher, who were ardent Baptists, and when that Baptist 
church was being built they sat under that tree (in the corner 
of their yard), watched its construction, rejoiced and thank- 
ed God for what He had done for the Baptists. 

“Some years after this, the Baptist Church to which my 
father pointed, and in which I have often been, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the present church, December 21, 1923, 
was erected on the same spot where the first church stood 
and where, theretofore was the old jail.” 


In addition to this bit of personal testimony on the part of 
Judge Moffett, he was kind enough to make a loan of several 
letters that were written to him forty-four years ago, by Miss 
Ann B. Newman. From these old missives have been selected 
these excerpts which bear directly upon Rev. Anderson Moffett, 
and his imprisonment in Culpeper jail. 

In a letter dated March 23, 1894, and addressed to Judge 
W. W. Moffett, of Roanoke, Miss Ann B. Newman, who was a 
granddaughter of Rev. Anderson Moffett, gives this interesting 
information : 


“Grand father Moffett commenced preaching when 17 
years old, traveled and preached before his imprisonment in 
Culpeper, and after bis imprisonment traveled and preached 
extensively, finally settled in the vicinity of New Market, 
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Shenandoah Co., Va., and became the pastor of Smith Creek 
Baptist Church which he served for more than fifty years, 
his health then failed which prevented his usefulness in a 
considerable degree, he died aged 88 years, 8 months and 
16 days.” 


Evidently Judge Moffett replied to this letter making further 
inquiries about his forbears, for Miss Newman wrote to him 
again from Harrisonburg, Virginia, on April 11, 1894, as fol- 
lows: 

“Your letter was received a few days since, I will give 
such information as I trust will be of service to you. 
x k x x x 
“There were no papers left in the family to show Grand 
fathers confinement in Culpeper jail, all his notes and 
sketches of his life wer burnt when his house was burnt the 
flames wer so rapid could save but little of the contents, and 
Grand father was to feeble to rewrite them, quite a loss to 
his family. Aunt Nancy Newman had a little book with the 
names of Baptist ministers who wer imprisoned in Culpeper 
jail, dont know what became of it, I reread the life of Rev. 
James Ireland yesterday who was imprisoned in Culpeper 
jail, I think same time Grand father was; he does not men- 
tion his name, I recently read the life of John Leland, he 
does not speak of my Grand father, he was a younger man. 
We are all confident he was a prisoner but have nothing in 
writing to show.” 


Rev. Anderson Moffett was perhaps the last of the old preach- 
ers, who had been imprisoned in the old Colonial gaols of Vir- 
ginia, to pass away. He died in 1835 and is buried in the cemetery 
of his homestead on the south bank of Shenandoah River, a few 
miles west of New Market. 

In the Religious Herald, of December 15, 1927, there is an 
address on “Four Early Baptist Ministers of Northern Virginia,” 
by the eminent historian John W. Wayland, Ph. D., of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, which was delivered before the General Associa- 
tion of Virginia, on November 17, 1927. In this address Dr. 
Wayland refers to Anderson Moffett and states that at one time 
“he lived about two miles west of New Market, beside the north 
branch of the Shenandoah River, in Rockingham county, where 
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he is buried, and where the 
inscription on his tomb- 
stone may still be read. 
The records of Shenan- 
doah county, at Wood- 
stock, and of Rockingham 
county, at Harrisonburg, 
contain hundreds of en- 
tries of marriages that he 
performed over a_ long 
period of years.” 

Then Dr. Wayland gives 
this interesting account of 
a visit he paid to the grave 
of Anderson Moffett: Stone Over ANpERsoN Morretr’s GRAVE 


“Five days ago I drove to New Market, turned west- 
ward on the Timberville road, and after two miles stopped 
at the substantial brick house by the riverside, which, from 
its general appearance, probably was built during Anderson 
Moffett’s lifetime. Then I went out into the field, in the 
fertile river plain, to the little graveyard enclosed by a 
strong iron fence, and worked my way tediously through 
the tall briers and weeds to Moffett’s grave. He, his wife, 
and two other members of the family have broad, flat slabs, 
lying horizontally on brick walls. Following is a literal and 
linear copy of the inscription: 


‘In 
Memory of the many virtues of 
Anderson Moffett 
Who was for upwards of 70 years 
A pious Minister of the 
regular Baptist Denomination, 
And for more than 50 years 
Pastor of 
Smiths Creek Church. 
Born in Fauquier 
Aug’t 28th, 1746 
And died 
in Rockingham County, Va. 


Ja 5.9: 


May 14th, 1835’. 
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The slab over Anderson Moffett’s wife's grave bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


“sacred 
To The Memory 
of 
Barbara 
Relict of Elder Anderson Moffett 
Who Died Nov. 9, 1848: 
Aged go Years, & 9 Days. 


This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given: 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 

There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 


CULPEPER CHURCH AND CULPEPER JAIL 


Mountponey church came out of a church called Mountain Run, 
in Orange County, which was constituted in 1768 and since 
dissolved. “The meeting-house of this church was situated at the 
foot of Mountponey, on the road leading from Culpeper Court- 
house to Stevensburg.”’ Gourdvine and Bethel were formed out 
of members from this church, and “In Sept. 1833, the church 
resolved to abandon the old house of worship, send a third colony 
to Stevensburg, and move with the remaining sixty white mem- 
bers to the town of Culpeper.” At that time Mr. Waller R. Asher 
and his wife were the only white Baptists living in the town.” 
In 1834 the church erected a new house of worship on the edge 
of the village of Culpeper, on the right of the road leading to 
Brandy station, near where it crosses Mountain Run; and in 1856 
they bought a lot from the County Court, which was a part of the 
“public square.”’ In 1858 they occupied their new house of wor- 
ship, which was that year completed, on a “lot bought from the 
county court” and on the spot where stood the old jail in which 
Rev. James Ireland and so many other Baptist preachers were 
imprisoned and otherwise badly treated. The name of the 
church was changed on April 20, 1873, from Mountponey to 
Culpeper. In 1892 the house of worship was destroyed by fire, 
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on July 22nd, 1894, their present building was occupied, and on 
November 22 and 23, 1924, the church celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. 

On April 1, 1926, the following editorial by Dr. R. H. Pitt, 
appeared in the Religious Herald: 


THE CULPEPER CHURCH AND THE JAIL 


“We ask in another place in this paper whether the present 
house of worship of the Culpeper Baptist church is not built 
on the site of the old jail in which James Ireland was impri- 
soned? After we had written the question we began to inquire 
around us concerning the facts. We had an impression that 
the church was thus located. Altogether, we inquired of 
seven persons who we thought would be likely to know. 
From every one of them we received practically the same 
response, which fitted also our own state of mind on the 
subject. It was to the effect that they ‘had heard that this 
church was built on the site of the jail,’ and assumed that 
this was true but did not know of any particular evidence to 
this effect. We wrote at once to the pastor, our life long 
friend, Rev. E. W. Winfree, D. D., and from him comes 
this note: 

ee Culpeper. Va. larch: 26;-1926: 


““Dear Dr. Pitt—I quote from our Manual, prepared by 
Dre Owl lames, 

ehcp lamiccr b>. \baylors |r; saysot the: house? ‘It 
stands on the spot where stood the old jail in which Ireland 
was imprisoned and otherwise badly persecuted’.” 

““TIn a recent letter Brother Larkin Willis writes quoting 
his uncle, the Rev. Joseph H. Gordon, as saying that “the 
first Culpeper church’’—he means the building destroyed by 
fire in October, 1892—“‘was built on the site of the old jail,” 
and that he heard this verified by others. My own impres- 
sion is that we occupy a corner of the same lot on which the 
jail stood—the jail itself being a few yards farther up town. 
But tradition, so far as I have learned, is unanimous in 
placing the church on the jail lot. 

““Some of our court records were destroyed during the 
War Between the States, and the deeds, &c., relating to this 
action may have been among them. 


Yours as ever, 


Ee WV 2 \Nantitey .. 
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“Persecution often defeats its own cause. Men cannot be 
restrained from thinking; and they will think that a bad cause 
which requires force to support it.’ (Semple’s History (1810), 
p. 180.) 

So it seems clear that on the very spot, or at least in the same 
lot, where the old Culpeper jail stood, in which James Ireland, 
Elijah Craig, and so many other Baptist preachers were impri- 
soned to prevent them from preaching the unsearchable riches of 
Jesus Christ, there now stands the Culpeper Baptist Church, 
where the Gospel may be preached without the fear of being 
molested or made afraid. This church had in 1938 a membership 
of 632, and out from it have gone six preachers, namely, Dudley 
Jeffries, R. P. Rixey, A. J. Coons, Stockton W. Cole, Ro Fiasstone 
and John F. Harris. 


All that remains of that old Colonial jail is the lock and key, 
that was presented to Richmond College by Dr. Geo. B. Taylor, 
and one old mortar stained brick; both of which are being pre- 
served by our Virginia Baptist Historical Society. The old lock 
is rusty and antiquated in appearance, and its ponderous key 
weighs 7% ounces. No longer does it respond to the touch of 
the jailer and bar the way of Baptist preachers to light and 
liberty. It served its purpose well, and if its tongue could speak 
many harrowing tales of persecution it no doubt would tell. This 
lock and key are all that is left of the old door which screeched 
and groaned on its mammoth, home-made hinges, as it swung to 
with a sudden thud, shutting in Baptist preachers from the light 
of day. As we think of this jail door, and all the others like it, 
in old Virginia at that time, a whole troop of sad memories come 
pouring in upon us, and we can not recall any other door around 
which so many sad memories cluster; unless it be the door of the 
unregenerated soul, which is locked and barred and overgrown 
with brambles, thereby completely shutting out the gentle Saviour 
who stands outside knocking, knocking, oh! so gently, seeking 
admittance and gaining none. This door has been beautifully 
portrayed by Holman Hunt in what is said to be the “most 
popular picture of a sacred subject that has ever been painted,” 
and which bears the title of “The Light of the World.” 

At the semi-centennial of the General Association of Virginia 
Baptists in 1873, in the city of Richmond, there was one speech 
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that stood out in the minds of those who heard it, with greater 
distinctness than any other that was delivered during the entire 
meeting. It was an address by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, on “Struggles 
and Triumphs of Virginia Baptists,” and if the test of an address 
is to be found in the length of time that it lingers in the minds 
of those who heard it, then Dr. Curry’s address must have been 
a masterpiece and the very climax of oratory, for many of the 
survivors of that meeting have borne testimony to their vivid 
recollections of that hour after an interval of fifty long years. 
At the Centennial of the General Association of Virginia Baptists, 
held in 1923, in the same church in which the General Association 
was organized in 1823 (The Second Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Virginia), there were quite a number of those who referred to 
themselves as the “Old Guard.” They were the survivors of that 
memorable meeting of 1873. Prior to this meeting many of these 
men and women became reminiscently inclined and gave to the 
Religious Herald their impressions of that far-away meeting. In 
almost every instance the thing they remembered most clearly 
was Dr. Curry’s speech, and the one outstanding feature of Dr. 
Curry’s great address was that part when he picked up the old 
lock and key of Culpeper jail, and turned its bolt back and forth 
with its accompanying grating sounds which were distinctly heard 
all through the great audience. Several of those who recalled 
that thrilling episode, after fifty years had rolled by will be 
allowed to tell their story at this juncture. We shall not give the 
dates of these communications to the Religious Herald, because 
all of them sent their contribution to that valuable paper within 
one month prior to the Centennial celebration, which occurred in 
November 1923. 


Dr. S. M. Provence wrote from Richmond, as follows: 


“Perhaps the most unforgettable address of the occasion 
was that of our own Jabez Lamar Manly* Curry. Who 
that ever heard him anywhere could ever forget him? On 
this occasion, however, he fairly outdid himself. He was in 
his element, discussing “The Baptist and Religious Freedom.’ 
(I put up quotation marks, but the theme is given from 
memory and may need revision. ) 


*Should be Monroe. 
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“There were several ‘thrills’ in that speech. One came 
when Dr. Curry took up the lock of the old Culpeper jail- 
door, behind which Baptist preachers had been locked up for 
the ‘crime’ of preaching the gospel! Several times he turned 
the huge key in that old rusty lock, and its grating sound 
could be heard throughout the tabernacle. Another came 
when he took up a brick from the old jail in Middlesex 
through whose grated windows Baptist preachers had pro- 
claimed the gospel of freedom to the eager crowds outside.” 


Dr. R. H. Pitt, the veteran editor of the Religious Herald, had 
this to say about the Middlesex relic: 


“Everybody remembers the Culpeper jail, lock and key ; 
only a few of us recall the brick from the old Middlesex 
county jail. But we can testify to the brick and that Dr. 
Curry held it up and identified it. We were from Middlesex, 
you see, and it was a collateral kinsman who had signed the 
warrant which put Greenwood and others in jail.” 


Rev. Andrew Broaddus wrote from Sparta, Virginia, as fol- 
lows: 


“And there stood handsome, brilliant, eloquent Curry, 
his face and figure transformed by the tremendous emotions 
that flamed in his breast. From the time he began his great 
speech until the end he held that vast audience in the hollow 
of his hand and when he reached the point where he de- 
scribed the sufferings of the Baptist preachers and their 
imprisonment in different counties, and turned to the table 
at his side, taking from it the old lock from Culpeper jail, 
that had fastened more than one Baptist preacher within its 
walls for the heinous offence of preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and pausing for a brief moment turned the 
key in the lock back and forth, back and forth, his audience 
was thrilled to the depths of their being. Dear me! After 
fifty years I think I can plainly hear the grating of the rusty 
old lock as its bolt shot back and forth. Dr. Curry during his 
life stood before royal courts and addressed great and dis- 
tinguished audiences, but I think this was the highest mo- 
ment of his long and eminent life.’’ 


Rev. J. W. Wildman, wrote from Cluster Springs, as follows: 


“I fully agree with Dr. Andrew Broaddus in his estimate 
of Dr. Curry’s great address and its effect on the audience. 
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At least four thousand people listened an hour and a half 
to this historical recital, and when he closed every soul 
thrilled with gratitude and people gave with absolute aban- 
don. It is not possible for people who were not present to 
appreciate the effect of the semi-centennial meetings upon 
the Baptists of Virginia.” 


Mr. Thomas O. Davidson, writing from Appomattox, Virginia, 
said: 

“It has always seemed to me that the Jubilee was the 
greatest meeting that I ever attended. There were many 
notable addresses, but there was one which in my opinion, 
stood out above all others. It was delivered by Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry in a tent in front of the old college, and his theme 
was the part that Baptist took in the fight for religious 
liberty. It was a great address, and the great crowd was so 
eager to hear every word that he spoke that, although several 
of the improvised seats broke down, those who were sitting 
on them just sat where they fell. Those meetings have been 
an inspiration to me through all the years that have fol- 
lowed.” 


Rev. W. T. Hundley, writing from Cumnor, Virginia, gave his 
impression of that great speech: 


“T am one of the semi-centenarians who was so fortunate 
as to be present on the campus of Richmond College in 1873, 
when J. L. M. Curry delivered his famous oration on Re- 
ligious Liberty and as a fitting climax held up the old lock 
and key of the Culpeper jail. Men went wild on that oc- 
casion and when contributions were called for, some who had 
no ready cash to give offered their watches and jewelry, 
sacrifices laid on the altar of devotion to principles dearer 
than life itself.” 


Rey. J. M. Luck, writing from Roanoke, said: 


“The large gathering at the College on the college cen- 
tennial day made a great impression on me. Dr. Curry was 
one of my favorites and the greatest public speaker I have 
ever heard. I can never forget the thrill that passed through 
the great audience when the lock of the old Culpeper jail was 
held up and locked and relocked.” 
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Mrs. W. E. Hatcher, of Fork Union, wrote as follows: 


“No one who was there could forget the wave of holy 
indignation that seemed to sweep over the vast audience 
when Dr. Curry, in his masterly address, turned the rusty 
key in the Culpeper jail lock that imprisoned our noble minis- 
ters. Oh, shades of Patrick Henry, who first raised his voice 
in their defense. Methinks he would have stirred a bit if he 
had been present, and maybe he was.” 


Rev. Vernon I’Anson, of Norfolk, said: 


“T heard Dr. Curry’s great oration, perhaps the greatest 
oration I ever heard, delivered in his splendid, masterful 
style of oratory.” 


And Mrs. J. McH. Peters said: 


“T remember the old, rusty jail lock and key and the old 
brick, too.” 


It seems everyone remembered the old rusty lock and key from 
the Culpeper jail and a few remembered the brick from the Urban- 
na prison, but no one recalled Waller's spoon,—the spoon he used 
while in prison. A paragraph in Rev. Richard B. Cook’s The 
Story of the Baptists in All Ages and Countries (1886), page 226, 
refers to it in this way: 


“The Baptist General Association of Virginia, after exist- 
ing in other forms and under other names from 1771, was 
organized as at present, June 9, 1823. At its grand jubilee 
meeting held in Richmond, May, 1873, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
during his masterly speech, showed a spoon used by Waller, 
while a prisoner for conscience’ sake, and a brick from the 
foundation of the old jail at Urbanna, Middlesex County, 
in which were imprisoned several Baptist preachers. He 
asked that the brick might go into the foundation of the 
monument to be erected to the memory of these noble suf- 
ferers for Christ. He also held up the lock and key of the 
old Culpeper jail, where James Ireland, Elijah Craig, John 
Corbeley and Thomas Ammon, preachers, and Adam Banks 
and Thomas Maxfield,* laymen, and John Delaney, were im- 


*Maxwell. 
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prisoned. The latter, though not a member of the church, 
was arrested for allowing a prayer meeting to be held in his 
house, and the others for conducting it.” 


1774 
Cries DER RIBED COUNLY 
County Seat—Chesterfield 


When the Southern District Association met at Hall’s meeting- 
house in Halifax County, on the second Saturday in May 1774, 
letters were received from “‘preachers confined in prison, particu- 
larly from David Tinsley then in Chesterfield jail.” 


Davin TINSLEY 


Imprisoned in Chesterfield County Jail for 
Four Months and Sixteen Days 


David Tinsley had been arrested and on February 4, 1774, tried 
before the following six “Gentlemen Justices,’ according to 
Order Book of Chesterfield County, Number 5, page 398: 


"t-a_court-held for Chesterfield County, Febey. 4,\1774. 


Arch. Cary 
Tho. Bolling Jacob Ashurst 
Benjamin Branch Fra. Goode 
oceeB ottser Ge af. 


And the crime with which he was charged is that he “‘assembled 
and preached to the people.’ But the Court’s full procedure 1s 
thus recorded in the above mentioned volume, page 400: 


“David Tinsley being committed charged with having 
assembled & preached to the people at sundry times & places 
in this County as a Baptist preacher and the said David 
acknowledging in Court that he had done so On considera- 
tion thereof the Court being of opinion that the same is a 
breach of the peace & good behavior It is ordered that he 
give Surety for keeping the peace & being of good behavior 
for one year next ensuing himself in the penalty of £50 & 
two Sureties in the penalty of £25 each.” 
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Note that in this particular instance the prisoner is charged 
with assembling and preaching to the people at sundry times and 
places in that county “as a Baptist preacher.’ Nothing whatever 
is said about the State church, Episcopal ordination, or the 
Toleration Act. 


ARCHIBALD W. ROBERTS 


Indicted and Tried Not for Preaching, But for Using 
Hymns and Poems Instead of the Psalms of David 


At the March court the Chesterfield officials seem to be waver- 
ing in their determination to prosecute these preachers, for the 
records show the indictment of a clergyman for using hymns 
and poems instead of the Psalms of David. His case was tried 
and continued and the following significant entry made on the 
court records for March 4, 1774, page 415,. Ordemmboos 
Number 5: 


“he [King |B 
vs Indictment 


Archibald W. Roberts Clerk D 


“This day came the Attorney for our lord the King as 
well as the said Archibald by his Attorney and thereupon 
‘came also a Jury to wit Ralph Falkner William Giles John 
Fisher David Coupland John Leitch John Fowler Daniel 
W. Callum Joseph Jones Tho Gordon Tho Shores Henry 
Branch James Donald who being elected tried & sworn the 
truth to speak upon the Issue joined returning a special ver- 
dict in these words to wit ‘We of the jury do find the deft 
has used Hymns or poems other than the Psalms of David 
after the communion service and after sermon. If upon the 
whole the law be against the deft. we find him guilty but 
if the law be for the deft. we find him not guilty. Ralph 
Falkner whereupon it is ordered that the same recorded and 
continued to be argued’.” 


While the Chesterfield officers were being buffeted about as to 
what constituted the law, poor David Tinsley was still languish- 
ing in prison. April showers usually bring forth May flowers, but 
neither April, nor the May, term of court brought him any relief. 
In his dire need he finally appealed to his brethren in association 
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assembled at Hall’s meeting-house, in Halifax County, on the 
second Saturday in May, 1774. The Associational record has this 
to say about Elder Tinsley’s appeal: 


“Letters were received at this Association from preachers 
confined in prison particularly from David Tinsley, then in 
Chesterfield jail. The hearts of their brethren were affected 
at their sufferings, in consequence of which it was agreed 
to raise contributions for their aid.” 


The following resolution was also entered into: 


“Agreed to set apart the second and third Saturdays in 
June as public fast days, in behalf of our poor blind persecu- 
tors, and for the releasement of our brethren.” (Semple’s 
IAiSLOvy) (ISLO), p.' 50.) 


These imprisoned preachers were in a sorry plight, but their 
associational brethren think first of their “poor blind persecutors.’”” 
“Open the shutters and let in more light,” was the mournfully 
significant dying exclamation of Goethe, and the Association in 
session at Hall’s meeting-house felt, first of all, that their perse- 
cutors needed more light. 


The “other preachers’ who sent letters to the Association were 
no doubt Waller, Shackelford and Ware, who were confined at 
this time in the Essex County jail, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


A short sketch of David Tinsley, in Beale’s Semple (1894), 
page 476, contains this statement with reference to his imprison- 
ment: 


“The hand of persecution immured him for four months. 
and sixteen days in Chesterfield jail. Through the grated 
window of this prison he with others of his fellow-prisoners 
preached to the crowd without. One who was led to Christ 
by this preaching has testified: ‘All around the jail the 
crowded assembly would stand, some weeping and others re- 
joicing, as they received the word of truth.” 


~ Now the brethren did two things at that memorable Associa- 
tional meeting in Halifax County. First, they undertook to raise 
a contribution for the aid of their imprisoned brethren, as Paul 
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did for the poor saints at Jerusalem. With reference to this act, 
Dr. Geo. W. Beale says in an article published in the Religious 
Herald: 


“The first ministerial work ever done in Virginia was by 
the Separate Baptist at Hall’s meeting house in Halifax, in 
May, 1774, when they made a contribution for the comfort 
of their imprisoned brethren, and set apart two days of fast- 
ing in behalf of their releasement. These noble prisoners and 
their sympathizers formed the bandana brigade among the 
old soldiers of our faith. The money sent to Patrick Henry 
for his employment in behalf of their release from prison 
was wrapped up in a handkerchief of the above description, 
and by that noble patriot returned in the same way. When 
the malice of their enemies had erected a close, high plank 
fence* in front of the jail windows to prevent the impri- 
soned preachers from exhorting the crowd without, a hand- 
kerchief displayed on a pole above the screen became the 
signal from the waiting people that they were ready to hear, 
when the stalwart voice of one of the prisoners would send 
the truth home through the boards to the hearts of the lis- 
tening company. Historic handkerchief! Never did a stand- 
ard give signal in a worthier cause, or float before a nobler 
beleagured band.” 


The second thing these brethren did at Hall’s meeting-house, 
was to set apart two “public fast days.” Nothing is said in the 
resolution about prayer, but “fasting and prayer’ were the 
Siamese twins of the religious life of that day and the mention 
of one implied the other. Money could relieve in some measure 
at least the physical sufferings of these imprisoned preachers, and 
in a few instances perhaps secure their liberty, but in the case of 
David Tinsley, and perhaps others also, it seems that they were 
the kind that “goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

‘Four months and sixteen days’ from February 4th would 
bring the date of Tinsley’s liberation close to, if not coincident 
with, the second public fast day of these brethren, which was the 
third Saturday in June. Prayer has wrought more than this 
world ever dreamt of. If we believe the Apostle’s statement, 
that the effectual fervent prayer of one righteous man availeth 


*AIl other authorities say it was a “brick wall,” not a “plank fence.” 
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much, and the positive assertion of our Lord himself, “That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my father which is in 
heaven,’ then, surely we will have no difficulty in believing that 
a number of people “Fasting and praying’ for the “releasement 
of their brethren” and the opening of the eyes of their “poor 
blind persecutors’’ would surely accomplish the desired result. 
While they yet prayed “Peter stood before the gate,’ and David 
Tinsley found the words of the poet to be literally true: 


“A good man’s prayers 


Will from the deepest dungeon climb to heaven’s height 
And bring a blessing down.” 


Prayer is the link that connects earth and heaven, the impotence 
of man with the omnipotence of God,-and David Tinsley was not 
only released about this time, but the series of imprisonments was 
drawing to a close. Only two more arrests are known to have 
been made throughout the entire State of Virginia, one in 1775 
and another in 1778; the first one being bound over to keep the 
peace and then released, while the second one jailed for some 
time on a charge of vagrancy was released, his accusers not being 
able to make out a case against him. 

Rev. R. H. Beasley writing from Manchester on January 16, 
1873, to Rev. J. L. Burrows, D. D., Richmond, Virginia, gives 
copies of the court records referring to the imprisoned preachers 
in Chesterfield County, concluding his letter with the following 
paragraphs : 

“There may be others whose names might be found among 
the records of the county court—and I shall attempt another 
examination ere long. 

“The jail in which these persecuted brethren were con- 
fined is doubtless standing. It is now known as the ‘old 
Debtor’s Jail.’ It was erected of white oak-hewn logs, 
cramed with mortar, and securely weather-boarded. 

“Perhaps enough information in regard to Bro. Eleazer 
Clay has been obtained — from other sources — particularly 
from W. J. Morrisett of Bristol, and perhaps others—His 
name however appears upon the record. I learn that it is 
highly probable that the old residence of E. Clay is now 
standing.” 
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The Chesterfield jail was used longer than any other in Vir- 
ginia as a place for the incarceration of Baptist preachers for the 
crime of preaching the Gospel. This “diabolical, hell-conceived 
principle of persecution,’ as James Madison termed it, began in 
Chesterfield in 1770 and continued until 1774—David Tinsley 
being the last preacher to be released from the Chesterfield jail. 


“In 1782 Elder Tinsley entered upon a brief pastorate 
with Mathews’s church, in the Dover Association. In 1785 
he removed to Georgia, having sailed from Yorktown to 
Savannah. He settled with Abilene (then Red Creek) 
church, in the vicinity of Augusta. He died at the age of 
fifty-two years, in October, 1801. (From Beale’s Semple 


(1894), p. 476.) 


From Georgia we learn how some of the preachers employed 
their time while they were shut up in a Virginia prison. This 
account of David Tinsley is apropos. It will be recalled that 
Jeremiah Walker, after removing to Georgia, split the Georgia 
Baptist Association asunder by his doctrinal controversy. Jesse 
Mercer’s account of that unfortunate division names David Tins- 
ley as Mr. Walker’s ablest ally, and then tells how these two men 
employed some of their time while they were incarcerated in the 
Chesterfield gaol: 


“David Tinsley had been the fellow-laborer and joint 
sufferer of Mr. W. (Walker) in Virginia; they were con- 
fined for some time in the same prison. Mr. T. (Tinsley) 
used to say that he received his first Arminian notions from 
Mr. W. whilst thus shut up in prison. This occurred in the 
following way. As they were shut out from the world, 
incarcerated within the gloomy walls of a prison for the 
truth’s sake, they frequently gave vigor to their minds, and 
wore the time away by taking different sides upon contro- 
verted points in Theology. Mr. W. used to take the Arminian 
side against his friend T., and most generally foiled him 
upon his own ground, at least he was successful in making 
‘the worst appear the better reason,’ to the no small injury 
of his brother: For Mr. T. was induced to adopt the system. 
This should be a warning to those who would sport with 
sacred things, or play with feigned argument; like edged 
tools in the hands of children, they are always likely to do 
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more evil than good. Mr. T. was a man of fine parts, 
amiable manners and exalted piety.’’ (From Jesse Mercer’s 
A History of the Georgia Baptist Association, p. 26.) 


The name of David Tinsley and six other preachers will be 
perpetuated by: 


A Granite Monument and Bronze Tablet Erected 
at Chesterfield Court House in Memory of 
Seven Baptist Ministers 


MoNUMENT AT 
CHESTERFIELD Court HousE 


On July 31, 1925, the Middle District Baptist Association 
erected a monument to the imprisoned preachers in Chesterfield 
County. In an article in the Religious Herald, of August 20, 
1925, by Professor Garnett Ryland, the following statement is 
made: 

“On the site of the old ‘debtor’s jail,’ at Chesterfield Court 
House, a shrine long sacred to Virginia Baptists, the Middle 
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District Association has erected and unveiled a handsome 
memorial to the seven men who, a century and a half ago, 
were confined there for preaching the gospel. 
. x * x x 
“The monument is of native Chesterfield granite, standing 
seven and a half feet high and bearing a large tablet with the 
inscription: 
“ “On this spot were imprisoned 


1770-1774 
John Tanner David Tinsley 
William Webber Joseph Anthony 
Augustine Eastin Jeremiah Walker 


John Weatherford 
Apostles of Religious Liberty 


“ “Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak 
the things we have seen and heard.—Acts iv :19-20. 


oe 6 


In gratitude for the blessings of spiritual religion and 
freedom of conscience, won through their sufferings, this 
memorial is erected by the churches of the Middle District 


Baptist Association. fees 
NOR 


TABLET ON MONUMENT AT CHESTERFIELD Court HousE 
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Here is an interesting side light on that far away day, when 
the gospel was preached through the grated windows of Virginia 
jails. It has been previously stated that “persecution always whets 
the edge of devotion” ; but it also awakens much curiosity on the 
part of those not “devoted”; and many a man has been led by 
his curiosity, like Zaccheus of old, into a place where the gospel 
net is spread and has become entangled in its meshes. It was so 
with Elder John Goode, as this interesting account shows: 

In the minutes of the Middle District Baptist Association, for 
the year 1924, pages 25 and 26, there is a letter addressed to the 
Clerk, Rev. R. T. Marsh, D. D., which is as follows: 


“Please find enclosed my check for $10.00 to help out on 
the memorial to the Baptist Preachers at Chesterfield Court- 
house. 

“Besides my interest as a Baptist, I have a personal and 
family interest in helping to rear this monument. My mother 
was Susan Goode Farmer. Her great-grandfather was John 
Goode, the first settled pastor of Skinquarter Church, where 
he died in the pastorate June 12, 1790. 

“John Goode was the first Baptist among my mother’s 
ancestors. John Goode became a Baptist in this wise. In his 
early youth he lost respect for the established church, having 
been fined in Henrico county for fox hunting on Sunday, 
and failing to support the church. He removed to Chester- 
field, married Sarah Brown and settled near Skinquarter 
Springs. 

“Now when they imprisoned Baptist preachers for preach- 
ing the Gospel a fellow feeling and curiosity took him to the 
courthouse to hear them preach. He fell under conviction, 
was baptized and later ordained by William Hickman. Since 
John Goode there have been nothing but Baptists in my 


mother’s family. Fraternally yours, 


John Ernest Cook.” 
1775 
PRACTINONDSEOUN: LY 
County Seat—Warsaw 


Mention has been made of a previous visit of Lewis Lunsford 
to Richmond County, perhaps in 1773, when, according to our 
own histories and the secular press of that day, the clergyman of 
the parish tried to check-mate him by preaching against the Ana- 
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baptists. How long this mode of warfare was continued we do 
not know, but there came a time when the enemy realized that 
pelting these preachers with plausible platitudes was not a very 
profitable business, for it did not prevent the people from follow- 
ing the new prophet. Hiding behind the preacher’s desk and 
hurling even weighty arguments at one’s antagonist may be a safe 
mode of warfare, but it did not stop the invasion of the enemy, 
and so entirely different tactics were put into operation. 


Lewis LUNSFORD 
Bound for His Good Behaviour in Richmond County 


“When Mr. L. preached again in the same part, they at- 
tacked him by more weighty arguments. A constable was 
sent with a warrant to arrest him. The constable, with more 
politeness than is usual on such occasions, waited until Mr. 
Lunsford had preached. His fascinating powers palsied the 
constable’s hand. He would not, he said, serve a warrant on 
so good a man. Another man took it, and went, tremblingly, 
and served it. Mr. Lunsford attended the summons, and 
appeared before a magistrate. He was held in a recognizance 
to appear at court.” (Semple’s History (1810), p. 418.) 


Richard Dozier heard Lewis Lunsford preach at Robert Lyne’s, 
in Richmond County, on September 10, 1775, from Acts 17:19: 


“And they took him, and brought him unto Areopagus, 
saying, May we know what this new doctrine, whereof thou 
speakest, is?” 


On pages 13 and 14 of Elder Henry Toler’s sermon may be 
found this account of that meeting which talliés to the day with 
Richard Dozier’s account: 


“On a Lord’s day, September 10, 1775, Mr. Lunsford 
preached inthe same county and Parish at Mr. Robert Lyne’s, 
to which meeting a Constable came with a warrant attended 
by several persons to take him before a magistrate as an itin- 
erant preacher. The constable chose not to execute the war- 
rant till Mr. Lunsford had preached. While he was preaching 
in the house there was a great contention among the oppos- 
ing party without. Some threw stones on and in the House, 
and seemed very desirous to see the preacher in custody, 
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while others declared warmly against it. The quarrel con- 
tinued till some time after the preaching ended—and now the 
constable said the preacher was a good man, and he would 
not serve the warrant on him. Whereupon a Mr. G-d-n, 
took the warrant out of the Constable’s hand and said he 
would serve it. Contention still ran highly on the subject, 
but Mr. G-d-n (who sometime afterwards ran mad), went 
to Mr. Lunsford, and with trembling hand touched him with 
the paper. It was then (very properly) said Mr. Lunsford 
was under no obligation to go with them; but he agreed to 
go, and they took him before Major B-f-d, to whom (in his 
words) It appearing that the said Lewis Lunsford did this 
day assemble a considerable number of persons within this 
county, and did preach to them contrary to law, he bound 
him, with securities, in a recognizance unto (as then ex- 
pressed) Our Sovereign Lord The King, personally to appear 
at the next court to be held for the county of Richmond, and 
then and there to do what should be enjoined him by the 
said court. He appeared accordingly, and it was the opinion 
of the Court, that he was guilty of a breach of good behawor, 
and that he should gwe security. He chose rather to go to 
prison, but Mr. W-d-n (an attorney who voluntarily defend- 
ed him) and some of his intimate friends persuaded him to 
give security, and apply to government for licence to preach, 
which it was believed by the act of toleration he would ob- 
tain. On application he failed, and being greatly distressed 
that he had bound lumself not to preach in the county for 
twelve months, he would fain have broken thro’ is obliga- 
tion immediately, but his securities prevailed on him not to 
do so. He always afterwards highly disapproved of his con- 
duct in not going to jail, and said it gave him more uneasiness 
than anything he had ever done.” 


Perhaps the polite constable was as curious as the Athenians 
to know something about the “new doctrine” that was being 
preached in Richmond County, in 1775, and it would be interest- 
ing to know whether he became a Baptist or not. Richard Dozier 
states in his notes with reference to that memorable day, that: 


“He (Lewis Lunsford) was that day taken and carried 
before Capt. Belfield for preaching and there gave security 
to appear at court, and at court he gave security not to 
preach in the county in a 12 months.” 
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Mr. Lunsford attended court, was tried for his misdemeanor 
and the following record of the court’s action is found in Court 
Order Book No. 19, pages 107 and IIo: 

“At a Court held for Richmond county the Second day 
OO clobetr i775: 


Present 
Landon Carter Robert W. Carter 
William Brockenbrough Charles McCarty \ Gent. Justices 
William Peachey John Belfield J 


“Lewis Lunsford an Itinerant Preacher having been bound 
to appear at this Court for assembling a Considerable num- ~ 
ber of persons and preaching to them Contrary to Law was 
call’d into Court & the matter fully heard on both sides. 
Whereupon it is the opinion of the Court that the said Luns- 
ford is guilty of a breach of good behaviour & that he give 
Security. Whereupon the said Lunsford acknowledged him- 
self bound in the Sum of £100 and Jos: Willson & 
Lyne his-Séctiritys:inithe sui ote S07eacun 


Continuing Semple’s account we learn why Mr. Lunsford did 
not go to jail: ‘““The court determined, that he had been guilty of 
a breach of good behaviour; and that he must give security, or go 
to prison. He was advised to give security ; under the expectation 
of obtaining license to preach. He tried; but could not. He often 
regretted that he had taken this step; and was sorry he had not 
gone to prison. This took place in Richmond county.” 


Fristoe’s History of the Ketocton Association (1808), page 71, 
states that the author knew “the general court to refuse a license 
for a baptist meeting house, in the county of Richmond, because 
there was a presbyterian meeting house already in the county— 
although the act of toleration considered them distinct societies.” 
Perhaps this explains why Lewis Lunsford failed to obtain license 
to preach. 

1775 
CAROEINE- GOUNTEY 
County Seat—Bowling Green 


HIpKINS PITMAN 
Threatened with a Whipping, But Discharged 


Elder Hipkins Pitman, a resident member of Reed’s church, 
in Caroline County, “was once taken up and threatened to be 
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whipped, but was discharged Sie any further injury.” 
(Beale’s Semple, p. 154.) 


YOUNGER PITTs AND Mr. PICKET 


Taken Up and Carried by Force Some Distance 
and Released 


The last violence offered to a Baptist in Caroline County was 
in the bounds of Tuckahoe church, in 1775, ‘““when Younger Pitts, 
a preacher, and a man by the name of Picket were taken up and 
carried by force some distance, as if with a view to bring them 
before a magistrate, but after some abuse, &c., they set them at 
liberty.” (Beale’s Semple, p. 156.) 


1775. 
GOW EHS PE ROO UN EY 
County Seat—Gloucester 


Ivison LEwis 


When Ivison Lewis first preached in the lower end of Glouces- 
ter County, in that part which is sometimes called ‘“Guinea,’”’ we 
are told that: 


“He met with violent opposition from individuals; but 
treating them with levity and meekness he soon made many 
of them as friendly as they had been hostile.’ (Semple’s 
History (1810), p. 128.) 


On page 1 of the church book of the Union Baptist Church 
(Gloucester County), formerly Abingdon Baptist Church, there 
is this record: 


“In her early history she encountered much opposition 
and suffered many persecutions.” 


Semple’s History (1810), page 91, gives “1801” as the date 
of constitution of the Abingdon church. Taylor’s sketch of Mr. 
Lewis says that he began to relinquish his hold on the churches, 
so far from his home, a few years after 1790, because of old age. 
Then, since he visited Matthews County in 1772 and 1773, and 
since the Mathews church was constituted in 1775, it seems most 
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probable that the persecution arose during his first visit to that 
section, and perhaps not later than 1775. 

After mentioning an old Colonial church that was built between 
1750 and 1758, Mr. W. W. Scott’s History says: 


“The Pine Stake Church, supposed to have been built 
about the same time as the last, was several miles below 
‘Hawfield,’ and about a mile and a half east of Everona, near 
the road to old Verdiersville. It was standing in 1813. Dur- 
ing the Revolution ‘Parson’ Leland, as he was called, a 
Baptist preacher who is referred to at length elsewhere, 
asked to preach there, which the vestry declined to permit, 
James Madison, the elder, writing the letter for thenm® 
(Scott’s History of Orange County, Virgima (1907), Pp. 
44.) 


The Pine Stake Church was a church of the Establishment and 
why Mr. Leland requested permission to use it, we are not 
informed. Mr. Scott’s History on page 188, gives this other 
reference to “Parson” Leland, which we suppose is what he 
means when he says on page 44, that he will be “referred to at 
length elsewhere” : 


“Leland, John. A Baptist preacher, born in Massachusetts 
in 1754. He came to Culpeper in 1775, and was made pastor 
of Mt. Poney church, where he soon had trouble, and came 
tor Orange inj1 7760. 


This ‘trouble’? was caused by the Mountponey church calling 
him when he had not been “ordained by the imposition of hands,” 
etc. (See Semple’s History (1810), page 177, for further de- 
tails. ) 


In Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Mimsters, Second Series (1860), 
page 33, may be found this reference to Mr. Leland: 


“The fall of 1777 seems to have been with him a season 
of great spiritual enjoyment. He says: ‘For eight months 
after this I had the spirit of prayer to a degree beyond what 
I ever had in my life; and, if I mistake not, my preaching 
savored a little of the same spirit. My field of preaching was 
from Orange down to York, about 120 miles. From Novem- 
ber, 1779, to July 1780, I baptized 130, the chiefest of whom 
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professed to be the seals of my ministry. As this was the 
first time that ever such a work attended my ministry, it 
was refreshing indeed; nor can I think of it now, without 
soft emotions of heart. The chiefest of my success was in 
York, where Lord Cornwallis and the British army were 
made prisoners, in October, 1781. Matthew Wood, Robert 
Stacy, and Thomas Cheesman (all preachers afterwards), 
were the children of this revival’.’”’ 


This church in “York” was evidently the Grafton Baptist 
Church, located near Yorktown, and probably named after the 
home town of Elder John Leland, Grafton, Massachusetts. 

In Dr. Taylor’s same account, page 35, he gives Elder Leland’s 
own account of the following incident: 


Joun LELAND 
Threatened with a Gun 


“Tn the south part of Orange a man took his gun with the 
profession to kill me. He had given his consent for his wife 
to be baptized, and the meeting was appointed for that pur- 
pose; but when we got to the place, and I had taken her by 
the hand to lead her into the water, there was an alarm that 
the man was coming with his gun. While a detachment of 
the congregation went to meet the man, to pacify him, I 
thought, “Now, or never, and baptized her. No mischief 
ensued.” 


Elder Leland returned to Massachusetts in 1791, locating the 
next year in Cheshire. In the Religious Herald (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia) for October 1, 1830, there is a letter from him containing 
an account of some experiences while pastor in Virginia. This 
letter was addressed to Mr. Uriel B. Chambers, and the church 
referred to was probably Mountain Run. 


“Your father was a deacon in the church that I belonged 
to, in Orange County, Va. Your mother, two of your bro- 
thers, one sister and your uncle were John’s disciples. 
Many meetings have I attended at your father’s house, on 
Mountain run. 


*K > *K > > 2k *K 


“In the year 1781, and afterwards, a great number of my 
friends moved to Kentucky. I have heard of the death of 
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many of them; but as many of them were younger than my- 
self, it is probable that 'they are living. While I am writing 
these persons present themselves to my imagination, and 
bring fresh to my mind the meetings we had in Virginia.” 
x * * * * * * 

“Tam now 76 years old. I have had a number of sick- 
nesses, and twice a broken leg; but now enjoy good health. 
My sight is so good, that with glasses, I can sharpen my pen 
and read fine print. My hearing is poor (indeed it was al- 
ways dull), but still I hear much that does me no good. My 
bodily strength gives way; I cannot walk as I once could. On 
the roth day of June 1779, I walked on foot from Orange 
to Culpeper, 20 miles, and preached a funeral sermon of a 
man who, fell from a fence and broke his neck, and walked 
back again the same day; but I could not do the like now, if 
every man in Culpeper was to break his neck.” 


BOTELOUR- ET COUR EiaN 
County Seat—Fincastle 


Two of the chief grievances of the early dissenters from the 
Established Church were, that they were not allowed to marry 
their own people, or to bury their own dead, without being forced 
to pay the parson of the parish for these services. It seems that 
there was no objection to our Baptist ministers performing these 
duties provided they turned over the dollars to the representative 
of the Establishment. Our Baptist forefathers were constantly 
petitioning the House of Burgesses, or the Virginia Assembly, 
for relief from such unjust discrimination. Various methods were 
adopted to get around the legal strictures which were imposed, 
and some of them, at least, were unquestionably wrong. There 
may be some question about the authorities going so far as to 
imprison a preacher for not conforming to all the requirements 
laid down by the ecclesiastical and civil courts but considerable 
publicity has been given to the following statement concerning 
Elder John Alderson, Sr., and it is here given for what it is 
worth, hoping that additional evidence may be unearthed at a 
later day. 

Rey. L. A. Alderson, writing from Atkinson, Kansas, in a 
letter addressed to Rev. Geo. B. Taylor, and printed in the 
Religious Herald of January 12, 1871, states: 
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JoHN ALDERSON, Sr. 
Imprisoned m Fincastle; Duration of 
Imprisonment Unknown 


“Rev. John Alderson, sr., removed to Botetourt County 
in 1770. He was imprisoned in Fincastle, not, however, for 
preaching the gospel; for the Established Church had not 
sufficient influence to imprison the Baptists in the Valley of 
Virginia; but he was imprisoned for celebrating the rites of 
matrimony, as he and other dissenters, as you have stated, 
had been advised to do by Patrick Henry.” 


Rev. John Alderson, Sr., was pastor of one of the earliest 
Baptist churches in the Valley of Virginia, Smith’s and Linville 
Creek Church, located in Rockingham County. This church was 
constituted August 6, 1756, being composed of Baptists who 
originally belonged to churches affiliated with the Philadelphia 
Association, or perhaps they came from New England. Some of 
these Baptists are known to have been living in that neighborhood 
as early as 1745. John Alderson, Sr., served this church for 
sixteen years in its early history. Rev. L. A. Alderson says that 
Rider John Alderson; Sr., “removed to Botetourt County in 
1770.” Mr. C. H. Urner, of Richmond, Virginia, not only a very 
careful historian, but who as a young man attended this church, 
had in recent years access to the minute book of the church, and 
under date of March 24, 1924, wrote the author of this volume 
as follows: 


“T am in receipt of your letter of enquiry concerning Elder 
John Alderson, Sr. and his supposed imprisonment in Bote- 
tourt, and I regret to say that I cannot direct you to any 
certain record which would settle the question raised. 

“T am acquainted with the claims of Lewis Alderson, but 
have not been convinced of the correctness of his statement. 
It is a well known fact that Baptist Ministers frequently 
officiated at marriages, when the law of Virginia, did not 
permit dissenters to perform this ceremony, and there ap- 
pears to be no well authenticated instance, where the penalty 
for this violation of law was imprisonment of the offender. 

“The minutes of the Ketocton Association held in August 
1772 show that John Alderson, Sr. was present, and the 
record of Smith’s Creek Church early in 1773 indicate that 
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John Alderson, Sr. was no longer pastor of the church. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no record of 
Mr. Alderson’s activities in the ministry after he left the 
pastorate of Smith’s Creek. 

“The above relation would prove that Lewis Alderson 
was wrong about his date, and before accepting his other 
statement as history, I should like to have further evidence.” 


In the historical sketch of “John Alderson, Jr.,” in Taylor’s 
Virginia Baptist Minmsters (1860), page 157, this statement is 
made: 


“His father having about this time removed to Botetourt 
County he was ordained and took charge of the Lynville 
Creek Church; October-1775: 


Rev. L. A. Alderson says that his grandfather was imprisoned 
“for celebrating the rites of matrimony,’ while others have 
thought that perhaps it was because he failed “‘to pay the Parson” 
for these services. The fact that such payment was required to 
be made by the officiating minister to the Parson of the parish is 
proven by several records in an old book which is now in the 
custody of the Virginia Baptist Historical Society. The quaint 
label on this old book is, A Book Containing the Marriages by 
me, John Alderson, and the first entry is as follows: 


“13. on the Day of Settlement with the Curiot was June 
ye 4, 1776. David Rader with Ruth Henton.” 


The second entry is in the form of a receipt which explains the 
first one, which is rather ambiguous: 


“June 4, 1776. Received from John Alderson three pounds 
five shillings, being the amount of ten marriage fees. 
Alex. -Balmammecike. 


Curate of Augusta Parish.” 


The abbreviation of “clk” stood for clerk—clerk of the parish. 
Having to pay the minister of another church for the privilege 
of uniting the people of the Baptist fold in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, was one of the chief bones of contention at that time, 
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and it went so much against the grain that protests and remon- 
strances galore were produced. Patrick Henry finally advised the 
dissenting ministers to go ahead and celebrate the rites of matri- 
mony without the General Court’s sanction, as the surest means 
of securing it. This whipping the devil around the stump appears 
to us, at this late date, exceedingly questionable, but the times 
were very strenuous and the predicament in which our brethren 
found themselves very unusual. Other ministers were in the same 
dilemma. A Lutheran clergyman, for example, resorted to another 
scheme to circumvent an unjust law. Rev. John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenburg, of Revolutionary fame, lived at that time in Wood- 
stock, Virginia, and is said to have made the long journey from 
that place to London, England, in April 1772, for the express 
purpose of securing Episcopal ordination and the usual clerical 
grant from the English government which accomplished it. This 
would give him the right to perform marriage rites and other 
legal rituals in the Virginia colony. For a Lutheran minister to 
resort to such a scheme to get around the laws of that day against 
dissenters, 1s admittedly a rather unusual thing, but Rev. Mr. 
Muhlenburg was a strong character, with very pronounced powers 
of initiative, great executive ability, and amply qualified to do the 
unusual thing, as the following historical fact will prove. In 1775 
he preached in the little log church at Woodstock, a flaming ser- 
mon to his own congregation from the text found in Ecclesiastes 
3:1 and 8; which reads, there is “a time to every purpose under 
heaven, a time of war, and a time of peace.’ At the close of this 
sermon he electrified his congregation by casting aside his clerical 
robe and revealing the uniform of a Continental Colonel, and 
holding forth his commission in the Continental army, declared 
that he thought the time to fight had come. He thereupon raised 
the Eighth Virginia Regiment, largely from the members of his 
own congregation, which soon became famous as the Dutch Reg- 
iment and served throughout the Revolutionary War, with dis- 
tinction. 


This action of Rev. Mr. Muhlenburg, in submitting to Episco- 
pal ordination, is only another illustration of the various devices 
that different ministers of that day resorted to in order that they 
might perform marriage ceremonies and conduct funeral services 
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without having to pay the clergymen of the Establishment for the 
privilege. 

It is earnestly hoped that further research will reveal the facts 
in the case of John Alderson, Sr., and if it is proven that he was 
incarcerated in the gaol of Botetourt County, that the exact nature 
of his misdemeanor may be proven. 

John Alderson, Sr., was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1699, 
and from two footnotes in Beale’s Revision of Semple’s History 
(1894), pages 378 and 424, it appears that upon his arrival in 
this country he first located near Bethlehem church, New Jersey, 
later removing to Germantown, Pennsylvania, from which place 
he came to Virginia, taking up his residence in Rockingham 
COUNTY, in: 1-755. 

“His last years were spent in Botetourt county (then an 
immense domain), where he died in 1781, aged eighty-two years. 
He was buried in the graveyard of his neighborhood, afterwards 
abandoned and overgrown with tall oaks, with neither hillock nor 
stone to mark his resting-place.”’ 


1776 
RIGHMON DSCOUNDY: 
County Seat—Warsaw 


JAMES GREENWOOD 
Threatened But Not Molested 


About the year 1776 “James Greenwood was invited by a Mrs. 
Sucket, who lived in Richmond county, on the Rappahannock, to 
preach at her home. Before he went he was apprehensive of 
considerable opposition, but was agreeably disappointed. The 
people were attentive. Being encouraged, he and Mr. William 
Mullin continued to visit them, preaching at private houses, until 
a stage and seats were fixed. They were sometimes threatened to 
be treated roughly, but these threats never were executed. Their 
labors proved effectual, and several were baptized and a church 
constituted. Mr. Mullin continued to visit them statedly, for 
twelve or thirteen years, and the church prospered.”’ (Semple’s 
TIStOTN (IS810) ip) 135.) 

This church received the name of Farnham and is located near 
the village of the same name, the site of the meeting-house being 
not far from the Rappahannock River. 
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CEASE RE Ree 
7S 


Davip BARRow DUCKED AND NEARLY DROWNED 


NANSEMOND: COUNTY 
County Seat—Suffolk 


Davin BARROW AND EpwWarp MINTz 


Benedict’s History (1813), Vol. II, page 248, states that David 
Barrow was “a native of Virginia, where he commenced his min- 
istry in 1771; in the early part of which he suffered much by the 
insolence and persecuting rage of his rude countrymen.” 

Taylor’s sketch in Volume I, page 163, says: 

“Elder Barrow had himself smarted beneath the severe 
hand of persecution. Several times it was attempted to pre- 
vent him from filling his appointments. His sufferings were 
frequently painful.” 


Semple’s History, 1810 edition, page 357, gives this account of 
one instance of persecution that these good men suffered: 


Davip BARROW AND EpwaArp MINTz 
Nearly Drowned 


“On the first preaching of the Baptists in these parts, they 
met with violent opposition. A mob collected at one of their 
meetings, and seized the preachers Barrow and Mintz, and 
carried them to a water not far distant. There they dipped 
them several times holding them under the water until they 
were nearly drowned; asking them if they believed. At 
length, Mr. Barrow replied, J believe you mean to drown me. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, the gospel progressed. The 
church, with some interruptions, has enjoyed peace and 
prosperity.” 


“The church” referred to here was the Shoulder Hill Baptist 
Church, which was originally located in Nansemond County, but 
now is in Norfolk County and is called Churchland. 
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Taylor's Virgima Baptist Mimsters, Volume I, pages 163 and 
164, quotes a footnote found in Benedict’s History, Vol. II, page 
249, which contains additional particulars: 


“Tn 1778, Mr. Barrow received an invitation to preach at 
the house of a gentleman, who lived on Nansemond River 
near the mouth of James River. A ministering brother ac- 
companied him. They were informed on their arrival, that 
they might expect rough usage, and so it happened. A gang 
of well-dressed men came up to the stage, which had been 
erected under some trees, as soon as the hymn was given 
out, and sung one of their obscene songs. They then under- 
took to plunge both of the preachers. Mr. Barrow they 
plunged twice, pressed him into the mud, held him long 
under the water, and came near drowning him. In the midst 
of their mocking, they asked him if he believed ? and through- 
out treated him with the most barbarous insolence and out- 
rage. His companion they plunged but once. The whole 
assembly was shocked, the women shrieked, but no one durst 
interfere; for about twenty stout fellows were engaged in 
this horrid measure. They insulted and abused the gentle- 
man who invited them to preach, and every one who spoke 
a word in their favour. Before these persecuted men could 
change their clothes, they were dragged from the house, 
and driven off by these outrageous churchmen. But three or 
four of them died in a few weeks, in a distracted manner, 
and one of them wished himself in hell before he had joined 
the company, &c.” 


Edward Mintz became pastor of the Shoulder Hill church when 
it was organized January, 1787. 

Col. Parke P. Deans, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, has furnished us with 
the following letter from Mr. W. E. McClenny, of Suffolk, who 
is the recognized historian of all that section. This letter contains 
some additional information about this incident : 


“Suffolk, Va., April roth, 1937. 
“@ol, Parke<Py Deans: 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Col. Deans :— 


“Your letter of the 8th with enclosure received, and I will 
reply to same before it gets cold. The best account of the 
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treatment of the early Baptists in Nansemond County, at 
Sleepy Hole is in the files of The Suffolk Herald of March 
7th, 1883. I just verified this date, but owing to the fire the 
signature is gone, but I copied it several years before the 
fire, and it was signed R. J. who was no doubt Rev. Reuben 
Jones who was a prominent Baptist minister in this section 
at that day, and was then pastor of the Churchland Baptist 
Church. It is as follows: 

PS lieappencadmneutis year 9(1775")unat (Revs) David 
Barrow and Edward Mintz, Baptist ministers, commenced 
preaching at a private house near Sleepy Hole. (We have 
never learned the owner of that house.) (This was in Suf- 
folk Parish of Nansemond County, and was between what 
enews oto john steel Church andthe Glebe PE. Church 
at Driver, and very near the glebe farm.) This so far as the 
writer is informed was the first Baptist preaching ever held 
in the vicinity of Sleepy Hole. It happened that the preach- 
ing of these strangers produced a decided impression in the 
neighborhood, and the news spread across the Nansemond 
river into the dominion of the old Colonial church near 
Chuckatuck (now known as St. John’s). It happened that 
about twenty wild young men, prompted I suspect by the evil 
one, came across the river, took Barrow and Mintz from the 
stand where they were preaching, and regardless of the 
screams of the women, carried them down to the river. 
“Now,” said they to the preachers, “you believe in dipping, 
and we mean to give you a plenty of it.” It happened that 
they put these men under water repeatedly, and held them 
under until they were nearly suffocated. They said to Bar- 
row, after he had rallied a little from strangling: “Do you 
Delieve: “Te replied, “1 believe you mean to drown me.” 
They then abused the man who invited them into the neigh- 
borhood, and forewarned him of the punishment he might 
expect if these preachers were found at his house again. 
It then happened that they drove these preachers away in 
their wet clothes, with positive orders never to come back 
again. These men of God disregarded the threatening orders 
of the emmissaries of Satan and continued to preach at 
Sleepy Hole without further molestation. It happened that 
many believed and were baptized, and afterwards were 
organized into a branch of the Western Branch Baptist 
Church, then known as “McClenny’s.” After meeting and 
worshiping in that capacity for four years they were con- 
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stituted into an independent Baptist Church at Shoulder’s 
Hill in January 1785. (This name was from a citizen who 
owned the land, and today there is a large Colored Baptist 
Church on this site.) Some years ago they changed their 
location to Churchland, but the church still retains the orig- 
inal name “Shoulder’s Hill.” ieee 


Churchland, Va. 


“The old colonial church near Chuckatuck dates back to 
the early days of Nansemond Co. Present church built about 
1753 by Moses Allmand. In its early days the members 
were perhaps the most straight laced Churchmen in Vir- 
ginia. Their Vestry Book with all the oaths was taken as 
the model by Bishop Meade in his Old Churches and Fam- 
ilies in Virginia, if your author cares to verify this consult 
that work under Isle of Wight Co. and the old brick, Benn’s 
or St. Luke’s, as it is called today, as the account of the 
Chuckatuck church and old Benn’s come together in that 
work even if they are not in the same county. In the early 
days 1672 to 1725 they had been great persecutors of the 
Friends or Quakers in that vicinity, as the extant Quaker 
records will show. (Copy in the Co. Clerk’s Office, Suffolk, 
Va.) Eventually most of them had to have homes in N. C. 
or Maryland to escape persecution, notwithstanding the fact 
that the only Governor of Va. from Nansemond Co. was a 
Friend, and left much property for the upkeep of the poor, 
which is still so used 1937. 

“This is about the best that I can give you, except that the 
trend of history in Va. south of the James and the early 
N. C. history show that the Baptists when persecution got 
too strong left the state and many found new homes in 
N. C. Example Elisha Battle of Edgecomb Co. the head of 
the Battle family of N. C.” 


Loe 
NORTHUMBEREANDSGOUNIEY, 
County Seat—Heathsville 
Some form of persecution prevailed in Richmond County for a 
period of years. Notice has already been taken of two cases in 


which Lewis Lunsford met with opposition in this county—one 
in 1773 and another in 1775. Now we come to chronicle a third 
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instance where this noble man of God was molested and such a 
disturbance created that he could not preach. This happened in 
Northumberland County, on August 9, 1778, the first account of 
which may be found in Semple’s History (1810), page 418: 


Lewis LUNSFORD 
Meeting Broken Up by Banaitte with Sticks 
and Staves, and Pistols 


“After the repeal of the law for establishing one sect to 
the exclusion of the rest, a banditte attended Mr. Lunsford’s 
meeting, with sticks and staves, to attack him. Just as he was 
about to begin to preach, they approached him for the at- 
tack. His irreligious friends, contrary to his wish, drew 
stakes out of a fence to defend him. This produced a great 
uproar and some skirmishes. Mr. Lunsford retired to a 
house. The persecutors pursued him. He shut himself up; 
and they were not hardy enough to break in to him.” 


Here is another account, evidently of the same meeting. The 
writer was an eye-witness to the disturbance and is therefore well 
qualified to speak of it. Dr. Geo. W. Beale’s article entitled 
“Baptist Beginnings in Virginia,’ published in the Religious 
Herald, June 8, 1899, contains a partial quotation of Richard 
Dozier’s manuscript journal, which is being preserved in the 
Virginia Baptist Historical Society's room, and in his journal 
Mr. Dozier states that he heard Lewis Lunsford preach at Mr. 
Hall’s, on Sunday, August 9, 1778, and describes what happened: 


“After he began his discourse a shocking tumult occurred 
and stopped him; some blows past; pistols presented, and the 
stage broke down. Mr. Lunsford in the mean time went 
to Mr. Hall’s house. After many of us went to the house 
the persecutors came there and behaved very indecent. Mr. 
Lunsford continued upstairs till they were gone and then 
we went away. About 700 people at meeting.”’ 


Continuing Dr. Semple’s account, we learn that: 


“One of them desired to have the privilege of conversing 
with Mr. L. with a view of convincing him. He was let in; 
and did converse. When he came out, he wore a new face. 
His party asked him the result. You had better converse 
with him yourselves, said he.”’ 
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Yet another account of this meeting, in which there are many 
details not found in the other references, is given on page 16 of 
Elder Henry Toler’s’funeral sermon of Lewis Lunsford. After 
relating some of Mr. Lunsford’s experiences in 1775, Elder 
Toler says: 


“In the following year 1776, the state legislature with 
great energy was petitioned, and compelled to repeal the 
law which had supported the Church of England by tax, 
which introduced and upheld these measures of persecution. 
But altho’ that oppressive law was repealed the inclination 
of many to persecute was not removed. The power was 
gone, but the poison remained. 


“Sometime after the abrogation of this law, there assem- 
bled a concourse on a Lord’s day at Mr. Lunsford’s meeting 
at a stage on Mr. Stephen Hall’s land at Mundy’s Point in 
Northumberland county, as against a thief, with implements 
of war to take him. After he had proceeded as far as to read 
his text, some that were armed drew near to do, it was not 
known what; whereupon some of the irreligious part of the 
assembly stood by him, some flew to a fence just by, took 
out the stakes, and (contrary to his advice to them) warmly 
resisted the opposers which terminated in vast tumult, and 
some skirmishes. Even women were enraged against the 
preacher. Major F-s on the part of the opposers mounted 
the stage with pistols where Mr. Lunsford stood, and (it is 
said) his mother, Mrs. F-s seeing the tumult, expressed 
fears that her son would be killed. But lawyer P-k-r endeav- 
ored to comfort her by saying, If he dies, it will be in a good 
cause. Some of Mr. Lunsford’s religious friends advised 
him to go to the house, which he did while the uproar was 
going on at the stage, and he with a few others was shut up 
stairs, being speedily pursued by the opposers. One of which 
party, Mr. F'-t, who had been forward in the opposition, then 
having pistols (it was said) with him, valuing himself as a 
sensible ready talker that he might with argument confute 
Mr. Lunsford, desired leave to converse with him up stairs, 
which was granted. When he returned, his party wished to 
know the purport of the conversation. He said, You had 
better converse with him yourselves (and I think it is said 
he added), Never man spake like this man. They answered 
him, Are ye also deceived? And then dispersed. Mr. F-t soon 
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died rather suddenly, and it seems in his very short illness 
wished to see Mr. Lunsford again, but died without the 
sight.” 


Semple’s History (1810), pages 420-422, has this to say about 
Mr. Lunsford’s last days: 


“This great, this good, this almost inimitable man, died, 
when only about forty years of age. 
2 * 2 x 2 2x * 


“The Dover Association, for the year 1793, was holden 
at Glebe landing meeting house in Middlesex county. This 
was nearly opposite to Mr. Lunsford, and the river excepted, 
probably not more than fifteen or eighteen miles from his 
house. Although just rising from a bilious attack, he would 
not stay from a place where his heart delighted to be, and 
where he had the best ground to believe he could do good. 
He went; and appeared so much better, that he made ex- 
tensive appointment to preach 1n the lower parts of Virginia. 
He was chosen to preach on Sunday; and he did preach in- 
deed. On Tuesday he came up to King and Queen, and 
preached at Bruington meeting house, from these words: 
Therefore let us not sleep, as do others, but let us watch and 
be sober. It was an awakening discourse, worthy of this 
masterly workman. On that day, he took cold and grew 
worse. He however preached his last sermon the next day 
evening: Observing when he began ‘It may be improper for 
me to attempt to preach at this time; but, as long as I have 
any strength remaining, I wish to preach the gospel of 
Christ ; and I will very gladly spend and be spent for you.’ 
He then preached his last sermon from: “Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He continued to grow worse, until, having 
arrived at Mr. Gregory’s in Essex, he took his bed, from 
whence he was carried to the grave. In his sickness, he was 
remarkably silent ; having little to say, which he could avoid. 
He was fond of joining in prayer; and sometimes exerted 
his now relaxed mind, in making remarks worthy of such a 
man. He expressed some anxiety, at the thought of leaving 
his helpless family ; but appeared quite resigned for the will 
Gimaeaven to take place: On the 26th of October, 1793, he 
fell asleep in the arms of Jesus, aged about forty years.” 
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GRAVESTONE OF LEwis LUNSFoRD 
at Morattico Baptist Church 
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Lewis Lunsford was born 
in Stafford County about the 
year 1753, was. baptized 
while yet a youth by Elder 
William Fristoe, began to 
exhort when about eighteen 
years of age, and such large 
crowds came to hear him 
that he was dubbed “the 
Wonderful Boy.” Hle died 
at Mr, Gregory s; itm Eoces 
county, within forty miles of 
his own home, and “his 
remains were interred on the 
tarm, ot Mrs)... Scettaroun 
miles from Tappahannock. 
Two funeral sermons by 
Elder Henry Toler were pub- 
lished and extensively circu- 
lated, and he was further 
commemorated with a mar- 


ble slab placed over his grave by his churches in 1848. The inscrip- 
tion on this recumbent memorial is as follows: 


“In the year of our Lord 1848 
This monumental slab 
was placed over the mortal remains of 


Rev. Lewis Lunsford. 


By the Baptist churches of Moraticco 
and Lebanon, in Lancaster and Coan 
and Fairfields, in Northumberland Co. 


Vie 


As well to designate to future generations 
the spot of his interment, as to testify 
the high veneration of the said churches 
for the memory of the deceased. 


He was born in the county of 
Stafford about the year 1753; 
was chosen and ordained to the 
care of Morattico church on the 
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7th of March 1778. 
And died from home at Mr. Gregory’s 
ine essex, onthe. 20th ot Octy 1702 ° 
Aged about 40 years.” 


His remains and this marble slab were moved in 1928 from 
their original resting place, and placed in the cemetery of the 
Morattico Church, in Lancaster County, where the photograph 
was taken that appears in this history. 


1778 
meCcONAG COUNTY 
County Seat—Accomac 


Our investigations have now brought us to the last case of 
imprisonment, in Virginia, for preaching the Gospel. And strange 
to say it has to do with one of the earliest ministers. Most of the 
Virginia counties had long before abandoned the practice as it 
was not only useless, but it was found to inure decidedly to the 
advantage of the cause they sought to suppress. Taylor’s bio- 
graphical sketch of Elijah Baker, page 110, Second edition 
(1838), states, “Through his instrumentality, all the churches 
between Hampton and Richmond city, were originated, and sev- 
eral on the eastern shore. His efforts in the counties of Henrico, 
New Kent, &c. down to Warwick, were of the most indefatigable 
kind. In this region he spent the year 1773, and the two follow- 
ing years. He labored also in the county of Gloucester.” But he 
seems to have escaped the clutches of the law until he crossed to 
the Eastern Shore, and there accomplished such a great work. 
In the same edition of Taylor’s Virgima Baptist Ministers, page 
Eres stated that : 


“It might be expected that such a course of successful 
labor would meet with opposition. At one period the hostility 
which the servants of Jesus experienced was of the most 
determined character. Elder Baker was counted worthy to 
share in this hostility. He realized the most cruel treatment. 
For several days he was confined in Accomac jail. None of 
these things moved him. He not only maintained his stead- 
fastness, but increased in activity and boldness, in preaching 
Christ and him crucified.”’ 
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ELIJAH BAKER 
Imprisoned Fifty-six Days 


Elijah Baker, like other Virginia Baptist preachers, was 
charged with “vagrancy,” but his case is the first thus far found 
in which the “Church Wardens” are set down as the “Plaintiff.” 
They were often the complaining party and the chief abettors in 
the apprehension and incarceration of these men of God, but it 
is singular that in no other case, until the last one on record, are 
they set down in the Court’s record as such. 


In the Order Book of Accomac County for 1777-1780, on 
page 90 may be found an account of the Court’s proceedings, 
which, let it be noticed, occurred two years after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence: 


“At a Court held by adjournment in Accomack County 
the 27th day of May 1778. 


Present 
Smith Simpson Thomas Teackle 
John Smith Thomas Bayley 
& Clement Parker Gent. 


Church Wardens 
VS. On a recognizance for Vagrancy. 
Elijah Bakeres Det. 


“This day came as well the Attorney for the Common 
Wealth as the Said Elijah in his proper person & on hearing 
him by Griffith Stith his Attorney It is considered that 
the same be continued for tryal till next Court at the Deft’s 
cost— And it is further Ordered that the said Def: enter 
into recognixance with good & sufficent security in the Sum 
of One hundred pounds Virginia currency payable to the 
Governor of this State & his successors that is to say the 
Said Elijah in the Sum of Fifty pounds & William Gibb his 
security in the Sum of fifty pounds to be levied of their 
respective Goods & Chattels, Lands & Tenements upon the 
express condition that the said Elijah do depart this County 
as soon as convenient & that he do not presume to preach 
therein until he produce proper Credentials to the Court 
whereupon he together with William Gibb his security rec- 
ognized accordingly.” 
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The next entry on the Court’s records of this case is found in 
the same Order Book, pages 99 and 102, and is as follows: 


“At a Court held for Accomack County by ape 
the 1st day of July 1778. 
Present 
Southly Simpson Clement Parker 
Henry Fletcher Nath’l Beavans 


Thomas Bayley & John Custis Gent. 
Church Wardens Accomack &c | 


aan t On a recognizance for 
Elijah Baker, Deft J Ancient 
sibiseday came as wellile: Attorney. for the’ Common 
Wealth as the said Deft by James Henry his Attorney & 
on hearing the matter of Complaint—It is ordered that he be 
continued bound until the next Court—And on the motion 
of William Gibb his former security praying that he may be 
discharged—It is ordered that he be discharged from his 
securityship and that the said Baker give new security also 
that the Sheriff take him into Custody till such security be 
given, &c.” 


Mr. Baker continued in jail until Court Day when the case was 
called and continued, this brief account being entered on the 
records, in the same Order Book, pages 136 and 137: 


“At a Court held for Accomack County the 29th day of 
July, 1778. 


Present 
Southy Simpson Thomas Bayley 
Thomas Teackle - ~ Clement Parker 
& John Custis Gent. 
Commonwealth ] 
Vs. for vagrancy 
Elijah Baker, Def. { 


4 The same is continued for tryal till next Court at Deft’s 
costs.’ > 


It will be noticed by the reader that the “Church Wardens” and 
the ‘“‘Commonwealth” seem to be interchangeable terms, or per- 
haps the ““Church Wardens” had by this time become ashamed of 
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themselves and decided to prosecute the case no further, causing 
the Clerk to continue it another month under the name of the 
“Commonwealth.” But when they failed to appear at the August 
court it looks as if the Clerk, by the manner in which he records 
the case, hurled with a vengeance the responsibility for the whole 
disgraceful procedure back on the shoulders of the former ‘‘Com- 
plainants.’’ One can almost see him bear down a little heavier on 
his quill pen as he writes out in full detail the source of this 
persecution. The same Order Book, on page 185, has this brief 
but significant record: 


“At a Court held for Accomack County the 25th day of 
August, 1778. 
Present 
Southy Simpson Nath’l Beavans 
John Custis & William Downing Gent 


The Church Wardens of Accomack Parish On a recog- 
vs nizance for 
Elijah Baker Deft, vagrancy. 


Dismissed.”’ 


Rev. Robert Williamson is the author of A Brief History of 
the Origin and Progress of the Baptist on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, in which he has this to say about Elijah Baker’s impris- 
onment in Accomac: 


“Thus it appears that this man of God was for the truth’s 
sake imprisoned from the Ist of July until the 25th of 
August, 1778, a period of fifty-six days, or nearly two 
months. And this took place during the Revolution, when | 
our forefathers were nobly battling for freedom. Strange 
anomaly that men who thought it to be their right and duty 
to sacrifice life and property for political and civil liberty, 
should deny their fellows liberty of conscience. Yet so it 
was. It was during this year of severe persecution, whether 
before or after his imprisonment is now unknown, that Mr. 
Baker succeeded in constituting the first Baptist church ever 
formed upon this peninsula.” 


From the same authority we learn that this humble Baptist 
preacher suffered other indignities besides imprisonment. Mr. 
Williamson states that: 
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ELijAH BAKER 
Pelted with Apples and Stones 


“Mr. Baker had to encounter much opposition. He was 
sometimes pelted with apples and even with stones while en- 
gaged in preaching.” 


Perhaps the most insolent and audacious interference with the 
work of this good man was the attempt made by a body of ruffians 
to banish him; an account of which is found in Volume Nine of 
The Pennsylvama Magazine of History and Biography, on page 
60 of the “History of the Baptists in Delaware,’ by Rev. Morgan 
Edwards: 


ELIJAH BAKER 
Attempt Made to Deport Him 


“Rev. Elijah Baker is a native of Virginia, where he suf- 
fered much for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. 
The cause of his coming to this State was an invitation from 
Thomas Batston, Esq., who had heard him preach (through 
a window of Accomac jail) about the year 1778. The rude 
Virginians (in order to silence him) took him out of jail 
and put him on board a privateer, with orders to land him 
on any coast out of America. He was compelled to work, 
and for his refusing and praying and preaching and singing 
was ill used. The privateeer put him on board another ship, 
but the wind keeping contrary still, they began to think that 
it was owing to their having poor Baker in the harbor; 
therefore that other ship put him on board a third, and the 
third put him ashore. When Jonas found himself on the dry 
land, he remembered Squire Batston’s invitation and _ has- 
tened to his house; this good Squire died this day, March 19, 
1791 His companion in travels (Mr. Hughes) has promised 
me a full history of this extraordinary man, which he has 
not performed, though I have stirred up his pure mind to it in 
three letters ; but it will come into the history of the Baptists 
in Virginia.” 


It will be noticed that the above account mentions three ships, 
whereas Dr. Semple mentions only one, and includes the state- 
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ment that the captain on hearing him preach put him ashore 
“without delay.” Perhaps some future historian will discover 
evidence that will explain the seeming discrepancy. Dr. Semple’s 
account, 1810 edition, page 385, is as follows: 


“Tn doing so much good, it fell to Mr. Baker’s portion (as 
generally happens) to give offence to the enemy of souls 
and his subordinate agents. They put him in Accomac 
prison, and kept him there many days. The most atrocious 
attempt was that of seizing him by a lawless power, and 
carrying him on board of a vessel in the adjacent waters; 
where they left him: having contracted with the captain to 
make him work his passage over the seas, and then leave 
him in some of the countries of Europe; alledging that he 
was a disturber of the peace. This took place on Saturday 
night. He was immediately put to work, and kept at it until 
late at night. The next day, being Sunday, he asked and ob- 
tained leave of the captain to sing and pray among the 
crew. The Captain attended; and was convinced that he was 
a good man. Without delay he set him on shore. In the mean 
time, his friends had dispatched a messenger to the governor, 
to obtain authority to prevent his being carried forcibly 
away. This they obtained; but Mr. B. was discharged before 
his return. He met with various kinds of persecution ; which 
only served to confirm his faith, and whet his zeal in his 
Redeemer’s cause.” 


iJ€) 


In A Concise History of the Kehukee Baptist Association 
(pages 278 and 279), by Elders Lemuel Burkitt and Jesse’Read, 
there is a similar statement: 


“He suffered great persecution in his first attempts to 
spread the gospel in the lower parts of Virginia. He was 
once seized by a giddy set of ruffians, where he was preach- 
ing, who took him by violence, and carried him on board of a 
vessel, informing the captain, he ‘was a disturber of the 
peace,’ and wished him to make him work for his passage 
over the seas, and leave him in some of the European coun- 
tries, as an exile. It was on Saturday night he was carried 
on board; and was put to work, and continued till late at 
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night. Next morning he came before the captain, and begged 
liberty, as it was the Lord’s day, to go to prayer amongst 
the people on deck. He was gratified; and he exhorted and 
prayed, and the Captain heard him. He thought Elder Baker 
a good man, and was determined not to humour the spiteful 
mob; but ordered his people to put him on shore. In the 
mean while his friends, had dispatched a messenger to the 
Governor, stating facts, in order to prevent Elder Baker’s 
banishment. But when the messenger returned with the 
Governor's orders to the captain to release Baker ; behold it 
was done. He was often threatened to be mobbed; and 
sometimes apples thrown at him while preaching ; but out of 
it all, the Lord delivered him; and by his labours a glorious 
work of God was begun, and carried on, on the Eastern 
shore of Virginia.” 


Rev. John Leland wrote Dr. Semple while the latter was pre- 
paring his History, that Elijah Baker was ‘“‘a man of low paren- 
tage, small learning and confined abilities. But with one talent, 
he did more than many do with five. If justice could be done his 
memory, the detail would make a rich page in your intended 
Bieter (ocinple's Aistory (1810); ps 300. ) 

Elijah Baker was born in Lunenburg County, in 1748; was 
baptized by Elder Samuel Harriss in 1769; joined the Amelia 
(Nottoway) Church, and at the constitution of the Meherrin 
Church in 1771, became one of its constituent members. “Imme- 
diately after his baptism he began to recommend Him in whom 
he had found so much consolation.”’ We have touched upon his 
remarkable work on the peninsula between the James and the 
York rivers. He spent several years in the county of Gloucester 
and crossed to the Eastern Shore where he was so fiercely per- 
secuted. He died at the home of his friend, Dr. Richard Lem- 
mon, November 6, 1798, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Pre- 
sumably he was buried on Dr. Lemmon’s place, but a thorough 
search for his grave in 1916, by Rev. J. M. Pilcher, D. D., proved 
fruitless. (See article in Religious Herald of January 4, 1917.) 


Dying at. Dr. Lemmon’s, it would seem most appropriate to 
quote here the Doctor’s own words respecting him, found in a 
letter he wrote Dr. Semple: 
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“Tah re sBakenaa 
found the Israelite in- 
deed, the humble chris- 
tian; the preacher of 
the gospel in the sim- 
plicity of it; and the 
triumphant saint, in his 
last moments. In his 
preaching, he was very 
plain; and generally 
experimental; always 
very express on the doc- 
trine of regeneration; 
never entering upon the 
doctrines by which he 
conceived he should 
give offense to one or 
another. In his last ill- 
ness, I attended his bed 
side, day and night, for 
three weeks; and had 
many most agreeable 
conversations with him, 
on the glorious things 
of the kingdom of 
Christ. He retained his 

ELpEeR ELIJAH BAKER senses to the last min- 

ute; and seemed rather 

translated, than to suffer pain in his dissolution. Death was 

to him as familiar in his conversation, as if he talked of an 

absent friend from whom he expected a visit.’ (Semple’s 
History (TSO jin paeOye) 


For the picture of Elijah Baker which appears in this volume 
the author is indebted to the Hon. Ben T. Gunter, a prominent 
citizen and Baptist of Accomac, Virginia, who also relates in the 
following letter how it was secured: 


‘When I was preparing a historical sketch of the Accomac 
Association, I sought some information from a Mr. Edward 
Coulbourn, of Cape Charles, who is connected with the Old 
School Baptists, as we knew them over here and who went 
off to themselves, thinking that he might have some records 


oe 
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of that branch of Baptist folks. He wrote me that he did 
not have any of the historical data, but that he had a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Elijah Baker that had been handed down to 
him through his family. He very kindly let me have this 
photograph and I had it copied and the cut made from the 
copy. It is at least a very good reproduction of the original.” 


Dr. J. M. Pilcher wrote another article for the Religious 
Herald, in the issue of March 15, 1923, under the following 
heading: ‘Presbyterian Interest vs. Baptist Indifference.” In this 
article Dr. Pilcher recounts his fruitless search for the grave of 
Elijah Baker and expresses the strong conviction that the Baptists 
of the Eastern Shore should do for the memory of Elijah Baker 
what the Presbyterians of that section have done for Francis 
Makemie. 


“T found every spot of interest in his career in that county 
(Northampton), but I could not find his grave. Dr. Lem- 
mon’s cemetery, 1n which he was buried, had, when I went 
to Salisbury, Md., been sold and streets laid off and houses 
built, and ‘no man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day.’ 


“So much labor, so many churches planted, the Salisbury 
Association organized, burial place unknown, no lineal rep- 
resentative living, almost entirely forgotten by the Baptists 
of the Eastern Shore, his memory ought to be cherished by 
us and perpetuated on the Eastern Shore as worthily as has 
been done for the memory of Makemie.”’ 


Two years later the pastor of the Drummontown Baptist 
Church, located’ at Accomac Court House, Virginia, Dr. J. T. 
Edwards preached a sermon bearing on a memorial to Elijah 
Baker, and on October 19, 1932, writing from Culpeper, Vir- 
ginia, he answered the author’s inquiry relative to this memorial, 
one paragraph of his letter being as follows: 


“This movement began from a sermon I preached at the 
annual meeting in 1925, on Baptist history—‘The Little 
Baptist Cloud’—that became a rainstorm. I suggested that a 
fitting memorial to Elijah Baker would be such a monu- 
ment. Dr. Ryland was present and heard the sermon and 
gave his approval. The result was this memorial—it was 
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paid for before unveiled and cost about $500.00. It is located 
on the church yard of the Drummontown Baptist Church 
(located at Accomac C. H.) not far from the old jail that 
still stands.” 


This memorial to Elijah Baker consists of a granite slab on a 
pedestal of the same material, the total height being about six 
feet, and on the face of the monument there is a bronze tablet 
with the inscription : 


“Elijah Baker 


Pioneer Baptist 
OLetie 
Eastern Shore of Virginia 


Who landed at Hunt’s Point, Old Plantation Creek, on Eas- 
ter Sunday 1776 and the same day preached the first Bap- 
tist sermon ‘At the end of a Horsing Tree.’ Opposition of 
the Established Church caused him to be deported ; but kind 
Providence brought him back. He was later imprisoned 56 
days in the Old Debtors’ Jail at Accomac for the crime of 
preaching the Gospel. 
GACtS IviETOn 20) 

In gratitude for the rich heritage that is ours. 
Because of his suffering and imprisonment, This Memorial 

is erected by the churches of the Accomac Baptist 

Association.” 


In the Bicentennial Edition of Charles |, Truitt oSaie ge 
Salisbury Maryland (1932), this reference to Elijah Baker may 
be found: 


“A continuous record of the proceedings of the Baptist 
church from 1799 is held in possession of the clerk to the 
Board of Trustees of the Old School Baptist church here. 
Previous to that date no minutes were written or they have 
been lost. 


“As an introduction to the register of the meeting October 
19, 1799, we find these interesting historical facts : 


“ ‘Baptist sentiments were first propagated in this region 
by the pious and labourious Elijah Baker, as related in his 


——— 
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biography. Soon after he began to preach in these parts, 
he was joined by Philip Hughes, whose ministry was 
crowned with much success. 


“ “These two ministers laboured on the Eastern Shore, 
both in Maryland and Virginia, rather as evangelical 
itinerates than as stationed pastors and often visited the 
churches they had planted as fathers do their children. A 
number of ministers and exhorters were raised up in the 


MoNUMENT TO ELIJAH BAKER AT ACcCoMAC Court HousE 
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churches they had established, who were instrumental in 
forwarding the work they had begun. 

“Mr. E. Baker, it appears, first visited these parts. 
1776; in 1782 a sufficient number of churches having been 
organized they met at Salisbury, and formed themselves 
into an association, which from that circumstance it re- 
ceived its name.’ 


“The register shows that in 1799 and for several years 
thereafter the Salisbury church was attended by Daniel 
Handcock and John Benston “alternately one in two weeks.’ 

“Some of the earliest recorded meetings were held at the 
home of Dr. Richard Lemmon and for a century ‘Lemmon 
Hill’ was a hallowed place for devout Baptists. 

On the lawn of the place stood, until the fire of 1886, 

a great white oak, measuring Io feet in diameter, known as 
‘Baptist Tree.’ Here, it is said, Elijah Baker preached the 
first Baptist sermon on the eastern Shore. To this tree 
Baptists of the Eastern Shore customarily conducted an an- 
nual pilgrimage.” 

This imprisonment of Elijah Baker occurred two years after 
the General Assembly of Virginia had passed a law which was 
designed to place all denominations upon the same footing. In 
an illuminating paper by Dr. William Taylor Thom entitled, 
The Struggles for Religious Freedom in Virginia—the Baptists, 
on page 57 he states: 


“The first General Assembly of the State of Virginia met 
in Williamsburg on Monday, October 7, 1776. Among the 
early enactments was a bill which swept away all existing 
parliamentary laws restricting liberty to religious opinion 
and worship. This was done in part in response to the public 
demand as shown in petitions from many sources.” 


Then he gives the petitions which originated from Baptist 
sources. 

The preamble to the act adopted at this session exempting the 
different societies of dissenters from contributing to the support 
and maintenance of the Established Church, is as follows: 


“I. Whereas several oppressive acts of Parliament respect- 
ing religion have been formerly enacted, and doubts have 
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arisen, and may hereafter arise, whether the same are in force 
in this Commonwealth or not: For prevention whereof, BE IT 
ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF VIRGINIA, AND IT IS HEREBY ENACTED BY THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE SAME, That all and every act of Par- 
liament, by whatever title known or distinguished, which 
renders criminal the maintaining any opinions in matters of 
religion, forbearing to repair to church or the exercising any 
mode of worship whatsoever, or which prescribes punish- 
ments for the same, shall henceforth be of no force or 
validity within this Commonwealth. 


“TI. And whereas there are within this Commonwealth 
great numbers of dissenters from the Church Establish- 
ment by law who have been heretofore taxed for its sup- 
port, and it is contrary to the principles of reason and justice 
that any should be compelled to contribute to the main- 
tenance of a Church with which their consciences will not 
permit them to join, and from which they can therefore 
feceive no wbeneit.;. Mor remedy whereof, and that equal 
liberty, as well religious as civil, may be universally extended 
to all the good people of this Commonwealth, BE Ir En- 
ACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF VIRGINIA, AND It IS HEREBY ENACTED BY THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE SAME, That all dissenters of whatever 
denomination from the said Church shall, from and after the 
passing of this act, be totally free and exempt from all levies, 
taxes and impositions whatever towards supporting and 
maintaining the said Church as it now is or hereafter may 
be established, and its ministers.” (Beale’s Semple (1894), 


Pp. 495-496. ) 


And yet four years later our Baptist forefathers were still 
struggling to bring about absolute equality among all sects and 
denominations. As a sample of the kind of remonstrances that 
were being made at that time, here follows the one drawn up and 
signed by Elder Jeremiah Walker, who had achieved such phe- ~ 
nomenal success at Nottoway Church and was later imprisoned 
in Chesterfield jail for preaching the gospel in that county. The 
original has been preserved and is on file in the Archives Depart- 
ment of the Virginia State Library among the Colonial papers. 
It is signed by Elder Walker and thirty-four other inhabitants, 
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many of whom were no doubt members of the Nottoway Baptist 
Church: 


“To the Honourable the Speaker and House of Delegates 
the Memorial of sundry Inhabitants of Amelia County, 
humbly representeth, 


“That notwithstand the glorious Advances made towards 
equal Religious Liberty in this Commonwealth, some vestiges 
of the old Partiality towards a particular Denomination of 
Christians, remain yet untaken away; as, 


“First, the Continuation of Vestries, formed by Persons 
who cannot be supposed to act for the People at large as 
their Choice, when under the clogging Qualifications of sub- 
scribing to be conformable to the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Church of England. 


“Secondly ; the Form of directing Marriage-Licenses only 
to Ministers of the Church of England, on which account, 
and because the Clergy of the church have claimed it as 
their sole Privilege, many have been induced to believe that 
Marriages otherwise solemnized are invalid ; that the children 
who are the Issue of such Marriages are illegetimate, under 
an Incapacity to inherit &c., 


“Your Memorialists therefore move you, that the Vestries 
in the several Parishes may be dissolved, and elected here- 
after by the free Voice of the People —that Marriage- 
Licenses may be directed to any Minister regularly ordained 
according to the Rules of their Society—and that an Act may 
pass declaring marriages solemnized by dissenting ministers 
without the Use of the Ring and the Service prescribed in 
the common Prayer-Book lawful; that every Doubt of their 
Validity may be removed, and the good people of this State 
acquainted with their just Rights.” 


This “Memorial,” dated May 5, 1780, appears to be in the 
hand-writing of Jeremiah Walker, his signature appearing first, 
followed by that of Simeon Walton, Joseph Fowlkes, and thirty- 
two others. Jeremiah Walker was frequently one of those 
appointed by Baptist Associations to present memorials and 
remonstrances to the General Assembly, and Dr. Semple says 
that “it is probable few men could make gewgaws look more 
like jewels than Jeremiah Walker.” 


ee 
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On October 16, 1780, while the Baptist Association was in 
session at Sandy Creek, in Charlotte County, a ‘““Memorial’ was 
drawn up and addressed ‘lo the Honourable the Speaker and 
House of Delegates,’ which bears the ear marks of Jeremiah 
Walker's Amelia Petition. It mentions the Vestries and the 
Solemnization of Marriages as chief grievances, and closes 
with the following paragraph: 


“Your Memorialists humbly hope that your Honourable 
House will take effectual Measures to redress these Griev- 
ances in such a Way as may manifest an equal Regard to all 
the good People of this Commonwealth, however diversyfied 
by Appellations or Religious Sentiments; and that, as it is 
your Glory to represent a free People, you will be as for- 
ward to remove every just Cause of Offence as your Consti- 
tuents are to complain of them; and in particular that you 
will consign to Oblivion all the Relicks of Religious Oppres- 
sion, and make a public Sacrifice of Partiality at the glorious 
Altar of Freedom. 

“Signed by order 

Sam’l Harriss, Mod’r 
John Williams, Clk.” 


(Beale’s Semple (1894), pp. 498-499. ) 


A footnote in Beale’s Semple, page 440, states: 


“At the October session of the General Assembly, 1780, 
an act was passed providing : 

“*That it shall and may be lawful for any minister of any 
society or congregation of Christians . . . to celebrate the 
rites of matrimony .. . and such marriages, as well as those 
hereafter celebrated by dissenting ministers, shall be, and 
they are hereby, declared good and valid in law’.” (Hen. 
Waiviessan, Large, Nol. X; p. 363.) 


Having secured exemption from taxation for the support of the 
church of the Establishment and redress from the inequalities in 
marriages a new and more formidable foe was encountered. It 
came in the form of a bill for a General Assessment for all relig- 
ious denominations: and seemed so plausible that many of the 
elect were deceived by its provisions,—even Washington, Mar- 
shall, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee were in favor of 
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it. They perhaps thought it would unite the various factions and 
thus pour oil on the troubled waters of ecclesiastical differences. 
But the principle was wrong in the opinion of our Baptist fore- 
fathers who were not deceived by the prospect of any benefit they 
might have received from it and who therefore stood steadily, 
unitedly and actively against it. They began to circulate petitions 
opposing the bill. Some of the other denominations joined forces 
with the Baptists in an effort to defeat the measure, and there 
were those who belonged to no church at all who did not want a 
law passed compelling them to pay a tax for the support of any 
religious teacher. 

The character of the petitions which were circulated among 
Baptists to obtain signatures of those opposed to the Bill for a 
General Assessment for Religious Teachers may be learned by 
referring to the original Caroline County petition which is being 
preserved in the Archives Department of the Virginia State 
Library, and is labeled “Petition No. 1299.”’ This petition is, we 
think, in the hand-writing of Elder Jeremiah Walker, is signed 
by one hundred and forty-three persons, with Elder John Young 
(who spent four months in the Caroline jail), heading the list. 
The petition gives several reasons why our Baptist people were 
opposed to this General Assessment : 


“To the Honourable the Speaker and the Gentlemen of the 
House of Delegates— 


“The petition of the Inhabitants of the County of Caroline 
humbly sheweth 
That whereas it hath pleased your Honourable House to 
publish a bill Obliging the Inhabitants of this commonwealth 
to pay the Teachers of the Christian Religion and have re- 
quired their Opinion concerning it, 
Your Petitioners do most earnestly declare against it, be- 
leving that the Legislature should not establish modes of 
Religion, nor the manner of supporting its teachers, that 
all modes of Religion should be regulated And determined 
by the Different Religious Societies: and the manner of 
Supporting it by Voluntary Contribution, That when ever 
the Civil power Shall so far Interfere in matters of Religion 
as to regulate and Determine The manner of divine worship, 
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or shall tax the Inhabitants of this state for the support of 
the teachers of the Christian Religion they have Departed 
from the Spirit of the Gospel and from the bill of Rights, 
Certain it is that our Blessed Saviour not only without the 
aid of Civil power, but against all the powers of the Earth 
supported and Defended his Gospel several Hundred years, 
how strange then, to hear it Asserted that it must fall, 1f not 
established by human Laws. When Christianity was first 
established by the first Christian King How soon was the 
church overrun with error Superstition and immorality, how 
unlike were ministers then to what they were in time past 
both in purity of Doctrine and uprightness of life - - - 


“That Religious establishment and Government is Linked 
together - - - 


“And that the latter cannot exist without the former is 
Contrary to Experience. Witness the state of Pennsylvania 
wherein no such Establishment hath taken place: their Gov- 
ernment stands firm. 


“And can any of the Neighboring states boast of men of 
better morals And more upright Characters.” 


Then follow the signatures. On the back of the petition are 
some statements which seem to be intended to meet the arguments 
advanced in favor of the General Assessment : 


“But tis said Religion is taking its flight and that Deism 
prevails— 


“This cannot be owing to the want of Religious Establish- 
ment, but to other causes. Let your Laws punish the Vices 
of the times, and let there not be wanting such men 1n power 
and Authority, who by their pious Examples Shall recom- 
mend Religion, and by their faithfulness shall stop the 
growth of immorality let ministers convince the world that 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon them that 
Office, that they seek the good of mankind And not worldly 
Interest. Let their Doctrines be scriptural and their lives 
Holy, then shall Religion beam forth as the sun and Deism 
shall be put to open shame - - - 

“Such Assessment would introduce no more useful and 
faithful men into the ministry, those whom Divine Grace 
hath Called to that work will esteem it their highest honour 
to do his pleasure - - - 
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“Likely it would call into the Church a number of hire- 
lings, whose Chief motive would be worldly Interest - - - 

“Our Bill of Rights which says that no person in the 
common Wealth shall enjoy exclusive privileges except for 
services rendered the state, certainly forbids such tax, since 
this is not for services Rendered to Government, which may 
as well exist without it - - - 

“As such Assessment therefore Appears to be contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel and the bill of rights, and is big with 
pernicious Consequences to the Church of Christ, Your peti- 
tioners trust that the Wisdom and uprightness of your 
Honourable House will ever leave them Intirely free in all 
matters of Religion and the manner of Supporting its Teach- 
ers, And they shall ever pray.” 


It was a close fight for although more than 10,000 signers were 
obtained to the anti-assessment petitions the bill was defeated by 
only three votes. 


In this struggle Jefferson and Madison stood with the Baptists 
and others who opposed the General Assessment plan, and Mad- 
ison’s strong Memorial and Remonstrance may have had great 
weight in deciding the issue. One of the Baptist preachers, Jere- 
miah Moore, who suffered imprisonment in the town of Alexan- 
dria for preaching the Gospel recalled fifteen years later how he 
and others had put the petition of 10,000 subscribers into Mr. 
Jefferson’s own hands. 


In a letter written by Jeremiah Moore, on July 12, 1800, from 
“Moorefield,” Fairfax County, Virginia (the original of which 
is in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a photostatic copy in the Virgima Baptist His- 
torical Society, University of Richmond, Virginia), there is a 
reference to an early incident in the struggle for Religious Lib- 
erty. The letter is addressed to Thomas Jefferson and the last 
paragraph is as follows: 


“The part you took against the Religious Establishment 
when I had the honour with others of putting a petition into 
your hands signed by 10,000 subscribers praying the dis- 
solution of these tyrannical chains still lives in my memory 
and has sometimes afforded me pleasure in being able to say 
without doubt that you were a friend to religious liberty. 
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and it would add to my happiness to (be) able to say with 
equal certainty that you were a friend to a general mode of 
suffrage in opposition to that partial one which now pre- 
vails in the Commonwealth—I have no apology to plead for 
the intrusion this schrole will make on your time and patience 
but your own goodness which I trust will pardon the liberty 
I have taken, and I have no doubt that you have been in- 
truded on at some time of your life by men whose motives 
might not be more pure than those that occupy the heart of 
your obt Hble Svt 
Jeremiah Moore.” 


The petition referred to above must have been the one presented 
in 1785 against the assessment plan. Dr. H. J. Eckenrode’s Spe- 
cial Report of the Department of Archives and History, on the 
Separation of Church and State in Virginia (1910), page IIT, 
states that: 


“The whole number of subscribers to the anti-assessment 
petitions was not less than 10,000, and the number may have 
been even larger.” 


William Warren Sweet’s The Story of Religions in America 
(1930), pages 277-279, contains this reference to the struggle 
for Religious Liberty, which is a fitting summary of its final 
stages and a worthy tribute to our Baptist forefathers: 


“The final struggle over the issue (Religious Liberty) 
came between the years 1779 and 1785. In the former year 
several bills were offered, among them one prepared by 
Thomas Jefferson which was finally to be written into the 
laws of Virginia, as the ‘Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom. But the road to the passage of the famous 
measure was long and painful, and for six years it was dis- 
cussed pro and con both in and out of legislative halls. In 
1784 the cause was almost lost through the introduction of 
a bill providing for a general assessment for the teaching 
of religion. According to the measure, persons might declare 
the denomination to which they wished their assessment to 
go, but if no declaration were made the money would be used 
to encourage schools in their respective counties. Washing- 
ton could see nothing wrong with the measure and it was 
likewise supported by Marshall, Patrick Henry and Richard 
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Henry Lee, but Madison and Jefferson were against it. At 
first certain of the Presbyterian clergy favored it, but as 
usual the Baptists saw the flaw in the measure and stood 
staunchly in opposition. Madison writing to Monroe con- 
cerning the situation, states: “The Episcopal people are gen- 
erally for it though I think the zeal of some of them has 
cooled. The laity of the other sects are generally unanimous 
on the other side. So are all the clergy except the Presby- 
terians, who seem as ready to set up an establishment which 
is to take them in as they were to pull down that which shut 
them out.’ The Baptists, however, standing firmly by their 
avowed principle of the complete separation of church and 
state, declared it ‘to be repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel 
for the Legislature thus to proceed in matters of religion, 
that no human laws ought to be established for the purpose.’ 
The Hanover Presbytery now passed strong resolutions op- 
posing the bill which were later approved by the Virginia 
Presbyterian Convention. This combined opposition finally 
succeeded in defeating the measure though by a majority of 
only three votes. 


“The way was now open for the final victory and on 
December 17, 1785, Jefferson’s measures was passed, and on 
January 19, 1786, was signed by the Speaker and became 
law. 


Section It reads thus: 


““We the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact that 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any re- 
ligious worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested or burdened in his body or 
goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain their opinions in matters of 
religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge 
or effect their civil capacities.’ 


“Religious freedom had triumphed in Virginia and was 
soon to spread throughout the nation, and a few years later 
in the form of the first amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion was to become a part of the fundamental law of the 
land. At the time of the passage of the measure Jefferson, 
its author, was in France, but so proud was he of his part 
in the memorable struggle that he asked that it be recorded 
on his tombstone: “Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
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laration of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia. But justice compels the admission that Jefferson’s 
part in this accomplishment was not so great as was that of 
James Madison, nor were the contributions of either or both 
as lmportant as was that of the humble people called Bap- 
tists.” 


When on August 8, 1789, the General Committee of the United 
Baptist Churches of Virginia, sent their congratulations to Pres- 
ident George Washington upon his appointment to the first office 
of the nation, this reference to freedom of conscience may be 
found : 

“When the Constitution first made its appearance in Vir- 
ginia, we, as a society, had unusual strugglings of mind, 
fearing that the liberty of conscience (dearer to us than prop- 
erty and life) was not sufficiently secured; perhaps our 
jealousies were heightened on account of the usage we re- 
ceived in Virginia under the British Government when mobs, 
bonds, fines and prisons were our frequent repast. 

“Convinced on the one hand that without an effective na- 
tional government the States would fall into disunion and all 
the consequent evils; on the other hand it was feared we 
might be accessory to some religious oppression, should any 
one society in the Union preponderate all the rest. But midst 
all the inquietudes of mind, our consolation arose from this 
consideration, the plan must be good for it bears the signa- 
ture of a tried, trusty friend ; and if religious liberty is rather 
insecure in the Constitution, ‘the administration will prevent 
all oppression, for a WASHINGTON will preside.’ According 
to our wishes the unanimous voice of the Union has called 
you, sir, from your beloved retreat, to launch forth again 
into the faithless seas of human affairs, to guide the helm 
of the States. Should the horrid evils that have been so 
pestiferous in Asia and Europe—faction, ambition, war, per- 
fidy, fraud and persecutions for conscience sake—ever ap- 
proach the borders of our happy nation, may the name and 
administration of our beloved President, like the radiant 
source of day, scatter all those dark clouds from the Amer- 
ican hemisphere.” (The full Address, which was too long 
for this work, is signed by Samuel Harriss as Moderator and 
Reuben Ford as Clerk, and may be found in Beale’s Semple 


(1894), pp. 484-487. ) 
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President Washington replied to the hearty felicitations of 
these Baptist pioneers, as follows: 


“To the General Committee representing the United Bap- 
tist Churches in Virginia: 


“Gentlemen,—I request that you will accept my best 
acknowledgments for your congratulation on my appoint- 
ment to the first office in the nation. The kind manner in 
which you mention my past conduct equally claims the 
expression of my gratitude. After we had, by the smiles of 
Divine Providence on our exertions, obtained the object for 
which we contended, I retired at the conclusion of the war 
with the idea that my country could have no farther occasion 
for my services, and with the intention of never entering 
again into public life; but when the exigencies of my country 
seemed to require me once more to engage in public affairs, 
an honest conviction of duty superseded my former resolu- 
tion and became my apology for covers from the happy 
plan which I had adopted. 


“Tf I could have entertained the slightest apprehension 
that the Constitution framed in the convention where I had 
the honor to preside might possibly endanger the religious 
rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never 
have placed my signature to it; and if I could now conceive 
that the General Government might ever be administered as 
to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you will 
be persuaded that no one would be more zealous than myself 
to establish effectual barriers against the horrors of spiritual 
tyranny and every species of religious persecution. 


“For you doubtless remember I have often expressed my 
sentiments that every man conducting himself as a good 
citizen, and being accountable to God alone for his religious 
opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 


“While I recollect with satisfaction that the religious 
society of which you are members have been throughout 
America, uniformly and almost unanimously, the firm friends 
to civil liberty, and the persevering promoters of our glorious 
revolution, I cannot hesitate to believe that they will be faith- 
ful supporters of a free yet efficient General Government. 
Under this pleasing expectation I rejoice to assure them that 
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they may rely upon my best wishes and endeavors to ad- 
vance their prosperity. 

“In the meantime be assured, gentlemen, that I entertain 
a proper sense of your fervent supplication to God for my 
temporal and eternal happiness. 


“T am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
(Beale’s Semple (1894), pp. 487-480. ) 


The battle had been fought and won—yet not completely so. 
Religious equality had been secured, but the boon which Virginia 
Baptists sought for themselves and for all others was absolute 
religious freedom. According to Beale’s Semple (1894), page 
102, at a meeting of the General Committee at Williams’s meet- 
ing-house, Goochland County, March 7, 1778, one of the ques- 
tions discussed was: 


“Whether the new Federal Constitution, which had now 
lately made its appearance in public, made sufficient provision 
for the secure enjoyment of religious liberty ; on which, it 
was agreed unanimously that, in the opinion of the General 
Committee, it did not.” 


And so from now on Virginia Baptists through their General 
Committee began to work as steadily for Religious Freedom as 
they had formerly done for Religious Equality, and it may be 
well here to permit The New Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclo pe- 
dia, Edition 1907, Vol. I, page 472, to give its testimony : 


“Not content with being chiefly instrumental in securing 
religious equality in Virginia, Virginia Baptists watched 
closely the forming of the Federal Constitution and were 
instrumental in procuring the insertion of Art. 1, which pro- 
hibits Congress from taking any cognizance of religion.” 


At this point it seems proper and even desirable to insert the 
first amendment to the Federal Constitution, representing, as it 
does, the culmination of a severe and long drawn-out struggle and 
which, it will be seen, guarantees to the citizens of the United 
States freedom of religion, freedom of speech, right to assemble 
and right to petition. It is as follows: 
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ARTICLE I 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 


And so it at last came about that the cause of Absolute Relig- 
ious Freedom in the new world beginning with Roger Williams 
in Rhode Island in 1636, then taken up by Clarke, Crandall and 
others in Massachusetts—among them Obadiah Holmes who in 
1651 was cruelly whipped on Boston Commons — was later 
espoused by Virginia Baptists as their natural heritage and by 
them carried to a triumphant conclusion with the adoption of the 
above article granting religious freedom to everyone living in the 
United States—and may the day speedily come when its blessings 
will be enjoyed by all people, the world over. 
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CHAPTERS X V1 


THE CHARACTER OF THESE MEN 


Let no one think for a moment that these men were religious 
enthusiasts, who were propelled by a momentary impulse; they 
were men of strong faith and abiding convictions. Impulsive 
people are borne hither and thither on any breeze and are more 
giddy than the most fluffy feather blown by the wind. 


Today they are tossed on the billows of some wild theory or 
fancy, toworrow they are floundering in the deep. Today they 
are thoughtlessly acting upon the impulse of the moment or as 
their inclinations lead them, tomorrow they are full of regrets 
and remorse over the blunders of yesterday. But these Baptist 
preachers were men whose will sat supreme on the throne and 
whose feelings and impulses were at their feet; or, at least they 
were like dutiful children—obedient to their wills. Such men 
can not be blown about by every wind of doctrine, nor made to 
swerve from the well-defined course they have mapped for them- 
selves. : | 


Neither were these preachers animated by sentiment only, for 
sentiments are but the gentle breezes which stir the surface of 
life’s ocean into tiny ripples of emotion, but these men lived by 
convictions which are the deep and unseen springs that feed life’s 
ocean of practical endeavor. They had decision of character ; 
they knew what was right and were firm in doing it. They had 
independence of character; they thought and acted for themselves. 
They had constancy of purpose, pursuing a straightforward course 
regardless of all the threats of persecution. They had a love and 
an ardor for the Lord’s cause which no amount of persecution 
could cool or diminish. Men of such industry, of such integrity, 
of such high principles, of such sterling honesty of purpose, 
always command the spontaneous homage and respect of mankind. 
It is natural to believe in such men, to have confidence in them, 
to imitate them and to follow them. 


These men were not dreamers, but doers. It is ofttimes not 
sufficient to wait for opportunity, even though improved when it 
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has come. We must not only strike while the iron is hot, but 
make the iron hot by striking. 

If opportunity does not present herself we must do our best to 
compel her attendance. This is what these Baptist preachers did. 
They could not sit supinely by and wait for a change in religious 
sentiment, or for a favorable interpretation of the laws, but they 
set to work to bring these things to pass. Circumstances did not 
mould them; they moulded circumstances. Events did not control 
them; they controlled events. They were eminently upright in 
character and speech because they were downright in both. They 
knew what they were about and they set about it with a glad 
heart, a ready will, and an approving conscience. They felt that 
they were engaged in a wonderful work and were determined to 
do it in a faithful way. They had laid hold of an eternal truth 
and did not mean to let go until the truth prevailed. 


In the record of the Dark Ages, with all its crudeness, fine 
specimens of manhood may be found here and there whose charac- 
ters had been formed by adhering to the law of some institution 
established solely for the public welfare; but here in Virginia in 
the eighteenth century were these men who developed magnificent 
manhood by opposing the law of the land. God-fearing, self- 
respecting men do not like to subject themselves to the whims 
and caprices of vacillating civil authorities upon any matter what- 
soever, much less upon one relating to a man’s conscience and to 
his inalienable right. And while our Baptist preachers did not 
want to defy the law of the land, yet they chose to be governed 
by a higher law and suffer the consequences. ‘‘Experience is the 
best teacher,” and these preachers had ample opportunity to test 
and know the temper of the authorities in this respect. In 1747 
the General Court granted a Presbyterian preacher, Samuel 
Davies, a license to preach at four different places in and about 
Hanover County, but it is expressly stated by Dr. Sprague in his 
Annals of the American Pulpit, that it was done ‘chiefly through 
the influence of the Governor; though, at that time, there were 
pending several civil suits against Dissenting ministers, for hold- 
ing religious worship in a manner not recognized by the law of 
the Province.” In 1769 James Ireland, a Baptist, had great 
difficulty in securing a license from the same court for even one 
preaching station in Culpeper County, while another Baptist 
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preacher was refused a license for Richmond County because one 
had already been granted the Presbyterians; and the Middlesex 
court absolutely refused in 1771 to grant a license for James 
McKan’s home as a place for dissenters to preach. Therefore with 
the County and General Court refusing a license for preaching 
stations, these Baptist preachers must either cease to preach 
altogether or go ahead and preach without legal sanction. With 
reference to this opposition to the existing laws of the land, as 
they related to marriage, a word of explanation is found in 
Semple’s History (Beale’s Revision, 1894), page 89, which is as 
follows: | 
“For a set of preachers to proceed to solemnize the rites 

of matrimony without any law to authorize them might at 

first view appear incorrect, and, indeed, censurable; but we 

are informed that they were advised to this measure by Mr. 

Patrick Henry as being the most certain method of obtain- 

ing the law. It succeeded. It is, however, still questionable 

whether this was not doing evil that good might come.” 


These soldiers of King Immanuel, of whom we write, had 
enlisted for the war and expected to meet the foe; in this they 
were not disappointed, for bonds and imprisonments were their 
portion again and again. Fines and penalties were measured out 
to them with a generous hand. It takes “A stout heart for a stiff 
brea,’ according to a Scottish proverb, and these men not only 
encountered a “stiff brea,’ but a full-grown hurricane of hatred, 
malice and chicanery; but be it said to their everlasting honor, 
there was not a faint heart among them. And this is the more 
remarkable when we consider that most of these men were 
unlearned as the world counts learning. They were in this respect 
very much like the original twelve apostles. Yet they confounded 
the elite of the land, and it must have been a source of much 
chagrin to the Parsons of that day that they could not silence 
them. Numerous instances might be cited to show how hard the 
leaders of the Establishment tried to persuade these dissenters 
to “reform,” but they were all like Palissy the potter, who when 
Henry III, of France, tried to induce him to give up his Protes- 
tantism, replied: 

“The Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, cannot com- 
pell a potter to bow down to images of clay.” 
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It is not at all surprising that the strict ritualists and ceremo- 
nialists of that day found it hard to understand, not to say 
embrace, a religion so diametrically opposite to that which they 
had imbibed with their mother’s milk. On the other hand it must 
be remembered that these Baptist preachers could not be indif- 
ferent to what they themselves believed, not could they. suppose 
all doctrines and beliefs to be alike. They were bound to search 
into the will of the Creator, so far as it had been revealed; to 
study and determine their obligation to Him, and to be earnestly 
concerned for the promotion of His cause in the world. A new 
structure was being built in the world and they were much con- 
cerned about the material that would go into it. It was different 
from any that had ever been employed. Gold, iron, stone, com- 
merce, nobility, and caste—all had been tried in the old world 
and proven to be as unstable as the sands of Sahara. This temple 
which our Baptist forefathers helped to build, was to rest upon 
new material—Ideas. Emerson has said that “the soul of God is 
poured into the world through the thoughts of men. The world,” 
he says, “stands upon ideas, not upon iron or cotton; and the 
iron of iron, the fire of fire, and the ether and source of all 
elements is moral force. As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, 
as the bird rests on the air and the planet rests on space in its 
flight, so do nations of men and their institutions rest on thought.” 


These preachers were anxious for their ideas to be incorporated 
in this new temple, but be it remembered, that they had no desire 
to triumph over others, or to persecute them in any way because 
they differed from them in thought, or opinion, for this they 
regarded as the greatest disgrace to reason, religion and humanity. 
The pages of history are dotted with futile attempts to establish 
an exact outward uniformity in religious practice. All the impris- 
onments and persecutions in Virginia, like the racks, gibbets, 
fires, and other instruments of torture in the old world, failed 


of their design for the mind has always risen superior to them. 


Yea, all these sanguinary methods, instead of repressing the 
truth have supported and strengthened it while it has injured the 
cause of the opposers and oppressors. ‘Truth is like a torch, 
the more ’tis shook it shines.’’ One lawyer had the practical sense 
and the foresight to call the court’s attention to this universally 
accepted truth, by saying that to persecute these men would be 
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like treading upon a bed of camomile which is said to flourish 
the more it is trodden upon. But the authorities were obdurate 
and bonds and imprisonments were meted out in many counties. 
Thyme and the palm are said to grow strongest when pressed 
down, and the persecution these preachers received no doubt 
caused them to develop stronger and sturdier characters than 
would have been possible without it. 


These persecuted and imprisoned preachers had to bear much 
hardship and endure much severe suffering. But they must have 
been comforted with the thought that the ransomed hosts came 
up to their place of high honor and privilege through “great 
tribulation.” In Paul’s letter to the Romans he admonished those 
disciples to be “‘patient in tribulation,’ and these preachers must 
have heeded that admonition for they became veritable paragons 
of patience. God says to the fruit tree, “bloom and bear,” but to 
the human heart, “bear and bloom.” ‘Thou hast enlarged me 
when I was in distress,” is the striking way the Psalmist puts it. 
And the experience of these Baptist preachers of Virginia tallies 
with that of Israel’s sweetest singer. When it first “gat hold’ 
of the Psalmist he was filled with gloomy forebodings, and when 
the officers of the land first “gat hold” of these preachers thrust- 
ing them into close confinement, thereby abridging their liberties 
and curtailing their usefulness, it must have appeared indeed 
dark and inexplicable. And yet we know now it all turned out 
to the glory of God and was the means of their enlargement. 
What seemed to shut them in was in reality the means of opening 
them out. If the strong arm of the law had not seized these men 
and confined them in the county gaols of Colonial Virginia, some 
of them would never have been heard of beyond the narrow con- 
fines of their own immediate neighborhood. But their confinement 
was their enlargement. Their lives were like a boat that has been 
sailing on the broad waters of a canal. Then it passes out of the 
sunny openness of a wide usefulness into the deep imprisoned 
walls of a lock. There is a closed gate in front and’ a closed gate 
behind. But into this locked area the waters from a higher level 
begin to pour silently and imperceptibly, the boat begins to rise 
in its place of imprisonment, soon the forward gate is opened, 
and the boat moves out on an elevated plane. Every life has its 
imprisoned locks, but those of these preachers seemed to be more 
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so than ours of this day and generation. God shuts us all in that 
he may open us out. These Virginia Baptist ministers were con- 
fined that they might be enlarged. Their bodies were held like a 
boat, in the narrowest and gloomiest confinement. But God lifted 
them up out of circumstances which seemed to crush them down 
and hem them in on all sides. 
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Chir Rey IT 


BODY IMPRISONMENT 


‘IT send you herewith the body of ——_—————_..” Place the 
name of a Baptist preacher in that blank space and you will have 
the formal manner in which the mittimus read which accompanied 
him and other Virginia Baptist preachers when they were trans- 
ferred from the court room to the county gaols in Colonial Vir- 
ginia for preaching the Gospel. Putting preachers in prison for 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ is indeed a strange form of 
persecution. But “Truth is always strange, stranger than fiction,” 
and such severe measures have been meted out again and again 
in the world’s history. Joseph in prison in Egypt, Daniel in prison 
in Babylon, Jeremiah in prison in Jerusalem, Paul in prison in 
Phillippi, Peter in prison in Jerusalem, are but a few of the many 
examples of those who suffered imprisonment in ancient times 
for the truth’s sake. Passing over the Dark Ages when the 
candle of the Lord burned but dimly and all the records are 
shrouded in more or less obscurity, we come to the noted case of 
John Bunyan in the seventeenth century, who was confined in 
Bedford jail for twelve long years. A few years later William 
Penn, the founder of the State of Pennsylvania, was thrice 
thrown into prison. During his first imprisonment in London 
Tower he coined the now well-known and oft-repeated expression: 


“No Cross, No Crown.” 


This custom of confining preachers crossed the Atlantic, and 
more than a score and a half of Virginia Baptist Ministers were 
incarcerated during Colonial days in the county gaols of their 
own State. They could bear personal testimony to the prevalence 
of this particular and peculiar form of persecution in the Old 
Dominion during the ten years immediately preceding the Revo- 
lutionary War and extending to a period of time about two years 
after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. Some of 
these preachers were not simply arrested and imprisoned one 
time, but they could say with the Apostle Paul “in prisons more 
frequent.” 
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Our Virginia preachers were treated shamefully and in many 
instances severely and barbarously, but they were never whipped 
by a decree of court. That is to say, there is no record that we 
have been able to find where a Virginia preacher suffered under 
the lash by civil authority. James Ireland expected it. He says, 
“T expected every court, to be brought out to the whipping post 
before the gazing multitude: I sat down and counted the cost, 
and believed, through Christ strengthening me, I could suffer all 
things for his sake. It appeared that their power did not reach 
so far, or it would have been executed.” A case of brutal whip- 
ping did occur in Massachusetts, when Obadiah Holmes, a Baptist 
preacher was tied to the whipping-post in Boston and publicly 
whipped. His clothes were stript off, and thirty lashes sank into 
his naked flesh, the executioner striking with all his might, and 
spitting on his hands three times, so that he might do his utmost. 
Mr. Holmes’ flesh was so badly torn and cut that for days and 
weeks he “could take no rest but as he lay upon his knees and 
elbows, not being able to suffer any part of his body to touch 
the bed whereon he lay.” 


But in Virginia those in authority did not go so far. It is true | 


some Virginia Baptist preachers were whipped, clubbed, insulted, 
and in many ways maltreated, but a good deal of it was by the 
riffraff of society, and not by the direct sanction of the civil 
powers. John Waller was severely whipped by the sheriff of 
Caroline County, but there is no evidence that it was done by 
the court’s order. Some preachers were pulled down out of the 
pulpit by the hairs of their head, the nape of the neck, a leg, or 
an arm; doors were broken open and pulpits and tables smashed 
to pieces in order to prevent preaching, break up a meeting, or 
intimidate these men of God. Our Baptist forefathers had their 
simple worship ruthlessly and barbarously interrupted in many 
and various ways, and these interruptions were the more notice- 
able when compared with the precision and decorum of other 
meetings of that day. The ingenuity of their persecutors was 
taxed to its maximum to devise ways and means whereby they 
might interfere with the peaceable exercise of a God-given right. 

But it would not be right to charge all these deeds of violence 
to the rulers of the land. They bore a considerable part in many 
of these outrageous procedures, enough indeed to cover them with 
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odium for all time to come; but we do not charge them with all 
the crimes that were perpetrated against these men. Such things 
are the inevitable attendants of every reform movement. It is 
true that these interruptions to meetings, and the lawless acts 
of the populace towards these preachers and their services may 
have been winked at by the civil powers and ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and thus the rough element in society grew much bolder in 
the perpetration of all such crimes. The magistrates must have 
condoned such lawless deeds for there is no record, so far as we 
know, of the slightest reprimand being given any of these lawless 
individuals. With the full assurance that no matter what indig- 
nities they heaped upon these poor dissenting ministers the civil 
authorities would taken no cognizance of it, they doubtless became 
more daring and aggressive than they otherwise would have been. 


The authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical, have enough to 
answer for without charging them with the whole catalogue of 
crimes against these preachers: 


“About thirty preachers were honoured with a dungeon, 
and a few others beside. Some of them were imprisoned as 
often as four times, besides all the mobs and perils they went 
through. The dragon roared with hideous peals, but was not 
red—the beast appeared formidable, but was not scarlet- 
coloured. Virginia soil has never been stained with vital 
blood for conscience sake.”’ 


This quotation which seems to be copied from Leland’s 
Virgima Chromcle, may be found in Benedict's General History, 
Vol. Il, page 73. Some blood, yea, much blood, was shed by these 
preachers and consecrated laymen, but it was not “vital blood.” 


Near the close of his wonderful career, Pericles said, “I have 
caused no one to wear crepe.” This remark of the man who built 
the city of Athens, may be applied with equal propriety and 
truthfulness to those who built the Establishment in Virginia. 
They did not “cause any one to wear crepe,’ but they did cause 
many to wear a sad countenance and carry a heavy heart. This 
does not mean that these preachers went to prison that way, for 
all the evidence seems to indicate that they considered themselves 
highly favored in being honored with a jail sentence for their 
Master’s sake, and we know that they sometimes sang as they 
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journeyed to the jail; but in our consideration of their experiences 
we are not to forget the loved ones at home—perhaps an aged 
mother, a faithful wife and dependent children, to say nothing of 
the members of their respective churches who would miss them 
sorely. No matter how exalted the ideal that kept men in jail 
rather than violate their consciences, yet those at home would 
miss them and would often wear a sad countenance and carry a 
heavy heart. 


Bonds and imprisonment were the portions measured out to 
these men by Virginia’s “Gentlemen Justices.’ They must have 
thought that imprisonments would curtail the usefulness of these 
preachers and retard the progress of the dissenters: but it rather 
turned out to their good and to the Glory of God. The Word 
preached behind prison bars seemed to have greater weight and 
to reach farther and penetrate deeper than when proclaimed from 
the open pulpit. And then, too, the preachers bore such treatment 
so heroically and with such great patience and fortitude, that this 
added to their popularity and aided their cause. So after all 
perhaps they could have said to the civil authorities as Joseph 
said to his brethren, “So now it was not you that sent me hither, 


but God.” 


If it be asked why all that illustrious company of Baptist 
preachers should be singled out from all the other dissenters as 
“deserving the pain and ignominy of arrests, bonds, imprison- 
ments, and stripes,” the reason is not far to seek. Our ‘Baptist 
fathers believed, according to Dr. Geo. W. Beale, who was 
regarded as most excellent authority, on such subjects, that the: 


“Right to preach the Gospel was inalienable and divine, 
quite beyond the pale of the court’s jurisdiction or govern- 
ment control. Therefore, whilst others took the prescribed 
oaths, subscribed to the necessary articles, and secured li- 
censes from the court for certain preaching-places, many 
Baptist preachers proceeded to preach, as opportunities of- 
fered, without consulting the general court and regardless 
of legal sanction. It was this bold and intrepid action that 
aroused against them the resentment of the clergymen, the 
rage of the magistrates, and the terror of the courts. It was 
this that led the fathers of our faith to suffer the stings of 
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the cruel lash, and to preach to their fellow-men through the 
grated windows of our county jails.” 


A few of our Baptist preachers did take the formal oath of 
allegiance and subscribed to the “Articles of Religion,” in order 
to secure a license to preach at certain places—usually only one 
place in a county being granted to a preacher or sect. Perhaps 
some readers will be curious to know just what the oath of alle- 
giance was, and what was meant by subscribing to the “Articles 
of Religion,” and for their benefit copies of these legal docu- 
ments have been included in an early chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SOUL IMPRISONMENT 


Body imprisonment 1s bad enough, but soul imprisonment is 
much more to be dreaded. In the Life and Times of James 
Madison, Mr. Wm. C. Rives said: “There is no form of tyranny 
so revolting to the feelings of human nature as that which is 
exercised over the mind of man; and no species of mental tyranny 
so odious as that which seeks to enslave the conscience in matters 
of religion.” 


The bodies of these preachers were confined frequently in 
dark and loathsome dungeons, but their souls were invariably 
free and joyous. When Paul and Silas were in prison at Phillippi 
with “their feet fast in the stocks,” their souls went forth in 
prayer and praise. When the body of John Bunyan was in 
Bedford jail, his soul went forth on that glorious Pilgrimage to 
the celestial city. His body was in jail, but his soul, the real John 
Bunyan, was in the interpreter’s house, the house beautiful, and 
on the delectable mountains. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” : 


Richard Lovelace the English poet and author of the above 
lines (which so strikingly express the situation of our Baptist 
preachers in Colonial Virginia, who were imprisoned for preach- 
ing the gospel), knew full well what he was singing about. He 
was a colonel in the English army of Charles I, and after spending 
the whole of his fortune in support of the royal cause died in 
indigence. But before his demise Parliament had him put in 
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prison twice and it was during one of these periods of confinement 
that he wrote the lines quoted. 

No Roman Emperor could imprison the Apostle Paul’s soul 
and no Virginia magistrate had the power to imprison the soul 
of Ireland, Waller, Weatherford, Webber, Greenwood, or any of 
that galaxy of heroes of the Cross. Madame Guyon found the 
same marvelous power to fly beyond all prison walls (a power 
which belongs to every sincere Christian), and she thus refers 
TOU: 

“My cage confines me round, 
Abroad I can not fly; 
But tho my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 
My prison walls can not control 
The flight, the freedom, of the soul. 


“Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Thee whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love. 
And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom, of the mind.” 


The world is indebted to the prison for many of God’s best 
and most useful gifts to humanity. The book that has been 
translated into more languages than any other, the Bible alone 
excepted, was born in Bedford jail. “We are not afraid to say,” 
says Macaulay, “that though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two great creative minds. One of these produced 
Paradise Lost, and the other Pilgrim's Progress. And this state- 
ment of the great English historian is far more remarkable and 
worthy of our notice when we recall the distressing fact that both 
these men of masterful mind were held in grievous bondage— 
one bound by prison walls and the other shut in by blindness. 


Martin Luther translated the Scriptures and wrote upon the 
Galatians, &c., while he was in Wartburg Castle, preaching every 
Sunday in the Castle. Rutherford in Aberdeen Castle wrote his 
beautiful “Letters,” and Paul was a prisoner when he penned a 
number of his “‘Epistles,” that have been so helpful to all mankind. 
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Now our attention turns to one of greatest blessings which 
humanity enjoys and that is, Religious Liberty. It may not have 
been born in the county jails of old Virginia, but it was there that 
it received a mighty impetus and grew to maturity. Roger Wil- 
liams incorporated the idea into the laws of the State of Rhode 
Island, but it seems to have been practically unknown elsewhere 
until the battle was fought and won in our Virginia jails. 

The battle for Religious Liberty was fought and won largely 
by Virginia Baptists, but there are those now who have risen up 
in recent years and laid claim to their laurels. 


Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


Lengthy treaties have been written to prove their right to this 
distinction, but the well-informed public can not be hoodwinked 
into believing such a fallacy. The evidence is too strong on the side 
of the Baptists. The proof is too conclusive. The Baptists’ claim 
is supported by the most indisputable proofs in the form of court 
records and well established historical facts. Baptist preachers 
were imprisoned because they would not surrender what they 
regarded as an inalienable right to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and because they would not 
refrain from proclaiming the gospel of salvation whenever and 
wherever the occasion presented itself, and the Holy Spirit seemed 
to prompt it. They wrote a more enduring chapter in the world’s 
history than they knew. It is a chapter which the Baptists of this 
day and generation may point back to with pardonable pride, for 
our Baptist fathers in insisting upon their rights did not ask for 
any peculiar privileges for themselves. While seeking for them- 
selves unrestricted freedom to possess and observe the religion 
taught in the New Testament, they insisted upon equal freedom 
in religious matters for all others, whether Quakers, Catholics, 
Jews, or infidels. “Equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none,’ was the slogan during this fight. 

The writing of this chapter must have caused much bodily 
suffering and physical as well as mental privations. Their confine- 
ment in ‘‘close jail’? must have been very trying yet they never 
faltered, but kept right on. They left an indelible impression 
upon the pages of the world’s history, and we are grateful that 
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they have told us how they felt while they were enduring such 
persecution for the Truth’s sake. One is said to have been “not 
without consolation”; another speaks of having “no unpleasant 
season”; another is said to have “enjoyed much of the Divine 
presence’; and still another looked upon his imprisonment as a 
place of honor and exaltation and dated his letters from, “My 
*Palace in Culpeper jail.” 
They proved again and again that the language of the old hymn 
was right: 
“While blest with a sense of His love, 
A palace a toy would appear ; 
And prisons would palaces prove 
If Jesus would dwell with me there.”’ 


The Lord was with Joseph while he was in prison, an angel 
paid a visit to the Apostle Peter when he was placed in the inner 
prison, and we may well believe that Jesus was present in the 
cells of many Virginia jails where his faithful servants were 
imprisoned for preaching His unsearchable riches. Happiness 
may have sent her equipage, her pomp and her train to the palace 
of the Governor while she herself trudged along the dusty high- 
way imcognito to keep a private appointment with contentment 
and partake of a dinner of bread and water in a Virginia jail. 
Siimists “presence can turn any prison into a palace and the 
darkest dungeon into a paradise. 


While in prison these men had ample time for prayer and 
meditation, and these exercises of the soul, not growth of the 
body, make the perfect man. During these long days of enforced 
silence and confinement they had ample time to form their plans 
well, to lay out their work, to breathe many prayers for victory, 
and to swear eternal fealty to the high purpose of right. 
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CHAPTER IXLEX 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


It is not only interesting but a strange co-incidence that the 
first draft of the statute establishing Religious Freedom was 
drawn by five men in the same town where the first five Baptists 
were imprisoned for preaching the Gospel according to their way 
of looking at it. That unique celebration in Fredericksburg in 
1932 brought out this fact, to which the author of this volume 
called attention in the following article sent to the Religious 
Herald at the time: 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN VIRGINIA—WuHo Won 
THE BATTLE? 


“The celebration in Fredericksburg on Sunday, October 
16, 1932, was unique and interesting. It was the first of its 
kind ever held in this country, and was in commemoration 
of the work of the men who brought into being that great 
legislative instrument which caused the separation of Church 
and State in the United States. A handsome monument was 
unveiled and appropriate exercises were held in which six- 
teen different denominations took part, or were represented. 
The Governor of the State, the Hon. John Garland Pollard, 
unveiled the handsome memorial which stands in the Fred- 
ericksburg High School grounds. An editorial in the Times- 
Dispatch contained this statement : 


“ “Christianity, a religion born of the beautiful life and 
philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth, the central fact of which 
is love, by the evil contrivance of man, has been through the 
ages distorted and made a provocation of incalculable cruelty. 


“ “Particularly since the sixteenth century, when there was 
a religious revolution in Europe, history has been a record 
of the horrible strife of Christian against Christian. The 
blood of uncounted thousands has been poured out in that — 
unholy war. The conflicts have been characterized by in- 
credible cruelty on the part of both factions, and the bitter 
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resentments kindled in that savage conflict are today a part 
of our religious heritage. 
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““The tolerant philosophers who framed this great re- 
public were well aware of the agonies which have been in- 
flicted on the world by religious hate. They were determined 
to dedicate this land to the noble principle of absolute 
religious freedom.’ 


“Yes, thank God, these ‘tolerant philosophers’ were well 
aware of the agonies which had been inflicted on the world 
by religious hate, and they must have known something of 
the Baptist ministers and laymen who were persecuted, 
whipped and imprisoned right here in old Virgima for “con- 
science’s sake.’ 


“But I wonder if these five men knew that the first case of 
actual imprisonment of a Baptist minister in Virginia for 
preaching the Gospel occurred in the very town where they 
were meeting? On the fourth of June, 1768, the following 
men were arrested at Craig’s meeting-house and carried to 
jail in Fredericksburg : 


John Waller, 
Lewis Craig, 
James Chiles, 
James Reed, 
William Mash. 


“Other imprisonments followed in various counties in the 
State: Culpeper led the list with perhaps eleven or more im- 
prisonments, Caroline County authorities incarcerated nine 
in their jail, Chesterfield seven, Spotsylvania five, Middlesex 
four, Orange four or more, Essex three, King and Queen 
two, Fauquier one, Fairfax one, Amherst one, and Accomac 
one. But, mark you, it was in Fredericksburg that this 
‘diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution,’ as James 
Madison called it, commenced. And strange to say, nine 
years later, in the same town, ‘in a black room’ five men 
assembled and for hours were in conference. When they 
emerged from that room they brought with them the first 
draft of the statute establishing religious freedom. The date 
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of this memorable meeting was October 16, 1777, and the 
five ‘tolerant philosophers’ were: 


Thomas Jefferson, 
George Mason, 
Edmund Pendleton, 
George Wythe, 
Thomas Ludwell Lee. 


“T wonder if they realized that they were trying to put a 
stop to the very thing that had started right there in Fred- 
ericksburg? 


“T wonder if these five men remembered that five preach- 
ers had been confined in the public jail of that very town for 
‘conscience’s sake,’ and that they preached from the grated 
windows of their cell? 


“T wonder if they paid a visit to the Fredericksburg jail, 
which was a stone structure and so strongly built that Wil- 
liam Byrd said: ‘The walls of which are strong enough to 
hold Jack Sheppard, if he had been transported hither ?’ 
(Jack Sheppard was an English highwayman and robber.) 


“T wonder if they knew that other men had been kept in 
jail for months and months at a time ‘for publishing their 
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religious sentiments, which, in the main, are very orthodox,’ 
as James Madison termed it? 


“T wonder if they knew that John Waller was semi- 
officially whipped so severely with a horse-whip until he was 
in a gore of blood, and carried the scars with him down into 
South Carolina and into his grave? 


“T wonder if they were cognizant of the fact that one of 
the ‘gentleman justices’ of Chesterfield county had erected 
a high brick. wall around the jail to prevent the preachers 
confined therein from preaching the Gospel to those who 
followed them even to prison? 


“TI wonder if they knew that a judge on the bench had 
told a Baptist preacher when he sent him to jail for perhaps 
the third time, that “you will le in jail until you rot?’ 


“Oh! I wonder if they knew that an effort was made to 
blow up a poor preacher with gun-powder while he was in 
jail, and when this failed the jailer and the jail physician 
entered into a conspiracy to poison him—and came very near 
succeeding ? 


TABLET ON MoNUMENT To THE Act oF RELIGIous FREEDOM 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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“Oh! I cannot help wondering if these five ‘tolerant 
philsophers’ and American patriots knew the atrocities that 
were committed against their fellowmen by the inhabitants 
of this Old Commonwealth, when they drafted the first sta- 
tute proclaiming religious liberty and separation of Church 
and State? 


“The Times-Dispatch is entirely correct when in this same 
editorial referred to at the beginning of this communication, 
it is there stated that ‘religious freedom and the separation 
of Church and State’: 


“ “Ts CERTAINLY AMERICA’S GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO CIVILIZATION: 


“But who gave religious freedom to America? Roger 
Williams, a Baptist, incorporated the idea in the laws of the 
State of Rhode Island, but it seems to have been unknown 
everywhere else until the battle was fought and won in our 
Virginia jails. So it has come to pass that the State which 
has furnished more Presidents of the United States than 
any other has also given the world that principle which has 
perhaps blessed more lands than any other. Religious Liberty 
is now regarded as the most inestimable boon to mankind. 


“Seven wealthy towns contended for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.’ 


“This battle for religious liberty was fought and won 
largely by Virginia Baptists, but there are others who have 
risen up in recent years and laid claim to their laurels. Let 
us keep the record straight. Who gave religious freedom to 
America and the world? 


Williamsburg, Va. 


L. -PEVTON “LT Pree 


(From the Religious Herald, of October 10, 1932, with 
some slight typographical errors corrected. ) 


The monument referred to in the above communication to the 
Religious Herald is constructed of stones from historic church 
buildings belonging to the sixteen participating faiths; and the 
bronze tablet bears the following inscription: 
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“This Memorial 
Marks the Site of a Celebration 
on October 16, 1932 
by Representatives of the 
Leading Religious Faiths in 
America, Commemorative of the 
Religious Character of 
George Washington, 
Whose Boyhood Home Town Was 
Fredericksburg ; 
and of the Separation of Church 
and State, as the Virginia 
‘Bill for Establishing 
Religious Freedom’ 
Was Outlined by a Committee 
Consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, 
Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe 
and Thomas Ludwell Lee 
Which Met in This City on 


dannaty «13,1777 


Erected by the State Commission 
of Conservation and Development 


1932511 
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HOW SOME BAPTISTS WERE SPI OCU iia i 


Aflerman). J ohns.2---2-- Sid dles ext sete ces Cruelly beaten—incapacitated for 
work. 

Aidérson,,) oWti..21).2 eBotetourtie: -tee Jailed trora Ge): 

Ammon, Thomas ....:-..---. Gulpepert.e sae Jailed for preaching. 

Anthony, Joseph...............- Chesterfieldi ae Jailed for preaching. ‘‘Three 
months.” 

Baker, Hijah. eee AGCOMAC cae Pelted with apples and stones. 

Bakers Hitjghire. oe. Accomacei sees Banishment attempted. 

Baker tla. ste INC EOMACT.-aee see Jailed for preaching. Fifty - six 

ye Gays, 

Banks) Adain2.ec ete Culpeper .................Jailed for (?). 

Bactow, avid: ose NansemOnd ee. Ducked and nearly drowned by 20 
men. 

Barrow.) Davids. 22 7.— “Nansemond 72... Dragged from the house and 
driven away. 

Burrus. (ohne Caroline® 4284s Jailed for preaching. 

Chambers, Thomas ........ sO PATS Clee yates Jailed for (?). 

Gastar Pivaee ees wees Ghestertieldssa nae Ordered to leave the county, or go 

to jail. 

Ghrastaiiy tRanews 2 ee Chesterield. an: Commanded to take a dram, or be 
whipped. 

Chiles, Wamess- ese eee Spotsylvania ............ Jailed for preaching. “Forty-three 
days.” 

Choning, Bartholomew....Caroline...............-.--- Jailed for (?). 

Clay. (Bleazer= = 22 eee Chesterheldsaee ae Man rode up to cowhide him— 
failed. 

Clay ole cectas ee eee ee ee (oye ees Jailed for preaching. 

Gort bley.- olin eS wes eee Culpeper teow es Frequently taken from pulpit — 
beaten. 

Corley. Olntc eee eee Orang estate eae Jailed for preaching. 

Gorpley-es) Olne os Gulpepere pa. ee eee Jailed for preaching. 

Nari NEE Valen a Culpeper) 2a Jailed for preaching. ‘One month.” 

Craig Miya en ee Culpepet an see Jailed for preaching. Duration un- 
known. 

Craig sli alive eo OCrangers ne ee Jailed for preaching. Seventeen or 
18 days. 

Craro ml itah ee: Oranger ee Jailed for preaching. “A consider- 
able time.” 

Graigre| OSE Dilfer a en eee Spotsylvaitia soe Apprehended, but escaped. 

Cirle i OSE Mas seen seers Orang Gees aa Presented for being absent from 
church. 

TAS releC WIS ca annie Spotsylvania sae: Indicted, tried, but not imprisoned. 
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sate WIS heey ee aca clacs SpotsylVania :.5) 
Craie Wewiss22 PB CATOLMINC He Ma se 
rate LCWiSei ie, 0 ote Garolinewe a, 
AB GANS, TIE WIS ocd ne the lsc Garolines =. er: 
Delaney, John........2........ Culpeper att. sca... 
Eastin, Augustine.............. Ghesterfield a. =» 
Heiins, “eichatd:......0......: Bittsylvania ns 
Falkner, Richard ....-......... Middlesex 22-2... 
Pristoe, ‘WDantel <.....-.......... Pat tier a02F cst 
ristoe.Datiel: 2.52. 321.2.. Strait ond’ ane ie 
ieristoe, obaniel, ...2....2.2... Staltordse ne ae eee 
Fristoe, William................ Slatord os oes 
Fristoe, William............--.- Stamord ans 
Pristoc; William..,.-........... Staal Orcs tear ttee 
Gooltichy Jamese:ii 2c... CAL OUnes: ony: 
Greenwood, James............ Middlesex ................ 


Greenwood, James 


Greenwood, James............ Middlesex tin. soc 
areata |) homas s. <i... PAATUNeTS (ae eee oer ak, 
Fraviriss; oamuel ...2......... Pittsyl vaniaees 
Piarciss: oaniitel:..../:s.. Gitlpepereae wu. 
Ptatgise satel: 20055 Culpenerien 
[SIS ECE AS) Vani he) eee Ne -Garolitiae = 
larriss; Samuel. i... Gl pepe re es 
[CE a Culpeperue 4s 
PAartiss, Oamuel 22220022: SN Payee! ieee acer aan 
Fiatriss< camel). .-..-.:..: |Leietatexe ee same eco 
Herndon, Edward.............- CaLOlnege eve es) 
Ireland, James 2. ...2..2-- pe penn. ose 
Eveland, James::...10.2.-<-.... Culpeper. ee 
ivetand: -James:....:..-..--.-.0-- Culpeper as. 
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Jail for preaching. “Four weeks.” 
Arrested and required to give bond. 
Jailed for preaching. ‘‘Three 


months.” 
Carried to Williamsburg on habeas 
corpus. 


Jailed for permitting a man to 


pray. 


Jailed for preaching. 


Two men started for warrant. 
Frightened. 

Arrested but released. 

Service interrupted by curses and 
silly antics. 

Warrant issued but not executed. 

Gun presented to his breast. 

Application for warrant for him 
refused. 

Pursued by man with gun, but 
escaped. 

Taken by a warrant, went to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Jailed for preaching. 

Presented for being absent from 
church. 

Jailed for preaching. ‘‘Sixteen 
days.” 

Jailed for preaching. “Forty - six 
days.” 

Jailed for preaching. 

Mightily opposed and slandered. 

“You shall not preach here.” 

Meeting broken up by a mob. 

Knocked down while preaching. 

Door battered down. 

Arrested as a vagabond, schismatic, 
CLC: 

Pulled down and hauled about by 
hair, hand, etc. 

Locked up in gaol for some time. 

Jailed for preaching. 

Tried to suffocate him with smoke. 

Tried to blow him up with gun 
powder. 

Tried to poison him. Injured for 
life. 
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Treland:w James. ee Culpeper noes Drunken rowdies put in same cell 
. with him. 

Irelands |ati@se. seek Gilpeper y= a. or Threatened with a public whipping. 

Jrelandsijames 2.....03-0- Culpeper. es ee Horses ridden over his hearers at 
jail. 

Treland ames...c.0 oe Culpeper von. Men made their water in his face. 

Ireland’ famesse caer CGulpepete = --.2) ace Jailed.for preaching. Five months. 

Leeland a) ainles- es. ec eee ib) ec ee ees Opposition everywhere. 

Keattiimatine Mia ttinea st aees Shenandoah ............Severely beaten with a stick. 

Koontz; <| ohn 2a" 2 Shenandoahiae ako Severely beaten with butt end of 
large cane. 

Koontz folie 5 eae. Se PR at APB Met in the road and beaten. 

KOONTZ.) ONT aaa CR) saree sarees Arrested and started to jail, but 
released. 

Lane Dutton ese ee slunenbtires 2s “Charged not to come there again.” 

bane s Duttonea ee Rittsykvanial ee Endured much persecution. 

ane Dattonweec ees Pittsy lvartabeee His mother beaten by his father. 

Weland, <4 ollie ee eee Qeange: hte wee Threatened with a gun. 

ewis Ivison 4-5 2 Gloucester ................ “Met with violent opposition.” 

Lewisy: bvisOne aace cae. Bsc aries ee eee Arrested but not imprisoned. 

ovall NW siitarnie en eco King and Queen....Jailed for preaching. ‘‘Sixteen 
days.” 

Lunsford, sewiss icancastet seer." 

Lounstord, qoewis--22 2 Northumberland ....His preaching interrupted by mob 
violence and legal proscription. 

Lunstord, wuewis.. = INIchMmoOndsee ee 

Lmistord, eewise oe Westmoreland ........ 

Lunstord, Mewis.) Richmond-2-" ses Summoned and required to give 
bond. 

McClannahan, William....Culpeper ................. Jailed for preaching. 

Major -hichatdsess ee Paigta xcs sees cine! Warrants issued but not executed. 

Majors Richard. Rauditiers ng ke Warrants issued at Bull Run—de- 
fended—Giants. 

Meador Richa td ase PAtiC (1 1eteenneeee eee Man went to meeting determined 
to kill him. 

Magor,hichard See et Fauqtier 4 ooo: Mob so outrageous—nearly pulled 
to pieces. 

Marshall «Daniele as Bittsyivaniase wee “Endured much persecution.” 

Marshall, William............ Pad tleten es soe Arrested but they failed to jail 

: him. 

Mash;= William 4.) 22 Spotsylvania ............ Jailed for preaching. “Forty-three 
days.” 

Mastin, -fHomassos ae OfanceBhe ee Presented by grand jury. 

Maxwell, Thomas.............. Gil pepetawee eee Jailed for preaching. 

Nintz er wa rcdieue sentccaee Nansemond2*_.. Ducked and driven away in his 
wet clothes. 

Moffett, Anderson. ..- 4 Culpeper a teaeeee Jailed for preaching. 
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iiooresJeremiahts....22...2. (Cie) Eee Paha, As Brutally assaulted by a mob. 
Moore, Jeremiah................ Inet pe 7 Rae ea Apprehended and carried before 
magistrate. 
Mroore, -|eremiahi: <0... Pee La Mee. ec ee Jailed for preaching, perhaps three 
times. 
moston, Elijah. occ. Orage: se eve Ousted as a Justice because he was 
a Baptist. 
Mallins, “William ....2........ Middlesex =: 222.2... Presented for being absent from 
church. 
EMEDIA: “J OSCDN | s.c:cc0h occ oe ccad (Rigen Gk Carried before magistrate, not im- 
prisoned. 
Peers JOUNS . enc: atid tien <2 Ae ee Great opposition from mobs and 
magistrates. 
eClkeere ONT. ws Culpeper. aches: Misrepresented by Parson before 
congregation. 
PEP rCel AI IG) 0 8 Eee Calpeperise ha aee 2 Jailed for preaching. 
[BASES a0 io) abs eee ieauqiiiety nen. Jailed for preaching. Three months 
or more. 
Eitan ELI PKINS..<. 2c. Warolinewe ss ye Arrested and threatened with whip- 
ping. 
piri ys VANES. © 000-.c.c- sx Garolimemres a. oi Jailed for preaching. ‘‘Sixteen 
days.” 
abt oeey OUN SETS ila CaArOlnercs wee Arrested, abused and released. 
Tee Mere) ATES 3.2 aoe ee Care jaree eae oeN Dragged off stage, kicked and 
cuffed about. 
Bee Gre PATMCS. 2. .2.- cates senczcee Spotsylvania............ Jailed for preaching. “Forty-three 
days.” 
Saunders, Nathaniel ........ Giipepei tte 2 Summoned to appear at court for 
preaching. 
Saunders, Nathaniel ........ Culpeper or Orange Arrested and tried, but acquited. 
Saunders, Nathaniel ........ Gulpeper 24.5, -nce Jailed for preaching. 
Shackeliord, John ..2....2. EESRe teens hi Jailed for preaching. “Eight days.” 
Spencer, Joseph .20.0......... Orava. aoe Jailed for preaching. 
Spiber ce nilip . cee cnc Staiord sot sat Jailed for preaching. 
SECA a) ee ee Middlesex 2.2... Received one lash — prevented by 
companions. 
Manner ey ON sa 38ers ie. Chesterfield.............. Jailed for preaching. Gave bond. 
Mienmet ye LOBM ie. 8 kl. Norfleet’s Ferry ..Shot with a shot-gun. 
‘fens Porches We) chi ein ee a Hampshire .2.....- Suffered the “rage of mobs.” 
Moms) WAV Id ety: ios. Sid @ridmreweaen ee. Violent opposition — worship pre- 
vented. 
el tomas,. Davids2....)...... SEA TEORC Behe att a Rufhans armed with bludgeons to 
beat him. 
ACCES ABER G(s Eran Culpeper or Orange Dragged out amidst clinched fists, 
ete. 
Migoimas, avid.....2....: Panatier: (CP) sic cu3 Pulled down while preaching — 


dragged out. 
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Thomas, Davide settee Culpeper orOrange Attempt made to shoot him—bat- 
tle followed. 

“Three«Old Men’ eae Statlord eee Indicted, fined, but not imprisoned. 

Tinsley: sWavidses sas Chesterfield: = Jailed for preaching. Four months 
and 16 days. 

feribble; Andrews. =-ei..ce-e Ovanger. te phew Presented for preaching. 

Weatord,, [homas72-2=. Middlesex: aeeee Severely beaten with a whip. 

NV atord weshOmas. sxe ESSEX tie tae eres Arrested, searched and released. 

Walker, Jeremiah.............. James City 2a Opposed by the ‘‘Parson and 
others.” 

Walker, Jeremiah............Chesterfield_......= Jailed for preaching. 

Walker, Jeremiah............ _Chestertield2 es Denied the prison bounds. 

Walker, Jeremiah.............. Evnenburot. 22 Sued in two actions for baptizing 
two boys. 

Wadler wlOl=t sa uee eee es Hanover Hauled about by the hair of his 
head. 

Wiallera| Oise. eas en ee Gr) eee Almost rent asunder by friend and 
foe. 

AWVailer | OWN a eee Garoline=tes Saas Jerked off stage—head beaten 
against ground. 

Waller lon tess ..uee ees Caroline seer Whipped severely by the Sheriff. 

Walle Jonna ser Caroline sarge tine Jailed for preaching. Ten days. 

Wallems) Qlitte:.. sie seee 3 ESSex ate eae Jailed for preaching. Fourteen days. 

Waller) ohio to Spotsylvaniag..-.. Jailed for preaching. Forty-three 

: days. 

NWialletou Oli. eer neens een Middlesext..35 47.2 Jailed for preaching. Forty-six 
days. 

Wareslames ss te sane es Caroliiiemeas wees Jailed for preaching. Sixteen days. 

\Wirre ol obert e-ec cee Middlesex 22424. Presented for not going to church. 

Weare. Robert aise. «oes uer a tet (92) eee as Annoyed by men drinking and 
playing cards. 

VWVare cOberts 21. et CSE X eee eee mre een Jailed for preaching. Eight days. 

Wither NO DOT bes oe cee Middlesex ................ Jailed for preaching. Forty - six 
days. 

Weatherford, John... Chesterfield.............. Jailed for preaching. Five months. 

Weatherford, John............ Chesterfield.............. Denied the prison bounds. 

Wreathertord s)olun. 1s Chestérhield02) =. Hands slashed while preaching. 

V\reh bene illianiw “1s Middlesex*2 sa Jailed for preaching. Forty - six 
days. 

Webbers William. 2 Chesterfield.............. Jailed for preaching. Three months. 

Weeks, Anderson............... Statlords a ses ee Arrested on a warrant, but not im- 
prisoned. 

WoleyeoeN len tacce ter Orance 2 ea Jailed for preaching. “For some- 
time.” 

OUI) oO) OUT akties Aer Caroline ee Jailed for preaching. Five or six 
months. 
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SOe Nii Ne WriCH “LHe BAPTISTS 
WERE’ PERSECUTED 


Accomac: Elijah Baker. 

ALEXANDRIA: Jeremiah Moore. 

AMHERST: Thomas Hargate. 

Botetourt: John Alderson. 

CaRoLINE: Bartholomew Choning, James Goolrich, Edward Herndon, John 
Burrus, John Young, Lewis Craig, John Waller, James Pitman, James Ware, 
Hipkins Pitman, and Younger Pitts. 

CHESTERFIELD: William Webber, Joseph Anthony, David Tinsley, Augustine 
Eastin, John Weatherford, John Tanner, Jeremiah Walker, Rane Chastain, 
Eleazer Clay, and John Taylor. 

CuLPEPER: James Ireland, John Corbley, Elijah Craig, Thomas Ammon, 
Adam Banks, Thomas Maxwell, Nathaniel Saunders, Anderson Moffett, 
William McClannahan, John Picket, John Delaney, Samuel Harris, and 
David Thomas. 

Essex: John Waller, John Shackelford, Robert Ware, Thomas Waford and 
Ivison Lewis. 

FatrFAx: Jeremiah Moore and Richard Major. 

Fauquier: Daniel Fristoe, Richard Major, William Marshall, David Thomas, 
and John Picket. 

GLOUCESTER: Ivison Lewis. 

HaAmpsuHtre: John Taylor. 

Hanover: John Waller. 

JAmeEs City: Jeremiah Walker. 

KING AND QUEEN: James Greenwood and William Loval. 

LANCASTER: Lewis Lunsford. 

Loupon: Samuel Harris. 

LUNENBURG: Jeremiah Walker and Dutton Lane. 

MippLEsEx: John Waller, William Webber, James Greenwood, Robert Ware, 
John Afferman, Richard Falkner, William Mullins, Henry Street, and 
Thomas Waford. 

NANSEMOND: Mr. Mintz and David Barrow. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: Lewis Lunsford. 

ORANGE: Elijah Craig, Allen Wyley, John Corbley, Thomas Chambers, Joseph 
Craig, Samuel Harris, John Leland, Thomas Mastin, Elijah Morton, Joseph 
Spencer, Andrew Tribble, and David Thomas. 

PittsyLVANIA: Richard Elkins, Samuel Harris, Dutton Lane, and Daniel 
Marshall. 

RicHMonp: Lewis Lunsford. 

SHENANDOAH: John Koontz and Martin Kaufman. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: John Waller, Lewis Craig, James Chiles, James Reed, William 
Mash and Joseph Craig. 

STAFForRD: Daniel Fristoe, William Fristoe, Philip Spiller, David Thomas, 
“Three old men,’ and Anderson Weeks. 

WESTMORELAND: Lewis Lunsford. 
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EARLY BAPTIST* CHURCHES. UN@VIRGINIES 


The following list of early churches in Virginia does not 
comprise all that were constituted but a partial list is perhaps 


better than no _ list. 


These have been culled from Morgan 


Edward’s Volumes and Beale’s Semple, and the page indicated 
in each case. Some of these Baptist churches had, in that early 
day, as many as four or five branches, or preaching stations, in 
addition to the main church, and in many instances they had 


several houses of worship at these different 
Prince George: eee ieee Prince Georce: see ees 
SULTRY ROH =. ae cee ea SUurry.cc2 Ae oe 
LORE gl (cy Foals Warpmone parece tabetha iat eee islesohewWighte. ee 
Opekon (Mill Creek)............ Berkley. 2k. ee ee ees 
Ketocton’ CKetoctin)..0..—2. iséudonsse OCHS: 
Opekou. (Millcreek) 2 Berkley twee CCE 20; 
Smith’s and Lin. Creek........Rockingham.......... Aug. 6, 
Stnithsu Creeks oe ren h aaes Shenandoal== Aug. 16, 
ary RAVet sc. ete seen ee Pittsylvaniag Aug., 
Blackwateke we oe “Pittsylyaniaseise st eee 
Stantotereees ter ememann ee ear Pittsylvaniase. eee 
Broadens coke ean ake AM CLIICr eee ee Dec. 3, 
Pungo (Oak Grove).............. Princess “niie- ee 
Chappawomsick »..2:13.n.. Staflords:ac0= ee Nov. 22, 
Wewvalley. = setae eek e Loudon ee July 18, 
Wppersopottsylvania 2.20. Spottsylvania......Nov. 20, 
TeNttlestivier’ sec oor t Ue Londons eases March, 
Mountainn unseen. oe ee Oranges ce 1 eevee 
Binechcreek wean oy Se Pittsylwaniase Ocha Lo: 
CaLlene pune esha aes Gulpéper=s seers Nov. 12, 
ower spottsylvania-...0--e= Spottsylvania........Dec. 2, 
AN BING Se ter coos ee tne: Aenea S pottsylvania........ Decry: 
INA PIE AIC ew tose aul eee Orange sete Deca: 
INGLLO Wa Verse ener Une Ate iaere ee eee Dec. Io, 
Bite ciety een eter, ot 2G Tree Orange ssi saeeen Dec. 4, 
Fealecheeks ts est at ee Pittsylvantae 1 ee July, 
TELS estat Fe See ee A ne Loutsa= eo) nine 
Mite Creek 2 sik ue ee Pittsylvania pens ere 
Gul pepere ess tac ce ee = Coe ee Culpeper= ae sere Febsatt, 
Potomacion: ee is ee Stattord ga aa March 26, 
Nee YRS ji 8 ls ta CA AE a NO dF Bedtord 5: Sane May 5, 
Ambertst (Ebenezer) 222 Amherst eee May 10, 
LUTE YG ic 0 hea 55 ar ate het Fag tiene. ess Sept. 0, 


stations. 

1714 

1714 

1714 Beale’s, p. 
1743 Beale’s, D: 
1751 Edwards’s, p. 
1752 Edwards’s, p. 
1756 Beale’s, Dp. 
1758 Edwards’s, p. 
1760 Edwards’s, p. 
1761 Edwards’s, p. 
1761 Edwards’s, p. 
1762 Edwards’s, p. 
1762 Beale’s, p. 
1766 Edwards’s, p. 
1767 Edwards’s, p. 
1767 Edwards’s, p. 
1768 Edwards’s, p. 
1768 Beale’s, p. 
1769 Edwards’s, p. 
1769 Edwards’s, p. 
1769 Edwards’s, p. 
1769 ~=—s Beale’s, p. 
1769 Edwards’s, p. 
1769 Edwards’s, p. 
1769 ~=Beale’s, p. 
1770 Edwards’s, p. 
1770 Edwards’s, p. 
1770 ~=Beale’s, p. 
1771 .Edwatrds sep: 
1771 Edwards’s, p. 
1771 Edwards’s, p. 
1771 Edwards’s, p. 
1771. Edwards’s, p. 


eugene a 


ee a 
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GOOCH ATI Car Sh keen. Goochland::2..— Decw2s 1771 
| SGA RET ea cee Golpepereiet cee Se et 1771 
ROMY LINO e oho Ned acc ILE SVAVALIGa: tue ahh a wal 
1h ELC SS AL Sea A a a Re iunen biuret es 7771 
Here ane CAN Ise see A oo Se AO Pena ta tines we eres Fe es 1771 
Pieminonam 20.2 icc Buckingham. Ge May 71772 
Bet MOE WO OCS eos. /occcn ao lewaae PRONE tcc te 3a WY eri 1772 
BVCOOIT, WAIN Pcs. fctdc cst. SlUsse x ine pa me ro 1772 
SCL 004 (5 ee ee Mecklenburg) crit, = 4.2 pas L772 
CODE eS 29 tee GHaipeper stan. feere nt 1772 
PICS 1 GCS oa eta UM iin ee me ee 1773 
Poemniar ese eo ee, mlbemar lem wee oes Neen 1773 
fern Witte eee ee Gulpeter 2 sa ashes Oe 1773 
ONT ES eee a eae (Payol ities: ce ae ee ace 1773 
Malone’s or, Geneto...............- Mecklenbure: = as ans = W73 
CC) NES GAG 1S) (Coen Gilesteriielduers Acies Ss W738 
LGU WCC SS een a re TDi ier carta eee: 1773 
CE 2107 ee IR (ea eld Soe ge ek Rs Lo a OM 1773 
Mpper Banister. s-2o-.seiecncs Pitts ylovamtane es Oe e. 1773 
1 TSC A ae | eeN TG oe oN ee cae wee Os Ai 1773 
Set lO eee SG SCN eRe. Se Nett 1773 
Metis Creek oe IBowhataiver eke eee 1774 
onimmeeryeeees AN Se | SMO V2 Eats pote Dee iat 2 a ea 1774 
IVAN RS NAT) 2 oo hs encannactenoed ES leiod arti tes se 1774 
LSS An a ee 1G ANE onic oe lari <i oa 1774 
OME DONCY =. a0 ois aoe ul meee eee re es wh 1774 
DCU cal eet ee Ad peat less. Ge we acn 5) 1775 
ESSEC LONE. pee ae AI MOMDULG yes ote 1775 
LS TSTELG KE Or acy) «gn Up Ler Be <n Ae 1775 
| SCG Ci le oe Dew ide tea mae ee ee 1775 
EE 2 (Cy Sa ee a ca ea it cen = tee es ren tery. 1776 
INGA Reh ARES) Featee ae ae BS GETs Wa oe tee eee 1776 


oF3 


Edwards’s, p. 41 


Beale’s, p. 229 
Beale’s, p. 304 
Beale’s, p. 287 
Beale’s, p. 254 
Edwards’s, p. 40 
Beale’s, Pp. 339 
Beale’s, p. 443 
Beale’s, p. 287 
Beale’s, p. 229 
Beale’s, P. 339 
Beale’s, pee2n 
Beale’s, p. 229 
Beale’s, p. 186 
Beale’s, p. 287 
Beale’s, p. 254 
Beale’s, p:.287 
Beale’s, Pp. 303 
Beale’s, p. 304 
Beale’s, Dp. 303 
Beale’s, Dp. 443 
Beale’s, pr. 254 
Beale’s, pee22i 
Beale’s, DP. 443 
Beale’s, P2308 
Beale’s, p. 229 
Beale’s, p.227 
Beale’s, p. 287 
Beale’s, Pp. 303 
Beale’s, Pp. 443 
Beale’s, Pp. 303 
Beale’s, p. 287 
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WO GO NI CN Gn (Be Go IS Get 


wb WO bH HN DO. HH HB AB BB BH HH BS BS BS 
SS Sy al SP el Nemec) Nf Wen One Ss es) Sy tah =) 


DATES OF “BERET wANID Dol re 


Born Died 
ppjeremiali Walken aes stee ccnp yf res ety oS Le November 20, 1792 
SBICOWAG CUMS LOT Ge eee cian cts ees T7530 ie ra ee ree October 26, 1793 
cur leva Baker sects seen ete et trans | Baar a BEES November 6, 1798 
sPOAMUCl HL LaAVriS:t2e ere eee ee ee U7 2A at iitone se eee es 1799 
qeavid st ansley at otis ae, ee eee 177A O20 seas ae ee October, 1801 
Melony Wallerstes eet coke Meee aces Ly WU em eM MoS LoS July 4, 1802 
OUR BOL DLC Ya ige res en cr ta oe ie hee Seema ae T7338 ie ee ee June 9, 1803 
MONT, Mic Kt eee ne eos ee eee ee L7AA ace ate ng. ee June, 1803 
sR Obert -VWareasien sc 1) re wees See Paphos diate eon etccues a 1804 
wiames* Ireland stn een ce eee 17 AD Seo eee ee eee May 5, 1806 
pee Volliiatnia ears hall oe cick eee ees oe 17353. co 1808 
PeeCPPAL ECLA 1S Sue ete ne See ee ae res Ps hae eae ee 1808 
ral Nathaniel saunders 420.2 meen teres enee [ SEN RMR ST EC SE Se 1808 
peMVilliana WW ebDe tier sect ee eee 17A7 5 ee ee eee February 29, 1808 
ee OLCIIA Mh ANUGOTE Ae ty ee ecm 1746s Oo ee eee February 23, 1815 
Me VORNLY OUND) tee ieee ere te eee 1730 o.oetee April 16,1897 
PLC IVISAC TAI eon cet een tre ese Tred he ae ee 1824 or 1828 
we Waliar =F ristOe.g saces op been gas ee 1742) ee Whee August 14, 1828 
John Shackeliordice ee eke nee 1750. ik ee 1829 
PLOLIN @ VV-CaAtier FOLUie bees te eee el T7AO 2 Age accent ens January 23, 1833 
wANGErson Mo ettaes eee eee [PARIS ye el a May 14, 1835 
me LOLIPs sea ¥ Ot eect eee haere eee 175 2...tl ee 1836 
satbleazern Cla yen: ste en ee ae eee TAA a ee May 2, 1836 


neal-homas Maxwell toe... teen eee Peery an aaa eee December 12, 1837 
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hei > JOR THOSE, WHO BY “THEIR ADVANCE 
SUBSCRIPTION !@ -nets BOOK, MADE 
Pisa OU BEIGA MONZROSSIBEE 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Baptist, The 
Anderson, Paul Jackson 
barton, Or. LL. E. 
Wiekmson Dr. J. V. 
Hardy, Mrs. F. L.; Sr. 
James, Dr. Powhatan W. 
Honesr SH. 
Eambert,R. E. 
Robertson, Miss Lida B. 
SidtomeLres, LT, 
Thomas, Rev. J. M. 
Wood, Dr. M. M. 


ARGENTINA 
@oaries, Rev. L. C. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley Bap. Div. School 
Flippo, C. A. 


COLORADO 
Merritt: I.-C. 


COMMECTICUTL 
Student Book Supply 


DIShRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Fenwick, Edward T. 
Jackson, E. Hilton 
Johnson, Dr. Gove G. 
Moore, Hon. R. Walton 
Moore, Dr. W. Cabell 
Weaver, Dr. Rufus W. 


FLORIDA 


MeGaual,“Dr. TF. V. 
Youns,.S; F. 


GEORGIA 
Coiles Dr. W. M. 
Emory University 
Gibert. Dr.’O. P: 
Pongino, Mrs. -L.-P. 


ILEINOIS 
Chicago Theol. Seminary 
eMeClans, A. C. & Co. 
Univ. of Chicago Library 
University of Illinois 


INDIANA 


Atwater, Rev. Carlton S. 
Indiana State Library 


KANSAS 


Kansas City Bap. Theol. 
Sem. 


KENT Chey 


Adams, Dr. Marvin 
Bratcher, Rev. C. S. 
Crutcher, Rev. R. F. 
Gibson, Dr. Finley F. 
Biintes Dr, vi P,. 
Minter] Ds. Wer E: 
McDowell, Dr. Edward 
Aunts 
MePherson,* Mrs. L. 
Powell, Dr. F. M. 
Sampey, Pres. John R. 
Scruggs, Dr. J. Pendleton 
So. Bap. Theol. Sem. 
West, Rev. Thomas 
Eugene 


LOUISIANA 


Baptist Bible Institute 
Hamilton, Dr. W. W. 


MARYLAND 


Bagley, Charles T. 
Baptist Book Store 
Biggs 2S: 
Claybrook, F. Dew 
Davis, Francis A. 
Iasets tr late 
Gressitt, N. Irvin 
Royal, Rev. W. C. 
Petits jase ls: 
‘Tindemryiass: i. 
Watlington, Rev. Paul B. 
Watts, Dr. Joseph T. 
Woolford, Curtis W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American Antiquarian 
Society 

Harvard College Library 

erick Drak. GC; 

Hills Lib—Scammon 

Padelford, Dr. Frank W. 


MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota His. So. 
University of Minnesota 


MISSISSiLP EI 


Holcomb, W. E. 
Bipseyw Dre ka 1- 


MISSOURI 
William Jewell Col. Lib. 


NEBRASKA 
Nebr. State His. So. 


NEW JERSEY 


Neary, rss John i, 
Princeton University 
Library 


NEW YORK 


Brown, Miss Louise 
Fargo 
Brown, Dr. Wm. Mosely 
Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, The 
Davis, Dr. Jackson 
Kite, Rev. Cecil E. 
New York His. So. 
Stari, Or Edward: ©. 
Thompson, Merle D. 
Vassar College Library 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Baber, Rev. WE. 
Barton. Or. Atthury, 
Bass Nb rsr| cults 
Brooks, Rev. E. M. 
Dillard, John L. 
Duke University 
Dincan Nev. |aeie 
Duchane sore Ge Ae 
Early, Rev. B. G. 
Gardner, Rev. E. Norfleet 
Gillespie, Jas. C. 
Greene, Rev. J. R. 
inti evi saubas Ge 
Hough Reva Jie’. 
Kirk Rev. jones. bE: 
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Lanier, Rev. Hardy 
Little, Dr. Luther 
Marshburn, Rev. R. F. 
Morris, Rev. B. E. 
Nelson, Rev. E. R. 
Poteat, Dr. W. L. 
Riddick, Rev. J. T. 
Rotan, Rev. Z. W. 
Shoe, Rev. Ellis C. 
Spilman, Dr-Bew: 


Stroup, Rev. H. McClaire 


Turner, Dr. ). Clyde 
TynetaB: 


Wake Forest Col. Library 


Wall, Dr. Zeno 

Whisenhunt, Rev. Eph 

Williams, Walter M. 

Williams, Dr. Wm. 
Harrison 


OHIO 
Ohio State A. and His. 
Society 


OKLAHOMA 
Corr, Rev. Thos. Read 
Duncan, Dr. A. A. 
Storer, Dr. J. W. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell Library, Crozer 


Theological Seminary 


Bucknell University, Miss 


Elsie J. Martin, Lib. 
Dunaway, Dr. W. F. 


Holmes, Mrs. A. K. 
Dargan Mem. Lib. 

Hurt, Dr. John Jeter 

Johnson, Proto) eke 

Moore, ne Hight C. 

Sparks, D . Chester 

Tennessee College 
Library 


TEAS 


Carter, Revit bP: 

Craig. Dr. W. Marshall 

Dawson, Dr. J. M. 

Bott Reverie. 

Groner, Dr: BAS. 

Howard Payne College 

Jolly, Robert 

acy: 

McConnell, Dr. F. M. 

McNeese, W. E. 

Rayy Drvieteb: 

Taylor, Dr. Joseph 
Jackson 

Truett, Dr. Geo. W. 

Walker, J. A. 

\Watte sno i hoss |p 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Easley, D. M. 

Hopkins, Rev. R. Fulton 

Milbourne, Mrs. A. V. 
Strickler 

Peters,» Dr. cla 

State of West Virginia 

Thornton, W. L 


Franklin, Pres. Jas. H. VIRGINIA 


Franklin, Dr. Jasels: 


Historical So. of Penn. 


Pankey, Rev. Wm. 
Russell 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen, Dr. W. C. 
Davis, Rev.-Wirt L. 


Furman University Lib. 


Gibbs, Hunter A. 
Jamison Orval. 
McFarland, Dr. R. A. 
Welsh, Dr. J. Elwood 


TENNESSEE 

Allen, Dr. Clifton J. 
Bap. oo) board 
Boone, Dr. W. C. 
Cooke, Lawson H. 
Crouch, Dr. Austin 
Dillacd Dt Jig ls: 
Henderson, Dr. J. T. 
ELI Be Dra fehn ok: 


Abbitt, Mrs. A. B. 
Acree, Miss Maxie 
Adamson, N. E. 
Ahalt, Clarence R. 
Akers, Mrs. W. C. 
Allens Dre Wie 
Alley, C. O. 
Ambrose, C. 
Ambrose, J. W. 
Ambrose, Walter 
Amory, Mrs. R. F. 
Ancell, B. W. 
Anderson, Rev. Chas. E. 
Anderson, Rev. C. P. 
Anderson, Rev. E. W. 
Anderson, Rev. H. D. 
Andrews, Mrs. Ida 
Atkins Otine no 
Austin, Mrs. Frank E. 
Austin, Ss) 2k: 
Ayers, Mrs. Floyd 
Ayers, Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. 


Badenoch, W. B. 
Bailey, Drea 
Baker, Miss Eva Grey 
Baker, W. T. 
Ballew, A. H. 
Banks” Kivi 
Baptist Book Store 
Barden, Miss Myrtle A. 
Barker, Rev. Nelson T. 
Barksdale, Miss Mary O. 
Baylor, Dr. W. H. 
Beachum, A. F. 
Belch, Rev. I. E. 
Bingley, E. S. 
Blackman, Rev. N. D. 
Blalock, D. R. 
Bloxom, O. A. 
Boatwright, Dr. F. W. 
Bohanan, Miss Ethel 
Boileau, Walter E. 
Bolling, Mr. and Mrs. 
eS: 
Born, Mrs. Leon 
Bostick, MrsaG aes 
Boutyard, Rev. Lloyd B. 
Bowden, Rev. R. H. 
Bowman, Mrs. Kate 
Bradley, Rev. G. Y. 
Bradshaw. beg: 
Brewer, Mrs. Allen 
Bridgers, Mrs. Etta C. 
Bottele re 
Broaddus, Mr. and Mrs. 
ieee 
Brown, Ger. 
Brown, Dr. G. W. 
Brown, J. Lew 
Brown, Miss Helen 
Brown, Rev. Robert E. 
Brunt, Miss Beulah 
Bryant, Jas. Re 
Bryant, Rev. Wade H. 
Bunn eee 
Bursey, W. F. 
Buxton, EP: 
Bywaters, Mrs. Hugh 


Cabiness, Rev. F. G. 
Calkins, Miss Eleanor 
Cammack, Dr. wit W. 
Camden, Col. EL 
Campbell, Dr. EE 
Carter, Miss M. C. 
Candler, Miss Lois 
Casey, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chapman, Basil I. 
Chapin, Mrs. Howard Lee 
Charles, Mrs. Mattie 
Hogge 


es ee eu 


Se ee ee ae 
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Chenery, Mrs. R. L. 
Chelt, Rev. Pz H. 
Chewning, Lewis G. 
Christie, Dr. Luther. Rice 
The Church House of the 
Diocese of Virginia 
Clarke, Rev. E. T. 
Clause, Rev. Harry P. 
Cleveland, Miss E. P. 
Coates, Fred 
Cobb, Rev. J. Sydney 
Cochran, Rev. J. L. 
Cocke, Miss Matty L. 
Cole, Dr. Dean B. 
Geleman’:Dr:.C. C, 
Coleman, Geo. P. 
Coleman, Rev. T. Rupert 
Colston, Rev. Jesse 
Connelly, Dr. H. W. 
Conway. A. C. 
Gook, Dr: Cecil, V. 
Cook i) .C. 
Cooksey, Mrs. J. F. 
Coppage, W. W. 
Corr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred B. 
Corvexev. H..L. 
Cospy ak. 1, 
Cousins, Dr. Solon B. 
Cox, Miss Audrey 
Cox, Rev. Franklin L. 
Cox, Prof. Herbert F. 
Crue key. Scott Y. 
Crandoll, Rev. Paul E. 
Crenshaw, V. S. 
Croswell, W. W. 
Crowder, Dr. Wm. J. 
Crump, Frank T. 
Curtis, Eugene 


Dabney, Virginius 

Dabney, Mrs. Willie L. 

Dameron, Mrs. Walter C. 

Damron, Harry B. 

Davis, Arthur 

Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
ave: 

Dawson,’ I.:H. 

Deal, A. M. 

Deans, Hon. Parke P. 

Dempsey, D. S. 

Dennis, Miss Bessie 

Dew, Dr. Roderick 

Dickey, Ernest H. 

Dix, Mrs. Fred 

Dodds Dr.-G. 'S: 

Dodson; Dr..A: I. 

Dodson, I. N. 

Doman, Mrs. Max 

Drummond, S. D. 


Dudley, Paul 

Dulaney, Mrs. Herman 
DuttneraMrs. bo}: 
Dupuy, Kitty Little 
Dyches,. DD. J. W. H: 


Eanes, Mrs. M. H. 
Edwards, Drej7en: 
Eggleston, Dr. J. D. 
Eller, Mrs. N. D. 
Eiletiek sh 

Bilis) Dr PierceS: 
Eubank, Rev. Geo. D. 
Eubank, J. W. 
Pvansalorajeaes 
Ewing, Joseph O. 


Farley, Ernst W. 
Ferguson, Mrs. L. B. 
Ferrell, Rev. Chas. P. 
Fields, Harry 
Flannagan, Rev. W. R. 
Bleet Ro Aull 

Fletcher, Rev. J. F. 

F. U. Military Academy 
Foster, Miss Alta 
Poster sha 

Foster, Mrs. M. W. 
Pox? 1) 2D: 

Fraine, Mrs.-H.'S. 
Freeman, Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, S. C. 

Fry, Durwood 
Enyeciohne G. 

Fugate, Dr. H. M. 


Gaines, Dr. Robt. Edwin 
Galphin, Miss Margaret 
Gamble Dr); RR. 
Garber, Rev. John H. 
Gary, J. Vaughan 
Gemmell, Thos. 

Gibson, Dr. W. E. 
Gilliam, Miss Elsie 
Gilliam, Thos. W. 
Gilliland, S. B. 

Good, Daniel Sayler 
Good, Samuel Robert 
Goodman, Mrs. Mabel 
Goodwin, Dr. Harry Jeter 
Goodwin, Dr. Wm. A. R. 
Goodwyn, Hon. H. W. 
Graham, Miss Helen 
Graham, Rev. R. M 
Graham. Mrss5: G: 
Gravatt, JB. 

Graves, Mrs. Pattie 
Green, Rev. Norvell R. 
Greene, Miss Emily R. 
Gregory, Mrs. C. D. 
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Grinnan, Judge Daniel 
Gunter, Hon. Ben T. 
Gwathmey, B. M. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie 
Hall, Channing M. 
Halts bees. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lonnie 
allel kdward 
Hamlett, H. R. 
HammackwRev. GE: 
Hancock sero .-C, C. 
Harding, G. Stanley 
Hatlan.: Dra Relvix 
Harman, Revere. 1. 
Harmon, N. B. 
Harper; Chas.-L, 
Harrell, Mrs. Wm. 
Charles 
Elatnis eNircn Ge i 
Elarris,enev. Daniel |: 
Harris, Geo. B. 
Elarris, >) Lliter 
Fiartis, Dr. Mai: 
Pearticn Rees 
Harnise Drews 
Harrisonburg Baptist 
Church, The 
Hart, ‘Elon. Harris 
Harvey, Miss M. Lizzie 
Hatcher, F. E. 
Hawley, Rev. W. A. 
Hayes, Rev. R. T. 
Haywood, W. A. 
Hazelwood, Mrs. W. T. 
Ehicks2t CU, 
Hicks, Leslie 
PillbokKeva ob: 
Hilliard’ DruRek. 
Hines, John K. 
Hite, Rev. and Mrs. 
Jesse R. 
Hogg, Harry 
hlegge. (james C, 
Hogge, Thos. E. 
Hollands Earls: 
Holloway, Floyd 
Holt, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Honts, Rev. Ernest L. 
Hoover, Rev. M. J. 
ouch ak. F. 
Houser, Miss Margaret G. 
Howell, J. F. 
Howell, Dr. L. E. 
Hudgins, Miss Lucile 
Hudson, Mrs. Ida D. 
Hummer, A. B. 
Humphres, H. B. 
Hynson, Mrs. L. W. 
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Imprisoned Preachers and 


frvin yi tcaGe 


Jacksons Dr EB: 

Jackson, Mrs. J. W. 

Jacobs;heve ty 1. 

Jamess Bo.G: 

James, Dr. W. C. 

Jenkins, L. Howard 

Jenkins, W. S. 

Jenson, B. I. 

Jlessupekevesle Ll. 

Johnson, C. B. 

Johnson, Jesse M. 

Johnson, Rev. Joseph R. 

Johnson, Miss Lilly 

Jones, Ben C. 

Jones, Miss Carrie 

Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles 

Jones, Dr. Carter Helm 

Jones, Mrs. Gates Moffett 

Jones, Hon. G. Jeter 

Jones Memorial Library 

Jones, Rev. R. L. 

Jones, Dr. R. S. 

Jones, Walter S. 

Jorg, William 

Justis, Mrs. R. A. 


Kemp, Mrs. R. V. 
Ketchum, N. F. 
Keys, Mrs. W. B. 
Kidd, Mrs. J. M. 
Kimsey, Mrs. P. 
King, Rev. J. L. 
Knisley, Rev. Luther 


acy weve or n.w ae 
Landrum, Dr. Grace 
Warren 
Lanford, J. Frank 
Easkiiey Rev.) ue: 
Law, Florence S. 
Bawrence).).. 1. 
Ledman, L. 
Lester, Dr. Jas. Benjamin 
Lewis, Rev. G. Carl 
Lilly, Rev. J. Virgil 
Lineweaver, Mrs. K. R. 
Lineweaver, Mrs. W. P. 
Lipscomb; Dr2 Rs 
Lough, Dr. Susan M. 
Louthan, Rev. E. M. 
Louthan, Frank G. 
Loving, Dr. J. G. 
Loving, Dr, Ri E. 
Luck, Rev. Norman 
Lynn, Miss Mary 


McCabe ar alee: 
McDaniel, Mrs. Geo. W. 
McDaniel, Wayne A. 
McGregor, Mrs. R. J. 
Maddry, Dr. Chas. E. 
Madison, Rev. B. V. 
Mallory, D. Walton 
Marchant, Mrs. C. C. 
Marsh, Ashby 

ie Wac) oat Beetles 4 
Marshall aivitee Cake. 
Marshal laser 
Martins Dre Ge Edw: 
Martin, Mrs. W. T. 
Martz< S28: 

Mason? Flieue 
Matthews: Dr S: fi. 
Mauck, Laurence N. 
May, Irving 

Meek, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Melton, Dr. Sparks W. 
MetcalieD rs) 3G 
Millers Dra EB: 
Minor, Mrs. Ellen 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. C. 
Montague, Hill, Sr. 
Moomaw, B. F. 
Moore, Miss Allene 
Moore, Rev. J. T. 
Garland 

Moore, Dr. Karl H. 
Moore, Rev. R. Gerald 
Moore, Hon. T. Justin 
Morris, John A. 
Murden, J. W. 
Murphy, W. S. 

Muse, P. E. 

Muse, Wm. T. 


Nash, John W. 
Newman, O. H. 
Nicholls, Geo. B. 
Noffsinger, Prof. H. G. 
Nottinghan, John E. 
Nuckols, R. Winfred 


O’Bannon, J. Hill 
O’Brien, Mrs. Ocie Jones 
Ogg, Mrs. Minnie Fry 
Oliver cits: 

Overton, F. L. 

Owens, Dr. Richard S. 


Page, Elsie and Elizabeth 

Page, Rev. Walton 
McArthur 

Parker, C. A. 

Parker Revie 

Parker, Rev. J. Frederick 

Parker, W. M. 


Parkinson, Rev. W. W. 
Pate, Dr. James E. 
Paulette, Rev. L. F. 
Payne, Miss Ada R. 
Pearson, John W. 
Perkins, Col. N. J. 
Peyton, Rey. Have 
Piland ai 
Pilcher“ Dra Vie 
Pittman, Pree 
Poindexter, Mrs. Wm. O. 
Pollard, JudgesKeane 
Porter, Dr. Henry Alford 
Porter, Rev. M. B. 
Powell, Rufus W. 
Powers, D. A. 
Powers, Mrs. R. R. 
Phelps, A. G. 
Phenix, Mrs. Geo. P. 
Phillips, Harry N. 
Phillips, Mrs." abs 
Pree CG: 
Prickett, Rev. Carlton S. 
Proffitt, Miss Sallie 
Pulley, Miss Dorothy 
Puryear, Rev. Erwin 
Hayes 
Putney, Dri Eeave 


Rackett, R. N. 

Ragland, Stuart 

Ray, Dr. Burton ye 
Reamy, Rev. R. O. 
Reese, Dr. J. C. 
Richardson, Rev. Ed. J. 
Rickman, Mrs. W. R. 
Riley, Rev. Lawton 
Ritter, Dr, Me 
Roaten, W. I. 
Roberson, Rev. C. M. 
Roberson, Rev. E. P. 
Roberts, Mrs. Pauline F. 
Robins, Mrs. M. Fannie 
Robinson, Rev. J. S. 
Rowe, W. R. 

Ruark, Mrs. W. H. 
Rucker, Wallace M. 
Rudd, Dr. A: B: 
Ruebush, Joseph K. 
Ruskey, Mrs. A. E. 
Russell, Miss Bennie 
Ryland, Prof. Garnett 
Ryland, James F. 


Sands, Hon. Alex. H. 
Sanford, T. W. 

Sanford, Dr. T. Ryland 
Saunders, Richard Henry 
Savage, F. R. 


Religious Liberty in Virginia 


Seay, HH. 
Secord, Wallace 
Seibel, Fred O. 
Servient, Miss Mary L. 
Seward, Mrs. G. N. 
Shackelford, J. M. 
Shackelford: S.-R. 
Shackelford, Mrs. 
Vernelle 
Shackelford, W. T. 
Shelburne, Dr. Jas. M. 
Skillman, Wise ; 
Slaughter, Dr; J..L. 
Smith, A. T. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
CoM 


Smith, Franklin C. 
Smith, Mrs. Geo. L. 
South, Mrs. C.. G. 
Smith, Mrs. Herbert 
Smith, Miss Josephine 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Smith, J. Tom 
Smith, Wm. 
Soles, Mrs. Grace 
Spence Library, Union 
Theol. Sem. 
Spivey, Mrs. W. F. 
St. Claire, Mrs. G. W. 
Stephenson, C. T. 
Stevens, Dr. H. T. 
Stewart, E. R. 
Stewart, H. FE. 
Stone, Rev. Jno. F. 
Stone, W. T. 
Stryker, Mrs. H. M. 
Stover, William 
Suddith, Rev. L. H. 
Sullivan, Miss Clara E. 
Sumpter, Miss Alice 
Sutton, Mrs. Claudius 
Swem, Dr. E. G. 
Swift, A. B. 


Talley, W. H. 

Mate ukevi Jonna. 
Taylor Rev.Chas. Ll. 
Taylor, Floyd B. 
Taylor, Dr. Geo. Braxton 
Qaylors jeale 

Terrell, Rev. Geo. Tyler 
Thomas, Mrs. G. W. 
Thompson, J. H. 
Thompson, Miss Ruth 
Thompson, Rev. W. M. 
Tiffany, Dr. Henry W. 
Tilman, J. Dean 
Tilman, Mrs. John S. 
Tilman, Miss Maria R. 
Tilledge, Miss Miriam 
Timberlake, L., E. 
‘Lolley Mirs. Ovi: 
Tombes, Rev. Thos. N. 
Trammell, Rev. J. C. 
(routiG. 

‘Funstalla Dr Vk 
Tureman, Rev. G.'R. 
Turner, Rev. G. M. 
Turner, Miss Laura R. 
Twyford, T. O. 


University of Va. Library 
Urquhart, Rev. Russell, J. 


Vaiden, J. B. 

Vaiden, Miss Lucy N. 

Vaiden, Rev. W. R. 

Warner ai beEls 

Vellines, Mrs. Delma L. 

Vines, Mrs. D. F. 

Va. Conservation Com- 
mission 

Virginia State Library 


Wade, Wiad aot: 
Wagstaff, Rev. Chester 
Royal 
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Walker, Mrs. W. B. 
Walls, Mrs. Eva 
Walter Hines Page Lib. 
Randolph-Macon 
Walton Dre 1s co 
Wardle). 
Waters, Revo Ie H. 
Watson: B..E: 
Wayland, Dr. John W. 
White, Miss Blanche S. 
White, Rev. John E. 
Whitehead, Howard G. 
Whitfield, Geo. H. 
Wieker.Rev.<J. °C: 
Wiaickems Drefohn Jer, 
Williams, Carter N. 
Williams, Dr. R. Aubrey ~ 
Willett, T. L. 
Wallis: BB: 
Willis, Mrs. E. Y. 
Willmer, Rev. E. C. 
Wilson, Mrs. Jesse M. 
Wilson, W. P. 
Wimmer, N. L. 
Winfree, Rev. R. H. 
Wingo, Mrs. C. E. 
Wanne Wits. Geol, 
Wise, Hon. Henry A. 
Withers, Mrs. Frank Y. 
W.M. U. Bethel, York Co. 
Wood, Mrs. C. D. 
Wood, Mrs. C. R. 
Wood, Jesse F. 
Wood, John W. 
Woodson, W. T. 
Wornom, W. G. 
Wright, Rev. E. J. 
Wright, Mrs. Otho C. 
Wynne, M. W. 


Yowell, A. W. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Accomac I0, 105, 469, 521. 

Address, Attorney General’s 255. 

Afferman, John 297, 208, 516. 

Albemarle 103, 141, 142, 238, 306. 

Alderson, John 456, 457, 458, 516. 

Alderson, L. A. 114, 296. 

Alexandria 521. 

Alexander, Archibald 82. 

Alexandria 395. 

Amelia 17, 51, 140, 146, 147, 159, 310, 
311, 363. 

Amherst 238, 303, 521. 

Ammon, Thomas 420, 516. 

Anderson, John 28. 


Anthony, Joseph 87, 134, 192, 200, 210, 


292, 510. 
Ash Camp 148, 240. 


Backus, Isaac 14. 

Baker, Elijah 105, 460, 480, 516, 524. 

Banks, Adam 421, 5106. 

Baptized 7, 27. 

Barrow, David 461, 516. 

Bedford 71, 234. 

Berkeley 4, 20, 22. 

Berryville 185. 

Birch Creek 142. 

Blackwater 306. 

Blair, John 99, 416. 

Blue Run 54, 57, 103, 131, 142, 144, 
232. 

Bonger, Thomas 13. 

Botetourt 456, 521. 

Botetourt, Lord 28, 170, 331. 

Bradley, Wm. 207, 310. 

Bread and Water Fare 281, 4206. 

Brent Town 59. 

Brick from Middlesex Jail 206. 

“Brick wall” 312, 354-356. 

Briggs, Jno. 7. 

Broad Run 37, 38; 42, 61, 77, 80. 

Bruington 313, 314, 467. 

Buck Marsh 182. 

Buck Mountain 142. 

Buckingham 234. 

Buffaloe 238. 

Bull Run 44, 90. 

Bunyan, John 300, 316. 

Burgess, John 37. 

Burgess, Thomas 143. 

Burleigh 14, I5. 

Burrus, John 87, 246, 247, 516. 


Carmel 247. 
Caroline 98, 105, I10, 220, 235, 245, 
254, 320, 324, 452, 486, 521. 


Caroline Petition 484. 

Carroll, John L. 194. 

Garters Rin! 48° 1434 151, 150,, 100, 
188, 192. 

Centennial 406. 

Chambers, Thomas 135, 136, 140, 510. 

Chappawamsick 58, 59, 61-65, 70-72, 
242, 384. 

Charles, City 214, 215, 417. 

Chastain, Rane 234, 359, 360, 516. 

Chatham, Lord 333. 

Chesterfield 200, 260, 311, 334, 355; 
441, 447, 521. 

Chestnut Grove 142. 

Chiles, James 87, 93, 96, 99, 103, 203, 
516 

Choning, Bartholomew 246, 516. 

Clark, Christopher 232, 235. 

Clay, Eleazer 213, 340, 357, 358, 516, 


524. 

Clay, Henry 218. 

Clay, John 218, 334, 516. 

Clay,-Porter 218. 

Close dungeon 426. 

Close plank fence 355. 

Cock. Hight<3 37; 

Comer, John 15. 

Conner, Lewis 76, 85. 

Conversions 357. 

Corbley, John 98, 135-137, 516, 524. 

Cornwell, Peter 39. 

Counterfeit money 330. 

County Line 202. 

Courtney, John 241. 

Grates 04: 

Craie Eliyah-76,785, GO, 13h, 132, 133; 
134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 144, 145, 235, 
312, 426, 427, 516, 524. 

Craig, Joseph 02, 127,128, 516. 

Craig, Lewis 48, 53, 55-58, 76, 85, 86, 
88, 93, 96, 99, IOI, 144, 248, 249, 320, 
402, 516, 517, 524. 

Creels, Thomas 143. 

Cubcreek 108. 

Culpeper 17, 44, 45, 48, 50, 56, 60, 81, 
137,9139) 145, £50, 159, 1715 177.8179; 
187, 190, 226, 319, 368, 371, 418, 435, 
Leah 

Gurtveal alee. M200: 

Cumberland 145. 

Curtis, Edward 4. 


Daniel, Charles 37. 
Danekiver 32.4337) 151, 20r. 
Dark Ages 406. 

Davies, Samuel 25, 4096. 
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Defoe, Daniel 9. 
Difficult 389. 

Dinwiddie 145. 

Dodson, Thomas 143. 
Dover 262, 312. 

Dozier, Richard 84, 450. 
Dryden, John 280. 
Dulaney, John 421, 517. 
Dupuy, John 308, 309. 
Dupuy’s 292, 308, 300. 


Earlysville 142. 

Early Baptist meetinghouses 199. 

Eastin, Augustine 200, 311, 313, 517. 

Eaton, Samuel 28. 

Ebenezer 303, 300. 

Edward, Morgan (Notes and 
Volumes) 35. 

Elkhorn 250. 

Elkins, Richard 32, 517. 

Emmaus 417. 

Essex 399, 400, 403, 405, 407, 521. 

Eve, George 423. 


Fairfax 90, 383, 521. 

Falls-creek 186, 198, 201. 

Faulkner, Richard 2609, 273, 516. 

Fauquier 37, 38, 45, 48, 61, 89, 151, 
150, 192-104, 242, 307, 302, 521. 

Fed on Bread and Water 281, 426. 

Fife, James 53, 300. 

First Temperance Society 240. 

Fleming, V. M. 178. 

Ford, Reuben 87. 

Frederick 182, 188. 

Fredericksburg 510. 

Fristoe, Daniel 50, 61, 63, 71, 242, 244, 
517. 

Fristoe, William 50, 61, 62, 63, 136, 
139, 227, 228, 373, 376, 517, 524. 


Gano, John 20, 21, 28. 

Garrard, John 22, 26, 40, 58, 137. 

General Committee 480, 402. 

General Court 260, 327. 

Gerrard, James 312. 

Glebe-Landing 2094, 467. 

Gloucester 453, 521. 

Goldmine 203. 

Goode, John 4409. 

Goochland 209, 292, 300, 308, 300. 

Goolrich, James 246, 517. 

Green, Charles T. 194. 

Greenwood, James 260, 274, 313, 314, 
460, 517. 

Greenwood, John 268. 

Griffith, Benjamin 28. 

Grinstead, William 61. 

Gutton, David 143. 


Index 


Habeas Corpus 249, 263. 

Halifax 202, 228, 347, 352, 443. 

Hall’s meeting-house 443, 444. 

Hamerstley, John 14. 

Hampshire 521. 

Hands Slashed 338. 

Hanover 23, 25,\75, 110, 111, 23255200 

Happy creek 182, 317. 

Hargate, Thomas 303, 304, 305, 517. 

Harrison, John 27. 

Harriss, Samuel 32, 34, 45, 47-49, 50, 
54, 60, 76, 86-131-130, 143-145, I5I, 
157-159, 186, 198, 199, 483, 517, 524. 

Hartwood 227. 

Hatcher, William E. 341. 

Hayes, Edward 20. 

Hays, Edmund 309. 

Heaton, Samuel 21, 22. 

Henry, Patrick 106, 345, 346, 388, 380, 
390. 

Herndon, Edward 246, 516. 

Holland, Peter 234. 

Hickman, William 350, 360, 449. 

Humston 240. 


Ireland, James 137, 143, 150, I51, 155, 
157, 150, 161, 162, 164, 166, 168-191, 
428, 517, 518, 524. 

Isle of Wight 14, 15, 16, 28. 


James City 140, 214, 521. 
Jared, Mr. 158. 
Jefferson, Thomas 488. 
Johnston, W. M. 234. 
Jones, Richard 15, 16. 


Kaufman, Martin 221, 518. 
Ketockton 22, 26, 30. 

King and Queen 313, 317, 521. 
Koontz, John 220, 224, 225, 428, 518. 


Lancaster 521. 
Lane, Dutton 32, 33, 35, 85, 145;355u3 


518. 

Leland, John 231, 416, 454, 455, 518. 

Lester, Bryan 148. 

Lester, Henry 148. 

Lewis, Iverson 84, 85,-453, 518. 

Linville’s Creek 27, 30. 

Little Nottoway 145. 

Little River 8o. 

London 22, 28, 85, 89, 521. 

Louisa 103, I10, I4I, 203, 232, 300. 

Loveall, Henry 20. 

Lovall, William) 234, 313) 331493075 
518. 

Lower Goldmine 232. 

Lower Spotsylvania 143, 238. 

Lunenburg 34, 148, 310, 521. 


Index 


Lunie’s Creek 307. 
Lunsford, Lewis 376, 379, 450, 452, 
465-469, 518, 524. 


M’Clannahan, Thomas 153. 

McClannahan, William 368, 360, 372, 
873) 374; 375; 518. 

Mackan, James 260, 281. 

Mackemie, Francis 10, 12. 

Mackie, Josias II. 

Madison, James 129, 130, 323, 419, 490. 

Magistrates 253. 

Major, Richard 44, 89, 90, 91, 518. 

Manor 306. 

Marks, John 206. 

Marshall, Abraham 407. 

Marshall {Daniel 22,020, 32, 34, 46, 

407, 518. 

Marshall, John 197. 

Marshall, William 197, 307, 518, 524. 

“Martyr Marks” 341. 

Mash, William 93, 518. 

Massie, Joseph H. 240. 

Mastin, Thomas 141, 518. 

Mathews, James 366. 

Maxfield, Thomas 421, 422. 

Maxwell, Thomas 422, 423, 424, 425, 
518, 524. 

Mecklenburg 310. 

Meherrin 145, 358. 

Methodism 318. 

Middlesex 263, 265, 268, 260, 201, 521. 

Middlesex Petition 282. 

Mit Creek 20,22, 26, 30, 40, 210. 

Miller, James 20. 

Mills, James 20, 281. 

Mintz, Edward 461, 462, 518. 

Moffett, Anderson 428, 420, 431, 432, 
433, 434, 518, 524. 

Montague, James 273, 274. 

Montague, Philip 260. 

Montague, Robert L. 297. 

Moore, Jeremiah 61, 320, 383, 384-308, 
488, 89, 519, 524. 

Morattico 469. 

Morris, John 23. 

Morris, Joshua 23, 24. 

Morrisett, W. J. 214. 

Morton, Elijah 92, 128, 380, 510. 

Mt. Moriah 230. 

Mountain Run 54, 77, 88, 138, 376, 
434. 

Mountponey 376, 434. 

Mount Zion 08. 

Muhlenburg, John Peter Gabriel 450. 

Mulkey 32. 

Mullen, William 263, 268, 519. 

Murphy, Joseph 37, 45, 519. 

Murphy, William 34, 36, 45. 
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Nansemond 461, 521. 
“New Birth” 82, 84. 
New Valley 85. 

Nordin, Robert 14, 15. 
Norfolk 6. 

North Fork 71. 
Northumberland 464, 521. 
Notes (Edwards) 35. 
Nottoway 363. 


Oak Grove (Pungo) 37. 

Old Craig’s 94. 

Opeckon Creek 20, 22, 206. 

Orange 44, 50, 54, 57, 58, 76, 78, 88, 9I, 
92, 103, 128-144, 204, 319, 374, 380, 


S21. 
Original Middlesex Petition 282. 
Original Mittimus 272. 
Original Warrant 260, 270, 368. 


Page 224. 

Palmerebaut ss. 

Parker, L. A. 185. 

Perkins, Nicholas 32. 

Petition 268, 283, 287, 310, 311, 484. 

Picket Joli 14354 153,-7154,) 102, 405; 
428, 453, 519, 524. 

Pine Stake 454. 

Piscataway 3990. 

Pitman, Hipkins 452, 510. 

Pitman, James 310, 321, 519. 

Pitts, Younger 453, 519. 

Pittsylvania 32.-AG~ 130.0013, 1574 100. 
198, 202, 347, 349, 352, 521. 

Pole Cat 247. 

Potomack 139, 226. 

Powhatan 292, 308, 300. 

Prince George 14, 15, 16, 28. 

Prince William 383. 

Pungo (Oak Grove) 37. 

Puritans 4. 


Quakers 5, 13; 144, 234, 235, 310, 4064: 


Rapidan 135. TAa: 312.0423. 

Redding, Joseph 307. 

Reed, James (Read) 32, 54, 76, 85, 86, 
03, 144, 203, 519. 

Rehoboth 216. 

Religious freedom 510. 

Richmond 378, 450, 460, 521. 

Robert, Archibald W. 442. 

Roberts, James 32, 33. 

Robinson, William 23. 

Rockbridge 82. 

Rockingham 27, 28. 

Rose, Robert 25, 26. 

Ryland? Ghas.H3ra: 
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Index 


Sandy Creek 46, 156, 483. 

Saunders, Nathaniel 76, 77, 78, 81, 85, 
88, 204, 319, 368-376, 519, 524. 

Shackelford, John 399, 401, 402, 519, 
524. 

Shenandoah 48, 72, 219, 428, 521. 

Shockoe 340. 

Shot preacher 337. 

Shoulder Hill 461. 

Skinquarter 440. 

Siloam 408. 

Smith’s Creek 151, 156, 159, 428. 

Simith sata a Linvillestcreck 27, 30; 
1556150, 150; 

South River 307. 

Spencer, Joseph 92, 380, 381, 382, 383, 


510. 

Spiller, Philip 70, 71, 519. 

Spotsylvania 53, 85, 93-99, III, 159, 
G21. 

Stafford 17, 53, 58, 01, 70, 73,75, 139. 
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Stearns, Shubal 21, 20, 34, 156. 

Street, Henry 519. 

Supt yal i sigh O25: 

Sussex 310. 


Tanner, John 200, 219, 333, 334, 335, 
337, 519. 

Taylor, John? 250. 307.2510, 524. 

Temperance Society (First) 240. 

“The Reeds” 238. 

Thomas, David 20, 22, 32-50, 57-61, 
7h 7089p 131 e130) LAS, 77, 17, 
203, 372, 374, 519, 520. 

Thompson, Amos 42. 

Thompson, David 87. 

Thompson, Joseph 202. 

Thompson, Samuel 363. 

Thompson’s 141, 203, 232. 

“Three Old Men” 61, 520. 

Tinsley, David 209, 300, 441, 442, 445- 
447, 520, 524. 

Toler, Henry 378. 

Toleration 333, 493. 

Tolliver, Zachariah 303. 


Tribble, Andrew 141, 142, 203, 520. 
Tuckahoe 98, 245, 322, 401. 


Upper Spotsylvania 250, 382. 
Upper Zion 245. 
Urbanna 280, 206. 


Volumes (Edwards) 35. 


Waford, Thomas 145, 148, 149, 159, 
209, 269, 273, 276, 2990, 361, 362, 367, 
481, 482, 486, 520, 524. 

Waller, Benjamin 99, I0T. 

Waller, John 53-56, 83-106, 134, 144, 
220-232, 269, 276, 310, 324, 399, 404- 
416, 520, 524. 

Waller, William 104, 203. 

Waller’s 143. 

Ware, James 310, 320-322, 520. 

Ware, Robert 268, 260, 390, 403, 404, 
524. 

Washington, George 200, 491-403. 

Water Lick “182. 

Watkins, Benjamin 202. 

Weatherford, John 200, 333, 338, 348, 
352, 362, 520, 524. 
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